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Art. I—IMPERIAL UNITY AND THE COLONIAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


. The Empire and the Century. By various writers. 
London: Murray, 1905. 

. Studies in Colonial Nationalism. By Richard Jebb. 
London: Arnold, 1905. 

. Imperial Organisation. A paper read before the Royal 
Colonial Institute, April 11, 1905. By Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart. 

. Der britische Imperialismus. By Heinrich xxx1u, Prinz 
Reuss j. L. Berlin: Hiring, 1905. 

. Imperialism: a Study. By J. A. Hobson. London: 
Constable, 1905. 

. La Constitution juridique de lV Empire Coloniale Britan- 
nique. By H. Speyer. Paris: Rousseau, 1906. 

. LUnion Britannique. By Paul Houdeau. Paris: 
Rousseau, 1906. 

. British Imperialism and Commercial Prosperity. By 
Victor Bérard. Translated by H. W. Foskett. London: 
Longmans, 1906. 

9. Alewander Hamilton: an Essay on American Unio 
By F.S. Oliver. London: Constable, 1906. 
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Colonial Conferences, presented to both Houses of - 
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Tae British nation is perhaps somewhat weary just 

of speeches and writing about the British Empire. 

more fastidious and delicate-minded men, fatigued 

eulogies not always in the best, and often in the worst 
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2 IMPERIAL UNITY 


taste, may be inclined to turn away from the whole 
subject, and almost to share Edward Fiizgerald’s regret 
for the days when England was a self-contained little 
nation. Consciously a few, and unconsciously a larger 
number go beyond weariness of Empire; they are 
actively opposed to it. In this sense writes Mr J. Hob- 
son, to whose well-reasoned and interesting though 
depressed and depressing book, ‘Imperialism,’ we refer 
at the head of this article. In his view, the government 
of the autocratically ruled part of the Empire is corrupt- 
ing for the rulers and enervating for the governed, and 
is the greatest obstacle in the way of federation of the 
United Kingdom and the other self-governing States in 
the Empire. Following in the steps of the author of that 
remarkable book, ‘Civilisation and Decay, Mr Hobson 
contends that Empire means centralisation of wealth 
and power in London, decline of industry and defeat of 
democracy at home, exhaustion of energy and wealth in 
the remote dominions of the Crown, the rise of plutocracy, 
militarism, bureaucracy, and the ultimate decay and 
death of the whole Britannic civilisation and that of the 


regions on which it is parasitically fastened. 


‘Imperialism’ (he says) ‘is a depraved choice of national 
life, imposed by self-seeking interests which appeal to the 
lusts of quantitative acquisitiveness and of forceful domina- 
tion surviving in a nation from early centuries of animal 
struggle for existence....It is the besetting sin of all 
successful States ; and its penalty is unalterable in the order 
of Nature. 


Whether the choice is noble or depraved, it has long 
ago been made. Was it a choice at all? Given our 
character and history, how could it have been otherwise ? 
At what point in their history could the English have 
refused to accept Empire? They did not go to India in 
order to conquer it. They conquered India because India 
was India, and they were there for trade. Even Mr 
Hobson can suggest no real way of escape from our 
present position ; he can but moan like a minor prophet 
of Israel. Democracy, speaking through him and others, 
feels, and feels not unjustly, that the ideals and activities 
which we sum up, for want of a better word, as ‘Im- 
perialism’ are on the whole opposed to its own. But 
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order and discipline and the due subordination of man to 
man in a common great world-enterprise are as least as 
good words to write on one’s banner as liberty, equality, 
and majority. Nor is there reason, especially if we are 
wise enough to divide our provincial authorities and 
legislation from the Imperial, why social reforms should 
be made impossible by Imperial extension. Democratic 
government is suitable for the internal affairs of small 
states which can be included in empires. Whether it can 
be adapted to the requirements of world-states as hetero- 
geneous as ours is a question which awaits solution. In 
any case we cannot go back or retreat; we must fulfil our 
destinies, and it is useless to stand lamenting. The English 
race can never return to the fresh childhood mirrored in 
the pages of Froissart and Chaucer, nor to the gay and 
irresponsible adolescence of Elizabethan days. It is now 
mature and has to bear the burden of its achievements 
and follow on its path, come what may. In everything 
there is a balance of good and evil, loss and gain; and on 
the whole it is best to take things as they are, with their 
consequences, which will be what they will be. ‘Thus is 
it willed there where is power to do That which is willed.’ 
It is idle indeed to grieve that autumn is not spring 
and that it will be followed by winter. With truisms 
such as these we must bid farewell to our melancholy 
friend, Mr Hobson, to whom perhaps not even the late 
elections will bring hope and joy, and pass on to where 
stand more cheerful spectators of ‘the full, eternal, 
mundane spectacle.’ 

Certainly, whether they rejoice or whether they fear, 
those whose interest lies in the theatre of the world and 
not in that of religion can find nothing more entrancing 
than the evolution to which we give the name of Empire. 
Current talk and writing, extravagant and poetical as it 
often is, shows at least that we have arrived at the point 
of consciousness of Empire reached by the Romans in the 
days of Horace and Virgil. The comparison with Roman 
history and system is always interesting. At the begin- 
ning of the second Punic War, Roman dominion was, 
save for a Mediterranean island or two, confined within 
the borders of Italy and not, as Hannibal proved, firmly 
planted even there. Within two hundred and fifty years 
from the end of that war the Roman Empire had attained 
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to its full greatness. In about the same space of time, 
for one may take the conquest of Jamaica in 1655 asa 
starting-point, the present British Empire has grown 
to its existing dimensions. It is a short period; many 
trees and houses in England have stood longer than that. 
It is less than a third of the period which has elapsed 
since the Norman Conquest ‘ high-mettled her breed and 
ennobled the blood in our veins.’ So long did it take to 
forge, in civil wars at home, in wars against stubborn 
French and Scottish neighbours, and in political and 
commercial developments, that mighty instrument of 
Empire, the race of conquerors, administrators, and 
colonisers. 

Indeed when the great chance arrived and new worlds 
were opened out by the daring of Spanish and Portuguese 
and Dutch explorers, the English were hardly ready to 
take their full part in the adventure. But since the 
seventeenth century the Empire has, save for one great 
check and diminution, grown continuously. The frontier 
has been incessantly driven outwards. In some parts of 
the world the process has been one of blended conquest 
and colonisation, in others of colonisation only, in others 
of pure conquest and administration. Virtually unoccu- 
pied countries have been annexed by the Saxon method 
of colonisation, crowded and tropical territories like 
India by the Norman procedure of conquest and adminis- 
tration. And, as the Empire extends, a soliditying process 
continually goes on within it. In the colonies founded 
by settlement, groups of settlers, loosely held together by 
Crown administration, grow into self-governing States 
which in all main political respects resemble the mother- 
country. In our Indian possessions, gradually widening 
out from the old trading settlements on the sea, nebulous 
spheres of influence have been solidified one by one into 
territories officially ruled or strongly controlled, while in 
the further distance kingdoms once quite independent 
have become spheres of influence. The same process is 
taking place in tropical Africa. In West Africa the re- 
markable though little noticed victory at Bida in 1897, 
due to Sir George Goldie’s energy, is as epoch-making as 
that of Clive at Plassey in 1757. It added to the Empire 
a country a third the area of India, with thirty million or 
more inhabitants, and with immense possibilities of wealth 
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and population. In East Africa, too, the solidifying pro- 
cess is going on. By the most delicate alchymy Egypt 
-has, in the last twenty-five years, been transformed from 
a vassal-state in the Turkish Empire, as it still is in 
theory, into a virtual portion of the British Empire, much 
in the same position as Mysore or Hyderabad. 

Fa The colossal political organisation called the British 
Empire holds together, as the recent census Blue-book 
shows, some 400,000,000 of people, divided by every degree 
of race, colour, language, religion, history, and stage of 
civilisation. The Empire lives and grows almost with the 
blind unconscious life of a tree. Fresh domains have 
been added, never so much by reason of the will and 
intention of the central Government as by the energy 
and initiative of individuals in frontier provinces. Our 
borders have constantly been enlarged by the thirst for 
fighting and promotion, the love of taming reluctant 
dragons, the longing of men of action to put down Satan 
under their feet, aptly symbolised in the device of the 
Order of St Michael and St George. 

Yet, though the Empire lives and grows, it is extra- 
ordinarily defective in uniformity of structure. Seen 
from one point of view, covering nearly 350,000,000 of 
subjects, it is an autocratic regime ruled by power from 
above independently of the express choice and consent of 
the governed. Thesupreme or ultimate control is centred 
in London in a small group of men, representing the 
population of two small islands, and chosen, strangely 
enough, by an indirect process of election turning mainly, 
as a rule, on local questions. From another point of view 
the Empire is politically a loose alliance between several 
free nations obeying the same king. Seen from the India 
Office, the Empire is a bureaucratically ruled dominion 
interspersed with vassal princes strongly controlled. Seen 
from the departments of the Colonial Office which deal 
with Crown Colonies and Protectorates, the appearance 
of the Empire is much the same. But the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies acts a double part. So far as he 
deals with Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and to a large 
extent with South Africa, he is rather in the position, 
though the difference is considerable, of his colleague at 
the Foreign Office treating with foreign Powers. Any 
one whose mental capacity were large enough to allow 
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him to study all the papers in the India Office and the 
Colonial Office would acquire an unrivalled knowledge of 
the peoples, systems, and problems of administration on 
this planet. 

Till recent times singularly little study, relative to its 
importance, has been devoted to the subject. Officials in 
the departments concerned, or in the Indian and Colo- 
nial services, are too much specialised and crushed by 
the details of daily work to investigate, compare, and 
generalise. The historians of the last generation, men 
like Freeman, Froude, Lecky, Macaulay, Arnold, Grote, 
Stubbs, Gardiner, were absorbed in classical or European 
history, or in studying English political history and the 
growth of the English Constitution. The change began 
to take place in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Sir Alfred Lyall in various writings did much to quicken 
interest in the problems of the Indian Empire. Sir John 
Seeley, at Cambridge, in his vivifying way, spread the 
idea that the real interest of English history lay in the 
fact that this island was the nucleus of the greatest of 
World-Empires. Events—chiefly the rise of formidable 
rivals—have hastened the process. Affairs in north- 
eastern Africa, the borders of India, and in South Africa, 
turned attention outwards. The royal pageants of 1887, 
1897, and 1902 in London, and the Imperial celebrations at 
Delhi in 1902, have impressed the idea of empire upon 
minds incapable of perceiving except through concrete 
manifestations. Men of action and of thought, statesmen, 
orators, poets, have contributed to the spread of the idea. 
The names of Beaconsfield, Chamberlain, Tennyson, 
Dufferin, Cecil Rhodes, Rudyard Kipling, Milner, Curzon, 
call up very different personalities, but they mark a 
whole tide in thought and history. The foundation by 
the late Mr Beit of a chair of Colonial History in Oxford 
is a sign of the times (this kind of new pious founder, by 
the way, is much dreaded by Mr Hobson), and may become 
in the hands of ennnent men, who should be something 
more than learned historians, a powerful instrument for 
promoting a sound Imperial policy. 

Another sign is the publication of many books like 
those mentioned at the head of this article. Whatever 
one may think of the merits of the writers, no one can 
look through the remarkable collection of essays entitled 
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‘The Empire and the Century’ without being struck by 
the magnitude and vast interest of the general theme. 
In this multiform and very complete study the Empire is 
considered in all its regions and from every point of view 
by men who, for the most part, have had much to do in 
practice with its administration. Books like those of 
Prince Heinrich of Reuss, M. Houdeau, M. Speyer, and 
M. Bérard show that our Imperial problem compels the 
attention of intelligent men of other nations. The chief 
questions which arise are, (1) What are the forces which 
now hold together all these diverse populations? (2) What 
will be the future form of the whole organic structure ? 

Two or three of the writers in‘ The Empire and the 
Century ’ point to the immense and increasing importance 
of the Crown as a universal bond of empire. Monarchy, 
as one of them points out, is, as it always has been, the 
‘essential form of English Government, and is now, in 
form, the source of power and jurisdiction not only in the 
United Kingdom but throughout the Empire. This is the 
technical side; the personal relation is even more im- 
portant. The person of the King is the centre to which 
lines of allegiance from every individual in the Empire 
converge. He is chief of the British race; to the Indian he 
is the lord of lords, the highest ruler. Sir Francis Young- 
husband, in one of the most interesting and moving 
chapters of the book, says: 


‘ By their religion Hindoos are taught to be loyal and obedient 
to their chief as appointed by Heaven; and the strength of 
their attachment to the chief few who have not actually lived 
in a Native State can fully realise... . Through evil report 
and good report the people remain touchingly and immovably 
loyal to their chiefs. It isa wonderful trait in their character ; 
and what is equally remarkable is that this same loyal 
attachment to their own chiefs is given to the chief of their 
chiefs—our Sovereign.’ 


Sir Francis quotes some striking evidence on this point. 
The chiefs themselves, the greatest and proudest of them, 
ruling, like the Nizam of Hyderabad, over States which 
can compare with the lesser European nations, can, with- 
out loss of dignity, yield allegiance to the head of a world- 
wide Empire. Their dignity is indeed increased by being 
stars in such a constellation. 
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The King then is the personal centre of this marvellous 
network of all individuals in the Empire. And more 
especially he is the chief of all the civil and military 
services, the head of the modern orders of chivalry, the 
source of all honours. He is also the connecting link 
between the free States in the Empire. The power of the 
so-called ‘Imperial Parliament’ does not extend in reality, 
though it does in theory, to the self-governing colonies. 
One of the writers in ‘The Empire and the Century’ 
quotes this sentence from a speech of Sir Wilfrid Laurier : 
‘The British Empire of to-day is composed of nations ; 
it is an aggregation of nations all bearing allegiance to 
the same Sovereign, and goes on to say: 


‘If this allegiance to the same Sovereign, this bond ... between 
the Governments of self-ruling States and a common centre 
were taken away, the one universally uniting element would 
be lost, and these nations would be but allies and soon, 
perhaps, not so much as that. But, because this allegiance 
exists, it is possible to contemplate, even if but as a vision 
of a far-distant future, the rise of a stronger union, and the 
development of a true Imperial Government and Council, 
directly representative of the Empire, occupied in its common 
affairs, and free from the internal business of the United 
Kingdom or any other State. The English realm, with all 
its institutions, arose out of the relation of each unit to the 
King, and the same centre of union may gradually and, as it 
were, by natural force of attraction, draw into a more 
perfect confederation the free States of the British Empire. 


Below the Crown comes the official hierarchy. It is 
difficult to overestimate the importance of the fact that 
the great Imperial offices in London, the India Office, the 
Colonial Office, and the Foreign Office, and the chief 
posts abroad, in India, Canada, Australia, and now South 
Africa, have always so far been held by a group of men 
who can understand each other, whichever British party 
be in power, because they are connected among themselves 
by birth and breeding and by education at the same 
kind of schools and colleges. They belong to the families 
with an hereditary instinct for great affairs, like the old 
Roman gentes. Two Mintos and two Elgins have ruled 
in India. In the first decade of Victoria's reign an Earl 
Grey at the Colonial Office was corresponding with an 
Earl of Elgin in Canada. At the present time an Earl of 
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Elgin holds power at the Colonial Office, while an Earl 
Grey admirably discharges in Canada those delicately 
blended functions of the representative of a constitu- 
tional monarch and a British ambassador which compose 
the work of a Governor-general. It is precisely because 
there still are families of this kind on both sides in 
British politics that, as recent events have shown, 
Empire and Democracy, naturally diverse and opposed, 
can still be driven in double harness. In a lower circle, 
in India and the Crown colonies and dependencies, come 
the great services, civil and military, officered by men 
drawn from the lesser families and professional classes in 
these islands. Then again there is the race of men of 
commerce coming and going, and the settlers in the 
colonies, who regard England as home to the second and 
third generation. Sports and pastimes, clubs and litera- 
ture—all these have their part in holding together the 
scattered British race. The security given by the flag 
leads to a greater investment of home capital within the 
Empire. This is one reason, perhaps the chief reason, 
why trade within the Empire is greater in proportion 
to white population than it is with foreign countries. 
Capital goes out in the shape of manufactures and in- 
terest returns in the shape, chiefly, of food and raw 
material. These forces make for union in a high degree. 
They are ties both of sentiment and of interest. 

On the other hand it is indubitably true—and this is 
the main thesis of Mr Jebb’s book, ‘ Colonial Nationalism’ 
—that the main tendency of all the self-governing colonies 
is to become in all respects distinct States with national 
instead of colonial self-consciousness. The longer they 
grow, the more distinctly do they become separate nations 
in lieu of groups of Britons settled in distant lands. 
Men, as they grow older, grow less like each other 
than they were as boys. Their distinct and separate 
characters tend to greater diversity under the diverse 
moulding influences of life. So also is it with peoples. 
Despite these tendencies towards severance, the white 
population of the Empire has hitherto been chiefly held 
together, apart from the common attachment to the 
Crown, by the diffusion and cohesion of the race, British 
by birth or ancestry. But this race in Canada and South 
Africa shares the arena with other non-British races, 
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prolific in natural increase and stubbornly tenacious of 
their distinct character. In Australasia distance, insu- 
larity, and smallness of immigration from home continu- 
ally make for the development of separate nationality. 
Politically all these States are independent though 
interdependent. ‘The British Empire,’ said Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in 1902, ‘is a galaxy of independent nations.’ 
Over them the Imperial Government reserves no rights 
of any importance. Even its power of negotiation with 
foreign Powers seems likely to become mainly formal in 
cases where the relations solely or primarily affected are 
those between a foreign government and a particular 
colony. It is a singular relation, that which exists be- 
tween the Government of this country and those of the 
other self-governing States in the Hmpire. There is no 
political, fiscal, military, and naval unity to compare 
with that existing between the States of the German 
Empire and the American Republic. Nor, on the other 
hand, are these colonies bound to us by written and formal 
treaty. In case of a war against Russia in the East we 
can, for the next ten years at least, reckon more certainly 
on the active assistance of Japan than on that of Canada, 
though the probability of receiving Canadian assistance 
would be great. In defending against critics the assist- 
ance given in the South African war, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
said, ‘ What we did, we did in the plenitude of our sover- 
eign power. And yet one of the causes of that very war, 
the leading and final cause in the view of the Boer 
Government and people, was the assertion made by Mr 
Chamberlain of the existence of the British ‘ suzerainty’ 
over the Transvaal. Not for a moment would Canada 
or Australia have admitted the expression, more especi- 
ally if used, as it was in South Africa, to justify British 
interference in such essentially internal domestic affairs 
as the admission of outsiders to the electoral franchise. 
This then is the point of the history at which we 
stand. The American War of Independence was due to 
the idea, then questioned by hardly a mind in England, 
that in all affairs, and certainly without.a doubt. in 
all matters of trade and commerce, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment and Government had as much real as well as 
theoretical right to legislate for colonies by statute and 
Order in Council as it had to legislate for Kent or York- 
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shire. This claim has long been abandoned, though, with 
regard to South African affairs, there is just now a very 
dangerous tendency to revert to eighteenth century ideas. 
Cases in which such legislation still exists, such as copy- 
right or merchant-shipping law, are mere survivals, 
maintained with difficulty by a policy of no fresh ex- 
tensions or amendment. Sooner or later they must be 
abandoned like the rest. Disraeli once expressed regret 
that when the mother-country gave self-government to 
the colonies it did not make free trade within the Empire 
a condition. The regret is needless; the condition could 
not have been maintained. In this, as in other matters, 
the States of the Empire must pass through the stage of 
virtual independence to what destiny time may bring. 

We have then at present, so far as regards this part 
of the Empire, a group of States united by allegiance to 
one crown, but not otherwise formally bound together. 
One of them, the United Kingdom, continues on‘her course 
majestically, drawing with her a vast planetary system 
of dependencies and Crown colonies, much as if no self- 
governing colonies existed. Her Government calculates 
her military and naval forces, and the cost of maintaining 
them, without making allowance for the uncertain and 
voluntary aid which may be obtained in war from these 
colonies. Treaties and alliances are made with foreign 
Powers to which these colonies may or may not adhere. 
So important an arrangement as the recent alliance with 
Japan was made without even any consultation with the 
colonial Governments. 

This formless condition of the relation between the 
United Kingdom and the other self-governing States in 
the Empire has made thinkers and writers and statesmen 
look for some closer union. No one now supposes, as 
many optimists did a few years ago, that there is, within 
practical range, any prospect of uniting the States of the 
Empire under a federal parliament and government with 
legislative and executive powers. The tide has. receded 
far from that high-water-mark of hope. Neither the 
people of this country nor, still less, those of the colonies 
are prepared to sacrifice so much of their independence. 
If the appearance of a great statesman should coincide 
with great events, such as a war for existence, the thing 
might be done; but at present there is not nearly enough 
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wind to take the ship to that harbour. The physicians 


of the Imperial body-politic are divided in their views. 
Some, like Mr Jebb, who may perhaps claim to have ex- 
pressed the idea most clearly, say: let us abandon frankly 
all the existing remnants of the old idea of metropolis and 
colonies. Let us also cease to pursue the academic idea 
preached by Sir John Seeley and others that the colonies 
are but an expansion of England, that there is really but 
one nation diffused through the world, and that the change 
from England to Canada is or ought to be no more than 
the change from Scotland to Devonshire. Let us accept 
the fact that these States are so many independent 
nations. Then let us build on this solid foundation, treat 
them as such, enter into true diplomatic relations, and 
make treaties of alliance in regard to foreign affairs, 
commercial affairs, and military and naval co-operation. 
These countries have ceased to be colonies and have 
become nations. We had better adapt forms to modern 
realities and not try to put new wine into old vessels. 

Mr Chamberlain, in his practical way, has followed 
this line after trying the other. He made some attempt 
at the Conference of 1902 to recommend the formation of 
a real ‘Council of the Empire’ which might at first be 
advisory merely, but eventually be clothed with ‘ execu- 
tive functions and perhaps also legislative powers.’ But 
he found that the leading colonial representatives were 
not prepared to move one step in this direction; and he 
threw himself with vigour into a scheme of commercial 
treaties between different States designed to place their 
exchange of produce on more favourable terms than 
those existing between any of them and foreign countries. 
Obviously this is a policy which, so far as it is practicable, 
must command the assent of every reasonable man. No 
one, for instance, could object to the wines of Australia 
and the Cape being admitted on more favourable terms 
than those of France and Germany in consideration of a 
preference given by those colonies to our manufactures. 
In the same way, and for similar considerations, prefer- 
ence might be given to colonial tea, sugar, and tobacco. 
This is not Protection, but something quite different, and 
has repeatedly been arranged with foreign Powers, as, 
for instance, in the Cobden treaty with France. Unfortun- 
ately it was necessary, in order to carry out the proposals 
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made at the Colonial Conference on a large scale, not 
only to reduce in favour of the Empire existing duties 
here, but to impose new ones, and that on articles of 
food which, having at one time been heavily taxed, were, 
after a bitter struggle, freed, and are now naturally re- 
garded as sacred by the mass of the people. The pre- 
ferential system might have been introduced prudently 
by degrees; but the situation was otherwise directed by 
strong forces of personality and by party passions. 

The resolution passed by the Colonial Conference of 
1902 was the spark which has raised a great conflagration 
in England, of which the end is not yet seen. With 
Mr Chamberlain and his immediate followers, Tariff 
Reform has become a dominant passion, almost a mono- 
mania; and they are, or were, inclined to say that those 
who are not with them in this particular road are not 
on any road at all which leads to the better union of the 
Empire. But the point now to be noticed is that the 
proposal to enter into commercial treaties with the 
colonies is the strongest possible recognition of their 
standing as independent nations. It is a wide departure 
from the old colonial system of regulated commerce 
which rested on the sovereignty of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and it is the fullest recognition of the independent 
status of the colonies. Evidently it is a good deal on 
this ground that the proposal meets with so much favour 
from the Canadian Premier. Sir Wilfrid Laurier said 
at Sorel, in September 1904: 


‘My vindication of the preference policy was given, not at 
Ottawa or on Canadian soil, but in the heart of the Empire, 
at London, at the Colonial Conference, when I declared to the 
Empire that I and my colleagues of the Government were 
ready to make a trade treaty. We said, “We are ready 
to discuss with you articles on which we can give you a 
preference and articles on which you can give us a preference. 
We are ready to make with you a treaty of trade.” Mark 
those words coming from a colony to the mother-country 
without offence being given or taken.’ 


Sir Wilfrid sees in Canada a state owning, as it happens, 
allegiance to the same sovereign as the United Kingdom, 
but otherwise quite independent. It is free to assist in 
war or not, as it pleases. It will have an entirely 
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independent army and navy, though it may make use 
of the experience of the War Office and occasionally 
borrow officers, as any other close ally might do. At the 
present moment it will be glad to enter into commercial 
treaties with the United Kingdom as it is actually doing 
with South Africa and Australia. It may, however, 
equally well give preferences to foreigy. nations over the 
mother-country. This position has een recognised to 
the full by Mr Chamberlain. 

Meanwhile a rather different ideal hus been pursued 
by the group of men, more or less acting together, whose 
existence has been indicated to the public chiefly through 
the utterances of Sir Frederick Pollock. While recog- 
nising, as every one must who has studied the question, 
that these quondam colonies must now be treated as 
sister nations, Sir Frederick Pollock and his friends seem 
to think that the efforts made by Mr Chamberlain at the 
Conferences of 1897 and 1902 to promote closer political 
confederation between these States and the United King- 
dom were not sufficiently persevering, that he was too 
easily repelled by the coyness in this respect of Canada 
and Australia, and that he too readily adopted the view 
that special commercial alliances were the only road 
open. Sir F. Pollock and his friends have studied the 
question whether it is possible to devise any means more 
effective than those which now exist for bringing the 
States of the Empire to consult and act together in 
harmony. They have in the first place entirely discarded 
the old idea of any Imperial assembly and government 
possessing legislative and executive powers. This ideal 
is banished to a future far more remote than that 
formerly contemplated by the Imperial Federation League. 
It is, however, proposed that the Colonial Conference 
should become the basis of an Imperial Council, to consist 
of much the same persons and with the same functions, 
viz. the discussion of matters of joint concern. 

Sir F. Pollock next proposes to establish an Imperial 
Secretariat. The chief official is to be the secretary of 
the Imperial] Council, when it meets; he is to keep its 
records and to spend the intervening time in preparing 
questions for its consideration. Sir F. Pollock says: 


‘His work should‘not encroach upon local or other enquiries 
which are wholly within the competence of the Colonial 
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Office, the Foreign Office, or the India Office. . .. But there 
' is a considerable field, at present no-man’s land, where the 
‘ spheres of two or more departments intersect. Merchant 
_ shipping and copyright are the first examples which come to 
_hand.... As things are now, the several States of the Empire 
_ have neither full nor exact knowledge of one another’s doings 
‘in the same or kindred matters; and the result is that diffi- 
culties of various kinds arise, and there is useless diversity or 
even conflict in legislation for identical purposes.’ 


In fact, the Imperial Secretariat is to discharge in 
civil affairs the same kind of functions as the secretariat 
of the Imperial Defence Committee discharges in military 
and naval affairs. It is to gather and circulate informa- 
tion, and to prepare subjects for final decision by supreme 
authority. There is no doubt that such a secretariat, if 
planted, would grow, and would grow at the expense of 
the Colonial and India Offices. 

. Sir F. Pollock proposes, thirdly, to establish 


‘a permanent Imperial Commission whose members would 
represent all branches of knowledge and research, outside the 
art of war, most likely to be profitable in Imperial affairs. 
Not only learned and official persons would be included in 
such a body, but men of widespread business, travellers, 
ethnologists, and students of comparative politics might all 
find scope for excellent work.’ 


He suggests that the title of ‘Imperial Commissioner 
would be conferred on these selected persons.’ They are 
to be, as it were, a special jury-roll whence are to be 
drawn committees to enquire and make suggestions with 
regard to matters which might come before the Imperial 
Council. It is suggested that such matters as a plan for 
a single final Court of Appeal for the Empire, copyright 
law, the uniformity of law within the Empire, and various 
affairs of communication and inter-state commerce would 
afford scope for the work of expert committees selected 
from the members of such an Imperial Commission. 
There arises the vision of a large building containing 
rooms occupied by an able chief secretary, his assistants 
and clerks, and also various committee-rooms. In these 
would be sitting committees of elderly gentlemen com- 
posed, by skilful blending, from the list of Imperial 
Commissioners, some belonging to this country, some to 
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India, some to the colonies, discussing questions referred 
to them, taking evidence, collecting documents and statis- 
ties, and preparing leisurely reports. 

But would not these Imperial Commissioners tend 
to become a kind of glorified Colonial Institute? We 
rather dread that blend of ‘learned and official persons’ ; 
we look not without suspicion at those ‘travellers, 
ethnologists, and students of comparative politics.’ The 
energies of the Secretariat, which should be directed 
chiefly to the next meeting of the Imperial Council, would 
be consumed in providing sufficient knowledge for the 
capacities of Imperial Commissioners like Sir F. Pollock 
or Mr James Bryce. Eminent geographers and ethnolo- 
gists might at once bore and despise energetic financiers 
and ex-oflicials. There is too much of the Royal Society 
and too little of the positive political institution about 
this part of the scheme. It is not, however, essential to 
the realisation of Sir F. Pollock’s idea, which deserves 
serious consideration as a plan calculated to bring about 
a better comprehension of Imperial questions and colonial 
views, the removal of obstructions to unity, and a har- 
monising of national and inter-colonial interests. 

Mr. J Buchan, writing in ‘The Empire and the 
Century,’ describes the machinery as 


(1) an Imperial Cabinet, consisting, to begin with, of the 
British Cabinet enlarged by Colonial Premiers, and meeting 
at stated times in an Imperial session; (2) an Imperial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, advisory in its functions, and 
sitting more or less continuously. This in turn would be fed 
by (8) an Imperial Commission, or Intelligence Department, 
organised on a broad basis, and directed by a permanent 
secretary.’ 


By ‘Imperial Cabinet’ he means that, whenever the 
Colonial Conference takes place, the colonial Premiers or 
representatives should sit for the time being as part of the 
normal Cabinet of this country, who would, while this 
lasted, discuss Imperial questions. This object is, however, 
sufficiently served at the existing Colonial Conferences, to 
which, after the precedents of 1897 and 1902, any British 
minister can be summoned whose department is con- 
cerned in matters under discussion. There is no particular 
object in collecting round the same table colonial Prime 
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Ministers and such members of our own Cabinet as the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, or for Scotland, the Home 
Secretary of State, or the chiefs of the Local Government 
Board or Board of Agriculture, or the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, who, if the British Constitution re- 
sembled that of the United States, Germany, Canada, and 
Australia would be sitting in provincial cabinets. This 
idea is not business-like and is merely sentimental. It 
would be a time-wasting procedure. If there is to be an 
Imperial Cabinet, the British contribution should be that 
of those ministers only who have to do with Imperial 
affairs—the Prime Minister, the Foreign, Indian, and 
Colonial Secretaries, the heads of the Treasury and Mili- 
tary and Naval departments, of the Post-office, and Board 
of Trade. 

Mr Jebb’s proposal is developed in an essay in the 
same collection, and is true to his general view of the 
Empire. He also wishes to make the existing Conference 
‘a permanent institution.’ ‘It could be done’ (he says) 
‘ partly by utilising the cables, partly by the appointment 
of deputies to represent the colonial Premiers in London.’ 
Occasionally there is a conference of the great Powers; 
normally they transact business through their resident 
diplomatic representatives. So, according to Mr Jebb, it 
would be with Great Britain and the other self-governing 
nations under the Crown, except that the conference 
would be held at fixed intervals, that there would be more 
co-operation of permanent representatives, and that the 
States concerned would be permanent allies. Mr Jebb 
would also, so far as possible, institute Co-operative 
Imperial Boards for definite and practical purposes. One 
such already exists—the Joint Board of the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, controlling 
the Pacific cable. Another board, for instance, might 
regulate and assist white migration from one part of the 
Empire to another. There might here again be joint 
contribution and joint control. 

All these, and many more, are the views of private 
thinkers and writers. But there is now in the field a 
state paper, the Encyclical Despatch, addressed by Mr 
Lyttelton, in the name of his Majesty’s Government, to 
the self-governing colonies on April 20, 1905, and published 
with the replies at the end of November. The despatch 
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begins by tracing the development of the Imperial Con- 
ference from its first meeting in 1887 under the present 
Lord Knutsford to the more definite shape which it 
acquired in 1897 and 1902. The despatch says: 


‘It will be observed that these Conferences have, step by step, 
assumed a more definite shape, and acquired a more continu- 
ous status. Their constitution has lost the vagueness which 
characterised the assembly of 1887. The Conferences now 
consist of the Prime Ministers of the self-governing Colonies, 
together with the Secretary of State for the Colonies, assisted, 
when the subjects of the discussion make this advantageous, 
by other high officials of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies. Again, the first three Conferences met in con- 
nexion with the presence of the Colonial Representatives in 
London incidental to important Imperial celebrations. But, 
by the resolution passed at the last Conference, . . . future 
meetings will be at prescribed intervals, and will be solely 
for the transaction of business. It may therefore be said 
that an Imperial Council for the discussion of matters which 
concern alike the United Kingdom and the self-governing 
Colonies has grown into existence by a natural process.’ 


The despatch, after suggesting that the name ‘ Imperial 
Council’ might be more appropriate than that of ‘ Colonial 
Conference,’ expresses a doubt 


‘whether it would be wise or necessary to give by any instru- 
ment to this Council a more formal character, to define more 
closely its constitution, or to attempt to delimit its functions’ ; 
adding that ‘the history of Anglo-Saxon institutions, such as 
Parliament or the Cabinet system, seems to show that an 
institution may often be wisely left to develope in accordance 
with circumstances, and, as it were, of its own accord, and 
that it is well not to sacrifice elasticity of power of adaptation 
to premature definiteness of form.’ 


Beyond suggesting a change of name, which might be 
important in its results, the late Government, then, did 
not propose to make any change as to the meetings or 
constitution of the Colonial Conference. The federation 
of South Africa and the union of Newfoundland with 
Canada would in course of time diminish the disparity 
between the States constituting the Conference. Ulti- 
mately the Conference should consist of the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
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with a special representation of the Government of India. 
The interests of the Crown colonies would be safeguarded 
by the Secretary of State. The Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom should be the president of this Conference 
or ‘ Imperial Council.’ 

After dealing with the history and constitution of the 
Colonial Conference, Mr Lyttelton’s despatch makes a 
new and practical suggestion. The colonial Prime 
Ministers, he says, cannot stay long in London. 


‘It is therefore desirable that subjects which they may agree 
to discuss should be as much as possible prepared beforehand 
by a body on which they would be represented, and should 
be presented to them in as concise and clear a form, and with 
as much material for forming « judgment as possible.’ 


He points out that in questions of defence this work is 
already done by the Imperial Defence Committee, on which 
also his Majesty's Government desire to obtain from time 
to time the presence of colonial representatives, so that 
his proposal relates vo civil questions alone. Mr Lyttelton 
proposed, accordingly, that there should be a joint perma- 
nent Commission, consisting of representatives, appointed 
and paid by the United Kingdom and other States which 
take part in the Conference, and acting like other Royal 
Commissions, that is to say, that they should investigate 
facts and suggest policy on questions definitely referred 
to them. The references would be made either by the 
Colonial Conference at its meetings, or at any time by 
agreement between two or more of the Governments 
zoncerned. The Commission would consist of permanent 
paid members, and could call in assessors for special 
questions. It would have its office in London, ‘as the 
most convenient centre, and a secretary and adequate 
staff. It was suggested that the secretary should also 
act as secretary to the Colonial Conference or ‘ Imperial 
Council’ when it met, and should be responsible for 
keeping all records both of the Council and the Com- 
mission. Thus, by means of the Commission and the 
Secretariat, a greater continuity would be given to the 
work done by the Colonial Conference. 

Mr Lyttelton’s despatch of April 20, 1905, and the 
replies received, were published a few days before Mr 
Balfour’s Government resigned office. The replies of 

Cc 2 
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Australia, Cape Colony, and Natal were virtually accept- 
ances of the changes proposed. The Government of 
Newfoundland appears to have failed to understand the 
project; and that of New Zealand had not sent any 
definite answer. The Canadian Government replied in a 
more reserved and critical tone. They evidently dislike 
the proposal to change the title ‘ Colonial Conference ’ into 
‘Imperial Council,’ and dread the effect which words have 
on things. They apprehend that the change 


‘would be interpreted as marking a step distinctly in advance 
of the position hitherto attained in the discussion of the re- 
lations between the Mother-Country and the Colonies. ... A 
Conference is a more or less unconventional gathering for in- 
formal discussion of public questions, continued, it may be, 
from time to time, as circumstances external to itself may 
render expedient, but possessing no faculty or power of 
binding action. The assemblies of Colonial Ministers which 
met in 1887, 1897, and 1902 appear to fulfil these conditions. 
The term “Council,” on the other hand, indicates a more 
formal assemblage possessing an advisory and deliberative 
character, and, in conjunction with the word “Imperial,” 
suggests a permanent institution which, endowed with a con- 
tinuous life, might eventually come to be regarded as an en- 
croachment upon the full measure of autonomous legislative 
and administrative power now enjoyed by all the self- 
governing Colonies.’ 


The Canadian Government suggest that the title 
‘Imperial Conference’ might be less open to objection ; 
and indeed it would be, as things stand, a more exactly 
expressive name. But, if the passage just quoted be 
compared with that previously taken from Mr Lyttelton’s 
despatch, it will be seen that there is a wide divergence of 
view. On this side of the Atlantic the Conferences are 
alleged to have developed into what is, virtually, a true 
Council ; on the other side they are still ‘ unconventional 
gatherings for informal discussion.’ 

The Canadian Government express themselves as more 
favourably disposed towards the proposal of a permanent 
Joint Commission to prepare and complete work for the 
Conference. They ‘ cannot, however, wholly divest them- 
selves of the idea that such a Commission might con- 
ceivably interfere with the working of responsible 
Government,’ and therefore desire to adjourn discussion 
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of the scheme till the next Conference meets. Their idea 
presumably is that it might be morally difficult for the 
Canadian Government not to accept the recommenda- 
tions of a Joint Commission; and that such a Com- 
mission, sitting in London, might be warped by the insi- 
dious ideas and sentiments of the Imperial capital. 

As the assent of Canada is essential, and as the 
Canadian Government are probably even more reluctant 
than their reply shows, no practical result yet is likely to 
come from Mr Lyttelton’s despatch; but the correspond- 
ence has been none the less very useful. It is a recon- 
naissance which has thrown light upon the positions held 
by various Governments; and it will facilitate discussion 
when the Conference meets next April. The impression 
produced is that the despatch is ahead of the times. 
The tendency towards greater union produced by the 
South African War has been followed by a natural 
reaction or relaxation. Mr Lyttelton’s despatch is, per- 
haps, a forward wave in an ebbing tide. The views of 
the oldest and most leading colony have been adversely 
declared ; and in England itself the recent elections have 
brought to power the party which has an hereditary 
tendency to question and distrust Imperial ties and 
expansion. The present Government, in Lord Elgin’s 
despatch of February 22 last, have to some extent dis- 
associated themselves even from the modest proposals 
made in Mr Lyttelton’s despatch, although, on the other 
hand, their announced decision that India shall, in some 
way, be represented at the next Conference may even- 
tually lead to results far wider than they contemplated 
when they came to that decision. 

One practical question may be asked here. All these 
schemes turn upon the increased activity,'as a permanent 
council, of the existing Colonial Conference. lt is assumed 
that the free States of the Empire have business in com- 
mon, business which cannot be adequately discussed by 
written correspondence, sufficient to make it worth while 
to assemble the Prime Ministers in London at short and 
regular intervals of years. Is thisso? Does the utility 
of the Conference repay the trouble? The question might 
easily occur to a Prime Minister who has to travel from 
Australia and back. Ordinary business can be transacted 
without any such meeting. Special subjects, such as 
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postal arrangements, merchant shipping laws, copyright 
legislation, and the like, often are, and certainly always 
can be, discussed by conferences of expert officials. On 
the other hand questions of foreign policy cannot wait 
for a quadrennial Conference: They have to be dealt’ with 
as they arise, often very suddenly, and with much secrecy 
and despatch. There are indeed a few big subjects, such 
as definite proposals to enter into special commercial 
relations by means of preferential tariffs, or schemes of 
common defence, for the discussion of which an occa- 
sional assembly of Prime Ministers would be desirable. 
It would in reality be a congress convened to do a big 
thing, to establish, even in a modified form, a Zollverein 
or a Kriegsverein. But, if large proposals of this kind 
lead to nothing, is there much which could not be as 
well discussed by despatch or by conferences of experts ? 
It is well to point out the danger that, if the system 
of Prime Ministers themselves attending conferences is 
to continue, busy and practical statesmen may come to 
think that the advantage hardly compensates the trouble. 
The absence of warmth and zeal with regard to the 
Conference apparent in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s despatch is 
probably due to his feeling that either the Conference will 
become too strong, and threaten by its decisions the inde- 
pendence of the colonies, or will be barren of results and 
hardly worth attending except for sentimental reasons. 
This hesitation may be a sign of the future, and may 
some day, for a very different reason, be shared by the 
Tory party. During recent years the invitation to closer 
union in political forms has, on the whole, proceeded 
from the mother-country, while the reluctance has been 
on the side of the colonies, especially Canada, fearing as 
they do the over-great dominance in any such formal 
confederation of this wealthy, populous, and well-equipped 
central State. But the day may come, as the colonies 
grow to be equal or superior in wealth and population, 
when the demand will be made by the allied States in 
the Empire and the reluctance will be on the side of the 
United Kingdom. It is certain that any proposal for 
joint management of foreign naval and military affairs, 
and for.a share in the supreme control exercised in 
London over India and the Crown colonies and depen- 
dencies, would be strongly resisted, whenever it was 
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made, by the great departments and civil and military 
professions which have so much interest and power in 
preventing change; and it would be far from acceptable 
to the British aristocracy and middle class. The colonies 
are still young and fearful of encroachments upon their 
autonomy, while this proud island does not yet fear in- 
vasion of its monopoly of the power which by its own 
might it has established over more than three hundred 
million denizens of Asia and Africa. But to brook 
diminution of power costs no less than to lose independ- 
ence. In the end, therefore, the centre of resistance to 
closer forms of political union may well be transferred 
from Ottawa to London. 

Is it possible that, notwithstanding the natural reluct- 
ance and resistance both here and in the colonies, our 
destinies ordain for us a real central government for 
Imperial affairs, based upon the consent of the several 
states of the Empire and having in some real degree the 
powers and duties of the central governments in Germany 
and the United States? Mr F. S. Oliver, whose original 
and remarkable book is noticed at the head of this article, 
has made, for our edification, a study of the clear-visioned 
and state-building man to whom, more than to any other, 
is due that Federal Union which, with all its defects, has 
held together half a continent for over a hundred years 
of storm and calm. Alexander Hamilton, with the 
steady support of Washington, overcame difficulties which, 
in Mr Oliver's view, were greater in some ways, if less in 
. others, than those which oppose the federal union of the 
free states of the British Empire. It is no doubt true that 
steamships and telegraphs, soon perhaps telephones, make 
communications more rapid on the whole in the British 
Empire than they were in 1790 in the United States. 
Yet it is more difficult to build unity out of sea-divided 
lands than out of those forming part of one continent 
and lying within a ring-fence. The sea, if it is only 
the Irish Channel, breaks that chain of personal touch, 
that continuity of interest and emotion, based on the 
relation of men in one parish to men in the next which, 
for instance, links John o’ Groat’s House to Land’s End. 
The States of the British Empire are not, like those of 
America, one by nature ; and no postal services can com- 
pensate for the absence of the parish-to-parish touch. 
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Yet the strongest work is made from the most difficult 
material. As a strong nation was built out of families 
and tribes, so may a strong federal Empire be built out 
of nations. In his opening address to the Colonial Con- 
ference of 1902, Mr Chamberlain said : 


‘Our paramount object is to strengthen the bonds which 
unite us, and there are only three principal avenues by which 
we can approach this object. They are, through our political 
relations in the first place; secondly, by some kind of com- 
mercial union; in the third place, by considering the questions 
which arise out of Imperial defence.’ 


M. Speyer, whose lucid study is well worth the attention 
of serious students, after carefully examining these three 
roads, is brought to the conclusion that we are most 
advanced towards a practical union on that of joint 
defence, and that in the military and naval sphere the 
development of existing institutions, especially of the 
Imperial Defence Committee, should allow the colonies 
to share in the ‘haute direction.’ If this came to pass, 
it should lead to much else as the colonies grow and as 
they develope the class from which good civil and 
military officials are drawn. The process will probably 
be slow; on the other hand, events may precipitate 
results. M. Speyer asks: 


‘Qui saurait dire quel serait l’effet sur les destinées de 
Empire de quelque grande guerre ow l’Angleterre, luttant 
pour son existence, ferait appel au concours de tous ses 
enfants? O’est dans Ja confraternité d’armes d’une guerre 
victorieuse que disparaient les derniéres résistances qui sépa- 
raient encore les divers Etats Allemands; ce sera peut-étre de 
quelque convulsion mondiale que naitra lunité fédérale de 
l’Empire Britannique.’ 


War is the father of things, and patient endurance is 
the mother. Our business is to maintain cordial relations 
between the States of the Empire and to improve them 
as occasion may offer, keeping, like the wise virgins, our 
lamps trimmed and our lights burning so that all things 
may be ready when the hour comes. ‘Tout vient a qui 
sait attendre.’ Yes, if one knows how to wait. 
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V 


Art. IL—THE GROWTH OF THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales. By 
Jonathan Nield. Third edition. London: Elkin Mat- 
thews, 1904. 


MR NIE cp has set himself a useful task, and he has done 
it well. Thousands of people every year owe to fiction 
their first love of history. From an ‘Ivanhoe’ or a ‘ Last 
of the Barons’ they learn that a study of past ages does 
not necessarily confine them to a dreary road, marked at 
intervals by inanimate figures of the kings and queens 
who serve as chronological milestones. From such books 
they discover, often for the first time, that history may 
be made as full of human interests, of passion and pathos, 
of tragedy and comedy, as is the life of their own con- 
temporaries. It is to them that Mr Nield most strongly 
appeals in his admirable ‘Guide to the Best Historical 
Novels and Tales,’ classified according to the date of the 
period or events with which they are concerned. 

Twenty years ago there appeared in this Review 
an article on ‘The Growth of the English Novel.’ It is 
referred to here because its contents supply what may 
seem to be gaps in the following pages; for the subject 
of the present article is wholly different from that of 
Mr Nield. It is not concerned with the question, what 
are the best historical novels which have been written 
on any particular period. It rather seeks to indicate by 
what stages historical novels came to be written at all. 
Van scope of the enquiry is best defined by two striking 
eatures in the growth of novels and of historical fiction. 
The first is the fact that before 1748 English literature 
includes only two novels which are still read—if indeed 
either can be called a novel—namely, ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ and ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ The second feature is 
that the first historical novel, which still holds the field, 
was not published till 1814. Periods of splendid literary 
achievement came and went, leaving imperishable poetry, 
plays, essays, memoirs, but, with the two exceptions 
noted, not a single novel, and no historical romance. 
How is the lateness of this development to be explained ? 
The answer is that novels, and for a still longer period 
historical romances, were, so to speak, in search of them- 
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selves; they had no conscious purpose, no clear perception 
of their true domain. Writers felt that poetry and 
tragedy and comedy and satire did not exhaust the 
literary methods of representing human life. . They per- 
ceived that over distant ages, remote civilisations, ancient 
heroes, there hung those mists and shadows which 
heighten picturesqueness. They recognised that the twi- 
light of the past is ready-made poetry, throbbing with 
the mystery which is the soul of romance. They saw 
that there was room for another imitative art. But its 
form, its boundaries, even its aim, were concealed from 
their knowledge. So they groped their way blindfold, 
sometimes on, but more often off, the true road, towards 
a definite position in literature. 

The progress of historical fiction cannot be traced 
without studying the growth of the novel, which was its 
parent. The relationship is natural, for it was inevitable 
that the realities of the present should be reproduced 
with some success before the realities of the past could 
be attempted without inevitable failure. Until novelists 
reached a certain stage of perfection, attained some 
definiteness of purpose, and grasped the true scope of 
their art, historical romance was impossible. The instru- 
ment which Scott applied to the materials of history 
was the same instrument which Richardson and Fielding 
and a long line of predecessors had perfected. But, from 
the first, novelists seem to have been inspired by a sense 
that it was possible to apply their methods to the imita- 
tion of life in past ages. As they realised the limits of 
their special art more and more clearly, their efforts after 
historical romance become more and more definite in aim. 
It is the object of the following pages to study the growth 
of this idea of historical romance out of, and side by side 
with, the development of the novel, and to trace the 
elaboration of the romantic picture of the past by means 
of the hints and suggestions that were dropped in the 
gradual perfecting of the parent form of prose fiction. 


It is unnecessary to trace the origin of English novels 
back to epic poetry, through Greek and Latin tales, monk- 
ish legend, medieval romances of chivalry, German jest- 
books, Italian, French, and Spanish fiction. Asthe tide, now 
of idealism, now of realism, swept over the literary world, 
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each advancing wave was enriched by something that its 
predecessor had left behind. In the operation of this law 
of action and reaction the weapons of the novelist were 
tempered and polished. The drama, diaries, journals, 
letters, essays, character-sketches, biographies, memoirs, 
each added something to the perfecting of the instrument. 
To the same progress the homely detail of Bunyan, the 
minute circumstantiality of Defoe, the fine analysis and 
laboured pathos of Richardson, the organic unity and 
humour of Fielding, the farce of Smollett, the sentiment 
of Sterne, more directly contributed. In the works of 
great masters the methods of handling the materials of 
literature approximate. From Richardson and Fielding 
the novel gained that self-knowledge which was denied to 
the efforts of their predecessors. The eighteenth century 
closes what may be called the childhood of prose fiction. 
Beyond it lie the stages through which the English novel 
passed in its growth from youth to maturity. 

Historical romance waited many years for its full 
development. But, when its hour came, its triumph was 
for the time even more brilliant; and prose fiction 
of every kind profited by Sir Walter Scott’s prodigious 
success. The world of polite literature was revolutionised. 
Not only did Scott enlarge and define the field of fiction ; 
he also raised the position of the novelist. Henceforward 
novels resembled the east wind in spring; nothing could 
escape their ravages. Within afew years scarcely a bone 
of ouxm ancestors was left undisturbed; not a distress or 
danger of love, lawful or unlawful, was undescribed ; not 
a mystery of fashion was unknown in the pantry. Like 
Aaron’s rod, prose fiction devoured every other kind of 
literature. From the Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s 
‘Apollo’s self might pass unheard’; but every door flew 
open to the novelist. ‘The mob of gentlemen who write 
with ease’ was reinforced by a larger mob of similarly 
gifted ladies; women who, two centuries ago, would have 
left behind them a chest of letters and a stout volume 
of recipes, occupied their pens in writing novels. If a 
statesman sought to explain a policy, a reformer to expose 
an abuse, a Protestant to reveal the mine over which 
society slumbered, prose fiction became the recognised 
channel of communication. Ethical treatises, political 
pamphlets, social dissertations, scarcely dared to venture 
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abroad without an amatory accompaniment. Abstruse 
points of divinity led to a conjugal dénotiment; philo- 
sophers broached their theories side by side with an 
unhappy attachment ; travellers who collected their wild 
adventures said with Byron, ‘I want a hero’; even Dr 
Dryasdust played the troubadour, and required a heroine 
to display the costume of the period. 
Unlike the Caliph Vathek, who built a separate 
/ palace for each pleasure, the novelists attempted to 
crowd into one volume the imagination of the poet, 
the reflection of the philosopher, the observation of the 
essayist, the dramatist’s power of representation, the 
insight of the historian, the wit of the worldling. A 
perfect novel is at once the phoenix of literary zoology, 
and a first-rate test of first-rate talents. One result of 
the degrading position from which the novel suddenly 
leaped into glory was the perfect freedom enjoyed by 
the novelist. He obtained this license because, in the 
first instance, critics ignored his work as outside the 
pale of art. Fiction was the Alsatia of literature, and 
novelists exercised the liberty of Bohemians because they 
were outlaws. It was partly this liberty which made the 
novel both in England and France the expression of the 
Romantic revolution with which the eighteenth century 
closed and its successor opened. 

In sixteenth-century England the truest expression of 
he spirit of the age was found in dramatists and poets. 
Historical plays and poems, together with a pile of tracts 
and pamphlets, occupied the greater part of the space 
subsequently filled by novels. Hardly any work of prose 
fiction belonging to the Elizabethan age is known ex- 
cept to students of literature. If our ancestors wished 
to stretch their limbs and gaze on wider horizons, they 
made their own romance, scoured the Spanish main, or 
singed the beard of the King of Spain. The prose stories 
read by those who remained at home in the spacious times 
of Elizabeth were romances of knightly deeds, adven- 
turous tales of low life, or short stories translated, 
imitated, or adapted, from Spanish or Italian sources. 

For a moment it seemed as if there might spring up 
an Elizabethan school of historical romance. The wild 
adventures of Jack Wilton in Nash’s ‘ Unfortunate 
Traveller’ (1594) belong, indeed, to the Spanish school 
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of picaresque fiction. But the scene is laid in the times 
of Henry VIII; historical personages, like the Earl of 
Surrey, are introduced; and the episodes are described 
with a realistic force which, for more than a century, 
was not rivalled in English literature. In a similar vein, 
but of less literary importance, were Lodge’s two historical 
romances, ‘The History of Robert, Second Duke of Nor- 
mandy, surnamed Robin the Divell’ (1591), and ‘ The Life 
and Death of William Longbeard’ (1593). The first of 
these two books professes to be ‘drawne out of the old 
and ancient antiquaries’; and the author claims to ‘ stand 
not so much on the termes as the trueth.’ To the same 
school also belonged Thomas Deloney, whose ‘ Pleasant 
History of John Winchcomb’ and ‘Thomas of Reading 
or the Sixe Worthie Yeomen of the West’ were prob- 
ably published about the same time. The scene of 
‘Thomas of Reading’ is laid in the times of Henry I; 
and its hero, Thomas Cole, really existed in history. The 
‘Sixe Worthie Yeomen of the West’ were six clothiers 
of ‘great credit, namely, Thomas Cole of Reading, Gray 
of Glocester, Sutton of Salisburie, Fitzallen of Worcester, 
Tom Doue of Excester, and Simon of Southampton, alias 
Supbroth.’ Their journeyings to London, their meetings 
with the three northern clothiers, their merriments at 
Jarrat’s Hall, their exploits and diversions, are chronicled 
in bald style. But the murder of Thomas of Reading by 
the ‘Oast’ and ‘Oastess’ of the ‘Crane’ at Colebrooke is 
told with a simplicity and directness which are not with- 
out power. There is no attempt to delineate character, 
no effort to restore the life of the past or to paint a 
historical background. Incident only, without pictur- 
esque detail, is relied upon for the interest of the story. 
Other forms of prose fiction proved stronger than this 
national growth of historical romance, which could only 
thrive in a more sophisticated age. The sanctity of 
history was unknown to the Elizabethans; they had no 
conception of geography or chronology; they cared 
nothing for exactness in the reproduction of the manners 
and customs of the past. Fiction flowed into other 
channels. The ‘ Euphues’ of John Lyly was published in 
1579-80. That ‘exquisitely-pleasant-to-read and inevit- 
ably-to-be-remembered manual’ of wit, though treasured 
as their lives by the Sir Piercie Shaftons of the day, was 
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ridiculed by Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. Yet its in- 
fluence was great. Lyly was the first English stylist, 
the first literary artist. His book founded a school, of 
which Sir Philip Sidney, Thomas Lodge, ayd Robert 
Greene were the most distinguished mombersf) 

Sidney's ‘ Arcadia’ (1588) was not, indeed, of native 
origin. That ‘simple image of his gentle witt and golden 
pillar of his noble courage’ was based on the ‘ Arcadia’ 
of the Neapolitan Sannazaro and the ‘ Diana’ of George 
de Montemayor and the Spanish romances of knightly 
deeds. Its poetic prose delighted Spenser and Shake- 
speare; it supplied dramatists with plots, furnished 
Charles I with a prayer, gave Richardson the name of 
a heroine. It was imitated by Lady Mary Wroth in her 
‘Urania’ (1621), and by John Reynolds in the ‘ Flower of 
Fidelitie’ (1650). But its influence on the development of 
prose fiction was comparatively slight. 

In Lodge and Greene Lyly found more direct imitators. 
To the first of these writers belong ‘The Delectable 
History of Forbonius and Prisceria’ (1584) and ‘ Rosa- 
lynde: Euphues golden Legacie ’ (1590), the most popular 
of his romances, which supplied to Shakespeare the plot 
and several of the characters of ‘ As you Like it.’ Lodge's 
adventurous life is commemorated in his works. ‘Rosa- 
lynde’ is said to be ‘fetcht from the Canaries,’ whither 
the author had voyaged with Captain Clarke. On an 
expedition with Cavendish to Brazil he wrote ‘A Margarite 
of America’ (1596), which he professes to have found ‘in 
the Librarie of the Jesuits, in Sanctum [Santos], in the 
Spanish tong.’ The poetic prose of Lodge, interspersed 
with ‘ Hglogs’ and lyrics, is embroidered with a profusion 
of rich descriptions of castles standing by the side of 
gracious silver-floating rivers; environed with curious 
planted trees to minister shade, and sweet smelling flowers 
to recreate the senses. Within are sumptuous chambers 
whose doors are carved from whitest marble; the beds 
are of ebony inlaid with gems; the walls are hung with 
tapestry, beautified with gold and pearls, and showing 
how Apollo caused the woods to leap and the Hebrus to 
stay his course with his amorous lament. In the same 
poetic and sometimes pedantic vein wrote Greene. 
Neither he nor Lodge profess to analyse character or 
describe contemporary society, or represent actual life, 
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Throughout the seventeenth century the development 
of a national school of fiction in England was interrupted 
by the popularity of French writers; and the literary 
history of the English novel is bound up with that of 
France. Early in the period appeared two books which 
helped forward the growth of historical romance, though 
they differed widely from one another in aim and treat- 
ment. One was the ‘Argenis’ of John Barclay (1621), 
the other the ‘ Astrea’ of Honoré d’Urfé (1610-27). Both 
were once widely popular ; both are now forgotten. 

‘ Argenis’ is, from one point of view, a political treatise, 
akin to More’s ‘ Utopia’ or Harrington’s ‘Oceana.’ From 
another point of view it is a historical romance dealing 
with the immediate past, introducing, under classical 
names, real personages such as Philip II of Spain, Henry 
III and Henry IV of France, Queen Elizabeth, Catherine 
de Medici, Calvin, and the Guises. Nor are the actors 
merely names; some attempt is made to individualise 
their characters. ‘Argenis’ was translated into English, 
possibly at the suggestion of Charles I; it was studied by 
Richelieu ‘ too much,’ says Myles Davies, ‘ for the good of 
his neighbours’; it was praised by Cowper for its enter- 
tainment, and by Coleridge for its Latinity. To-day little 
more than its name survives. 

More popular than ‘ Argenis’ was D’Urfé’s pastoral 
romance. The dust of two centuries of oblivion lies thick 
upon the volume; yet ‘Astrea’ was a queen who’ once 
ruled the fashionable world with an absolute sway which 
few books have ever rivalled. Both its publication and 
its construction reveal the gulf that divides society in the 
seventeenth century from that of to-day. The first two 
parts appeared seventeen years before the fourth and 
fifth, which were posthumously published (1627) two years 
after the author's death; only a patient leisured age could 
wait so long to know whether Celadon and Astrea were 
made happy. Nor would our taste tolerate the seventy 
subordinate histories which retard the progress of the 
main story and yet are only interludes in dissertations 
on love. But St Francois de Sales, Bishop Camus, La 
Fontaine, Boileau, acknowledged Astrea’s charm. From 
the romance Bossuet borrowed his panegyric on St Ber- 
nard, and Corneille ‘conveyed’ some verses for his ‘ Cid.’ 

Of contemporary society ‘ Astrea’ became the breviary. 
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It gave the tone to the men and women who assembled 
in the famous salon bleu of the ‘incomparable Arthenice’ 
at the Hétel de Rambouillet. It was in fact a protest 
against the coarseness of the preceding period. It ushered 
in a new age of politeness. Men had often shown that 
they could die for women ; but, with rare exceptions, they 
had not learned to live in their company. They had 
approached the other sex in the libertine spirit which is 
bred of contempt; now they courted them with the 
respectful homage that is paid to divinities. ‘Astrea 
made women the centre of society; it treated them as 
objects not only of pursuit and desire, but of respect and 
worship. Cupid ceases to bea naked boy. In the pastoral 
he masqueraded as a shepherd; in the new heroic romance 
he dons the armour of an ancient Roman and the curling 
wig of the Grand Monarque. 

It is, however, to other causes that D’Urfé owes his 
place among the founders of the historical novel. As 
Don Quixote moves in the midst of the real scenery of 
his own Sierras, so Astrea inhabits a real district, chosen 
because it was D’Urfé’s birthplace, and because he knew 
it best. The scene is laid in Le Forez, in barbarous Gaul 
of the fifth sentury. Notonly are the natural descriptions 
true, but in ‘his historical background the author has 
attempted to paint, though with scanty and inaccurate 
knowledge, details of the customs, antiquities, and institu- 
tions of the period. In the art of representing life he has 
served his apprenticeship by copying real figures. The 
story veils the gallantries of the Courts of Henry III and 
Henry IV as well as his own love for Diane de Chateau- 
morand. He has laid bare some of the secrets of his 
heart, though the self-revelation does not belong to the 
modern type, but is disguised in the form of immaterial 
idealised creations. Finally, with D’Urfé, love is not the 
impersonal, general, uniform emotion which it had been 
in chivalrous romance, and was to become in the new 
school of heroic romance. On the contrary, he has subtly 
discriminated the different shapes which love assumes 
in different characters. Here he is the predecessor of 
Marivaux. Yet he has the heart of Prévost, for he still 
treats love as a veritable passion, without allowing it to 
dissipate its force in the scholasticism and metaphysics of 
amorous gallantry. 
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e practice of introducing real characters into prose 
fiction spread. In her ‘ Urania’ (1621) Lady Mary Wroth 
probably alludes to the gallantries of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. So Gombaud in his ‘ L’Endimion’ (1624), which 
was translated into English by Hurst in 1637, tells his 
passion for Marie de Medici. The amorous adventures of 
Henry IV, the eventful wooing of Marguerite de Rohan 
by the Chevalier de Chabot, the love-story of Madame 
de Longueville and Coligny, all appeared under the dis- 
guise of fiction. Through the long-winded romances of 
La Calprenéde and Madeleine de Scudéry runs the same 
thread of reality. In their structure, or want of struc- 
ture, these new tales resembled the old romances of 
chivalry. In both a hundred subordinate narratives are 
tacked to the central history, distinguished from it and 
from each other only by the names of the actors, turning 
on the same incidents with wearisome monotony. 

The craving for action still ruled. Pastoral insipidity 
revolted the men who had fought in the Thirty Years; 
War, or conspired against Richelieu or Mazarin; they 
demanded mighty sword-play. But the new literature 
must also gratify the growing taste for reality, and pass 
the new criticism of the salon. In the first place it begs 
the protection of history. For the impossibilities of the 
older school were exchanged the improbabilities of the 
new. Gone are the giants and dwarfs, the enchanted 
castles, the magic unguents, dragons, and necromancers. 
They make room for historical personages whose stature 
is raised to superhuman proportions till they become as 
gods and goddesses. Instead of imaginary or legendary 
heroes of involved lineage and generally illegitimate 
origin, the actors strut the stage as Cyrus, or Alexander, 
or Horatius Cocles, who had at least lived and acted a 
part in real history. In the second place, throughout the 
older tales knightly enterprise had played a greater part 
than love; glory was the mainspring of action and beauty 
the reward of its attainment. In the new romance, love 
under the form of veneration, sublimated to an essence, 
cold as an Alpine air, as impersonal as a law of nature, 
was the master-spirit; and knightly exploits were the 
tribute laid by an adorer at the feet of his divinity. 

‘Before the newer style of romance the pastoral 
withered and faded. The artificial world of ‘Astrea’ 
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suggests a vision of elegantly attired shepherdesses, their 
faces rouged and patched, dressed in low-necked, short- 
sleeved robes looped up with ribbons and flowers, 
wearing high-heeled red shoes and tiny hats perched on 
the right sides of their heads. They sit beneath ever- 
flowering hawthorns, each maiden holding in her hand a 
crook, and each accompanied by a lamb which appears to 
mistake its guardian for its mother. At their feet or by 
their sides sit or recline young exquisites, dressed in 
elaborate silks of delicate shades of colour surmounted 
by rich mantles of gold and silver tissue, waving hats 
surcharged with plumes, while they weave for their 
ladies garlands of sonnets, odes, and madrigals. 

/ Society, like literature, delighted in masquerade ; and 
from such an unreal vision it is but a slight transition 
to the chambre bleue of the Hétel de Rambouillet at the 
close of 1644. Round the hostess gather all that is most 
distinguished in the Parisian world of wit, beauty, and 
fashion. Here are the Duchesse de Longueville and the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse, two women capable of saving or 
overthrowing a kingdom; here are Madame de Sévigné, 
a bride of one year’s standing, Mademoiselle de La 
Vergne, a child of eleven, and Madeleine de Scudéry, 
ugly, yet already famous. The company have assembled 
to hear Corneille read a tragedy. But how pass the time 
till he arrives? It is proposed to bind the eyes of Made- 
moiselle de La Vergne for a game of blind-man’s buff. 
Madame de Rambouillet consents. The girl has been led 
blindfold to the centre of the room, and is just cautiously 
advancing, with outstretched hands, when the door opens 
and the inseparable pair of brothers enter, Pierre and 
Thomas Corneille. So the gay party settle down to hear 
the great Pierre read his grave tragedy of ‘Théodore,’ 
while the young Bossuet fidgets in his seat with im- 
patience as the author misses all the points of his decla- 
mation. Imaginary as the picture may be, it brings 
together Mademoiselle de Scudéry, in whose hands the new 
school of romance attained its highest popularity ; Cor- 
neille, whose tragedies banished that cumbrous instrument 
for the representation of heroic action ; and Mademoiselle 
de La Vergne, who, as Madame de La Fayette, wrote the 
one French novel of the century which is still read, and 
guided romance towards the attainment of its true end. 
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In heroic, as compared with pastoral romance, though 
the transition towards realism may be slight, yet a step 
is made. The artificiality remains a question of degree, 
but there is a distinct advance towards reality. French 
romance writers chose their characters from history. In 
thus imitating the example of contemporary tragedians 
they issued their challenge to the stage. Historical 
romance became for a few years the favourite form of 
ideal fiction. -Even those who most grossly caricatured 
history appealed most strenuously to its support. La 
Calprenéde and Scudéry assert that truth must reign as 
the Queen of romance, and parade their authorities even 
when a Cyrus and an Alexander discourse on the meta- 
physics of love as if they frequented the Hétel de 
Rambouillet or the Saturdays at the Hétel du Marais. 
It was this travesty of history which makes Boileav 
denounce Scudéry for presuming 


‘Peindre Brutus galant et Caton dameret.’ 


Yet, from another point of view, Boileau’s condemnation 
is praise. When he complains that Scudéry never painted 
an ancient Roman except.from a living model in con- 
temporary Paris, he admits her title to be a realist. 

Thus the two tendencies towards realism on the one 
side and a historical background on the other, may be 
traced through the wildest unrealities of heroic romance. 
Even Gomberville, who, in his ‘Polexandre,’ blends the 
impossibilities of chivalrous fiction with the improbabili- 
ties of the newer school, quotes Diodorus Siculus, con- 
tributes a mass of geographical detail, and is at pains to 
indicate those passages of his work where he has most: 
departed from fact. La Calprenede, the best of the 
writers of heroic romance, in his ‘Cassandre’ (1642) 
‘Cléopatre’ (1648), and the unfinished ‘ Faramond’ (1661), 
produced a compendium of universal history for the 
periods which he covers in the trilogy. He quotes among 
his authorities Tacitus, Plutarch, Suetonius, Velleius 
Paterculus, and Josephus. He distinguishes between 
romances like the ‘ Amadis’ cycle, which have no truth, 
no probability, no charters, no chronology, and his own 
works, which contain only history, embellished by inven- 
tion and decorated by fancy. Neither in ‘Cassandre’ nor 
in ‘Cléopatre’ is there, he asserts, anything opposed to 
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truth, though there may be matters beyond truth. In 
‘Faramond’ he admits that he has exercised a greater 
license, because the period is less familiar. Yet even 
here he claims to be consistent, and prides himself on 
speaking of knights and lances, a license that he had not 
allowed himself in works treating of an earlier period. 
Writers of this school used history as a cloak for their 
absurd improbabilities. Out of the distant past they 
selected for their hero a famous personage and plunged 
him into a complicated series of adventures which were 
incompatible with his real character, his true career, or 
the civilisation of his day. In half a dozen pages they 
asserted their respect for history; in as many volumes 
they proved their contempt. Promise and performance 
were ludicrously out of keeping. Yet the promise itself, 
hypocritical though it was, is significant. 

Madeleine de Scudéry, in her most famous romance, 
‘Artamene, ou le Grand Cyrus’ (1649-53), adds another 
kind of reality. Her book is amasked pageant—a gallery 
of portraits, idealised, yet recognisable by contemporaries, 
of the princess and princesses, the great lords and ladies, 
the courtiers, the soldiers, the ecclesiastics, the academi- 
cians who composed society in the reign of Louis XIII, 
and under the regency of Anne of Austria. Artaméne, 
for example, is Condé; Madame, the Duchesse de 
Longueville ; Cléobuline Queen of Corinth, Christina of 
Sweden; Sappho, Mademoiselle de Scudéry herself. The 
wars in which Artameéne is engaged are real wars. The 
siege of Cumes is the siege of Dunkirk (1646); the battle 
of Thybarra, a minutely circumstantial account of the 
battle of Lens (1648); and the commanders under or 
against Condé appear under feigned names and titles. 
The amusements are those of the French aristocracy at 
the period. Life at the baths, water-parties, picnics, 
concerts, are described, not because they were the 
recreations of the Medes, but because they were the rage 
in contemporary France. In the Cours la Reine, the 
fashionable promenade of Paris (Suze), with its four shady 
alleys by the banks of the Seine (Choaspe), the most 
beautiful women, in smart carriages, and the handsomest 
men, magnificently dressed and mounted, bow, converse, 
pass and repass. Sport was a passion of the seventeenth 
century both with men and women. In ‘Le Grand 
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Cyrus’ the woods echo with the horns of the huntsmen 
and the gay laughter of the spectators as the stag is skill- 
fully driven past the places where they are stationed. 
Collecting was a craze of contemporary Paris. In ‘Le 
Grand Cyrus’ Prince Mexaris invites the Princess Penthea 
tosee his magnificent collections of pictures, statues, plate, 
and furniture. Ballets, in which were represented scenes 
from history or mythology, were a favourite amusement 
of the Court; and in ‘Le Grand Cyrus’ the famous ballet 
of Arion, in which Angélique Paulet bestrode the dolphin 
is minutely described. 

Long-winded, incoherent, without plan or delineation 
of character, heroic romances offered a challenge to 
tragedy by aiming at the same object and working in 
the same material. Both portrayed the struggle of great 
souls against circumstances; both professed to draw 
from historical sources; both disdained—the one frankly, 
the other hypocritically—to study the external features 
of social life which distinguish the present from the past. 
But the drama could show with unrivalled power how 
types of character would act in given circumstances. In 
dealing with man as opposed to men its methods were 
more direct, its style broader, its effects more concen- 
trated, its strokes more telling. It represented emotion, 
not in narrative but in action. It was incomparably the 
more powerful instrument. The great masterpieces of 
Corneille and Racine drove out of the field the lengthy 
rambling productions of La Calprenéde and Scudéry. But 
where the novel justifies its existence is in the representa- 
tion of human life through the minute delineation of 
individual character and the careful observation of its 
ordinary surroundings. The drama only brings the actor 
on the stage ready-made, as a type or incarnation. The 
novel can trace the growth of character, distinguish its 
subtle gradations, exhibit its moral complexities, dis- 
criminate its delicate shades, note its local, casual, per- 
sonal peculiarities. It is to Madame de La Fayette’s honour 
that, in the ‘ Princesse de Cléves’ (1678), she suggested the 
field in which the novel meets the drama with superior 
weapons. Itis not claimed that she did more than suggest 
the change. Much remained for her successors. But the 
book is a notable one—the first romance in the French 
school which can even claim to live at the present day. 
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The scene of the ‘Princesse de Cléves’ is laid in the 
reign of Henry II. Court life at the Louvre under the 
house of Valois perhaps sufficiently resembled court life 
at Versailles under Louis XIV to excuse the absence of 
local colour and historical background. Probably writer 
and public were scarcely conscious that people thought, 
spoke, behaved differently.a hundred years earlier. | Cer- 
tainly-no effort is made to distinguish the manners and 
customs of the previous century from those which pre- 
vailed in the days of Madame de La Fayette herself... The 
descriptions are general, not particular ; the humanity is 
cast in the heroic mould, and beyond our strength to 
attain. So far the book differs little from the romances 
of the day. But the plot of the story is definite. There 
is a preconceived plan of composition ; in form it is short 
and compact; it has unity, and is not disturbed by minor 
plots or subordinate narratives. There are a taste and 
a feeling for natural landscape. Above all, the ‘ Prin- 
cesse de Cléves’ is a tragedy of the human heart and of 
married life. Hitherto pastoral and heroic romances 
had turned on the question whether the hero and heroine 
would marry or not; with the settlement of that problem 
the story ended. The title under which Loveday trans- 
lated ‘CléopAtre’ might have served for every previous 
romance; ‘Hymen’s Preeludia’ might be their general 
name. Madame de La Fayette knew that after marriage 
women’s hearts still beat’; and her ‘ Princesse de Cléves’ 
marks the twilight before the dawn of a new era. 

In the heroic romances of the seventeenth century 
the rise of the tide of realism is clearly marked. It may 
not be true, as Fureti¢re maliciously insinuates, that 
great ladies paid to have their portraits hung in Scudéry’s 
gallery. But it was an element of the success of ‘Le 
Grand Cyrus’ that the likenesses should be recognised 
by the sitters and their friends. In France, as well as in 
England, the realistic movement was favoured by the 
triumph of comedies of real life; by the success of char- 
acter sketches, like those of Overbury, Izaak Walton, or 
La Bruyére; by the multiplication of diarists and memoir 
writers ; by letters and autobiographies. From the ideal 
and aristocratic creations of heroic romance there was a 
reaction towards the equally exaggerated farce of novel- 
ists of low or middle-class life. Writers like Sorel, 
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Searron, and Furetiére were, indeed, parodists rather 
than exact delineators of ordinary life. Truth lay be- 
tween the two extremes, and was the immediate object 
of neither. Yet from the very nature of their subject 
this group of writers were constrained towards reality 

In Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, Cervantes, while 
satirising contemporary fiction, had rendered the reign 
of chivalric.romance impossible. To a less degree the 
same fate befell the ideal creations of pastoral and heroic 
romance. Parodists and satirists protested in the name 
of common-sense against the excesses of the imagination. 
They doubtless degraded ordinary life as much below 
truth as their rivals raised it above verisimilitude. But 
they painted from living models figures which were more 
powerful than their satire in undermining the older 
school. In ‘Francion’ (1622) Sorel, if indeed that un- 
acknowledged work is really his, sketches the history of 
a poor gentleman, with a short temper and a long sword, 
from the commencement of his career at the Collége de 
Lisieux in Paris. It is not the smallest merit of the ‘book 
that it discovers how great an interest may lie in a record 
of the impressions made upon a lad by the torture of an 
education which resembles that bestowed on Gargantua. 

‘Francion’ is in the style of Rowlandson’s caricatures. 
It is a coarse, farcical picture of lawyers and men of 
letters, the parish priest and the peasant, respectable 
citizens, professional thieves and vagabonds; it gibbets 
pedantic schoolmasters and venal judges, details the 
shifts of needy authors, scoffs at the self-advertisement 
of literary clubs. It thus presents a more exact and 
universal view of France in the seventeenth century than 
the idealised portraits of leaders of aristocratic society 
which were painted by writers of heroicromance. In the 
‘Berger Extravagant’ (1639), Sorel’s Lysis is the Don 
Quixote of pastoral fiction. The hero mistakes ‘ Astrea’ 
for a picture of real life, and tries to live in the Paris of 
Louis XIII like a shepherd of ancient Gaul. 

Scarron belongs to the same school as Sorel. His 
‘Roman Comique’ (1651-7) is a book without a plan; one 
chapter suggests another, one adventure a second. Yet 
its haphazard construction is well adapted to the happy- 
go-lucky lives of a band of strolling players, who knew 
not in the morning what might be their fate at nightfall. 
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Less gay than Scarron, less panoramic than Sorel, with 
a deeper, more ironical purpose than either, Furetiére 
completes their work in his ‘Roman Bourgeois’ (1666). 
Much of its interest is due to the object with which the 
two parts are composed—its picture of citizen life as it 
was, its warning of what that life would become if it 
aped the manners of the Court. 

The same methods were applied to aristocratic society. 
The ‘Mémoires de M. d’Artagnan’ (1701) of Gatien Courtilz 
de Sandras, and Hamilton’s ‘Comte de Grammont’ (1713), 
were, in a sense, realistic. It was impossible to deviate 
far from the truth, because every reader knew the 
originals and could compare the copy with the model. 
It was not now a question of some figure, drawn from 
the dim historic past, moving through imaginary coun- 
tries, plunged in indefinite surroundings which were 
equally adapted to the Mede, the Merovingian, the Moor, 
or the seventeenth century Frenchman. But, when 
Courtilz de Sandras drew a Mazarin, when Hamilton 
sketched a Buckingham or a Castlemaine, when Le Sage 
painted a Duke of Lerma or an Olivarez, Marivaux a 
Cardinal de Fleury, or Prévost a Henrietta of England, 
the likeness could be criticised. As with the actors, so 
with the stage. Cyrus, or Horatius Cocles, or Faramond 
might woo his lady-love in the stately palace of the 
Louvre or in the garden and park of Fontainebleau. But 
in dealing with more or less contemporary life it was 
necessary that the surroundings should be in keeping 
with reality. Incidents occurred in definite places; and, 
whether the scene was a royal antechamber or a squalid 
alehouse, it must be accurately described. 

It is with Le Sage and ‘Gil Blas’ (1715-35) that the 
realistic novel awakens to a conscious purpose. The 
book has not entirely escaped the improbabilities of 
heroic romance. Such a mass of adventure could not be 
condensed into one human experience. It is still tinged 
with the farcical one-sided exaggeration of the satirist or 
comic dramatist. Yet, on the whole, it gives a truthful 
representation of the details of ordinary life—a faithful 
picture of manners, full of minute and homely touches. 
But there is no preconceived plan of composition. The 
materials are gathered rather than arranged, accumu- 
lated, not collected for a purpose; and there is little de- 
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lineation of character. For these reasons the novel, even 
in the hands of Le Sage, misses the complete justification 
of its existence as a separate branch of imitative art. 

It was on French fiction that seventeenth century 
England was mainly fed. During part of the period our 
ancestors were engaged in making romance; the spirit 
of Puritanism was hostile to idle fiction; and after the 
Restoration the stage proved a formidable rival to novel- 
ists. .In this country there was nothing like the situation 
nette so often reproduced in France, where the literary 
tastes of the nation change as a whole or not at all, where 
literary despotisms are overthrown, the laws of the de- 
throned monarchs labelled as épiceries or perruques, and 
new tyrannies created, in their turn to be destroyed by 
as complete a revolution. Here chivalrous romance held 
its place for a longer period. ‘Don Belianis of Greece,’ 
‘Prince Erastus, Son to the Emperour Dioclesian,’ and 
even the sixth part of the ‘Famous and Renowned History 
of Amadis de Gaule,’ appeared in the days of Bunyan. 

In its main stages English fiction follows the same 
lines of development which were pursued in France. 
Pastoral romance took no firm root as a native growth. 
Numerous translations of La Calprenéde and Scudéry 
were, however, eagerly read. In the style of ‘Le Grand 
Cyrus’ Roger Boyle, Lord Broghill, afterwards Earl of 
Orrery, wrote ‘Parthenissa’ (1654-65), but without the 
peculiar realism of his model, and without a tithe of its 
success. In Protestant Puritan England women held a 
subordinate position. The drawing-rooms of the Duchess 
of Newcastle and Lady Sunderland never rivalled the 
Hétel de Rambouillet. So little interest was taken in the 
fortunes of Artabanes and Parthenissa, that Boyle never 
completed the book, or revealed the secret of the thicket 
in which the heroine is left with a youthful knight. 

How poor was the output of English fiction down to 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century may be seen 
from the preface which Francis Kirkman prefixes to his 
‘Famous and Delectable History of Don Bellianis of 
Greece, or the Honour of Chivalry’ (1671). Kirkman 
recommends to his readers a course of English fiction. 
His list includes the following : ‘The Seven Wise Masters,’ 
‘said to be of great esteem in Ireland’; ‘Fortunatus: 
Don Bellianis of Greece,’ ‘ purposely fitted with storyes 
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acted and done in England and Ireland’; ‘ Parismus and 
Parismenos,’ ‘Mountelion Knight of the Oracle,’ ‘Ornatus 
and Artesia’—all ‘Written in English by one Person’; 
‘Valentine and Orson’; ‘Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom’ ; ‘ History of the Destruction of Troy,’ ‘by. means of 
which the reader. will be able to understand any Peece 
of. Poetry. Similar stories are. recommended because 
they were the work of English writers: ‘Fragosa and 
his Three Sons’; ‘Bevis of Southampton’; and half a 
dozen others, whose titles it would be a weariness to 
repeat, together with ‘Amadis de Gaule,’ the sixth part 
of which had been ‘translated from the French’ by Kirk- 
man himself. Both in number and in ‘ worth and quality,’ 
the heroic romances translated from the French exceeded 
our English productions. Even these, says Kirkman, are 
fallen into disrepute ‘owing to the present slighting and 
neglect of all books in general by the particular esteem 
of our late English stage-plays.’ 

In the hands of English writers romance took a 
didactic form, and easily passed into allegory. ‘Satiated 
by the fluency and luxuriance of the French gallantry’ 
(so writes Edward Phillips in his translation of the 
‘Tilustrious Shepherdess’ (1656) of Perez of Montalvan), 
‘it will not be amiss to give a taste of the Spanish 
reserve and gravity. With the same object more 
original work was also done. The ‘ Aretina’ (1661) of Sir 
George Mackenzie, for example, is a rambling pedantic 
work, which is dignified by the title of ‘a serious ro- 
mance. The heroine is the daughter of Monanthropus, 
ex-chancellor of Egypt, who had followed Sir George’s 
advice (‘A Moral Essay,. preferring Solitude to Public 
Employment’) and abandoned human society for the 
wild woods. But the preface is an interesting ‘ Apologie 
for Romances.’ Romances are denounced, says the author, 
as being both the fire and the faggot which kindle and 
feed the flames of love, as wasting precious time, and as 
being lies. But their influence is the contrary. Who, he 
asks, that has seen the Philoclea of Sidney or the ‘ Cleo- 
patra of Scudérie’ will love a modern lady? If the novel 
is abject, it is thrown away; if it is excellent, time is 
spent, though not misspent. They cannot be lies, for 
they are not intended to deceive. None need ‘blush to 
walk in the paths which the famous Sidney, Scudérie, 
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Barkley, Broghill have beaten for them.’ Romance is 
more valuable than history, ‘because one teacheth us 
onely what is done, the other what should be done.’ 
Romance presents ‘ Vertue in its holy-day robes.’ It is 
‘the vessel which strains the erystal of virtue from the 
puddle of interest.’ It allures the lazy- lady and the 
luxurious gallant to spend hours in their chambers, 
‘which else the one would consecrate to the Bed and the 
other to the Bordell.’ He blames the old romances of 
chivalry, such as ‘Amadis de Gaule,’ because they- are 
stuffed with things wholly ‘impracticable,’ and asserts 
that henceforth all novels will be cast in ‘the mould of 
Scudérie,’ in natural conversation and in natural events. 

Another romance of the period deserves notice because 
it is even more avowedly serious. It brings us a stage 
nearer to the masterpiece of English romantic literature 
in the seventeenth century—‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
Nathaniel Ingelo’s ‘ Bentivolio and Urania’ was published 
in 1660. It is directed against the ‘impertinences of man- 
kind’ and the human follies which are incompatible with 
the dignity of reasonable souls. Among these Ingelo 
includes ‘the writing and reading of Romances. He 
praises Montaigne for saying ‘Quant aux Amadis et 
telles sortes d’escrits, ils n’ont pas eu le credit d’arrester 
seulement mon enfance’; and he wishes all were like the 
famous Frenchman. His hero, Bentivolio (Good-will), is 
a worthy champion, who ‘subdues several Bravos which 
infested the Regions of Anthropion,’ such as Eristes 
(strife), Gynoepicria (peevishness), Gelosia (jealousy), Bel- 
lona (war).. The countries in which Bentivolio, Urania, 
and Panaretus (all-virtuous) play their parts are similarly 
allegorical, such as Argentora (the covetous state) 
Piacenza (the voluptuous state), Vanasembla (the hypo- 
critical state), and Theoprepeia (the religious state). © 
Their adventures are interspersed with discourses on the 
existence of the deity, on the vanity of human life, or on 
empty pretenders to religion. 

In Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ (1678-84) the heroic 
romance of seventeenth-century England reaches its 
highest: perfection, as in France it culminated in Madame 
de La Fayette’s ‘Princesse de Cléves. What a multitude 
of national and social differences are summed up by the 
juxtaposition of the two books! Bunyan has been too 
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exclusively treated as a great allegorist. He may also, 
and with equal truth, be regarded as the first great 
novelist. All the necessary gifts are his in rich abundance. 
In the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ there are rapid narrative, 
vivid characterisation, crisp dialogue, purposeful descrip- 
tion. Each actor lives. A man of few books, but 
saturated, through the Authorised Version of the Bible, 
with the purest English, Bunyan’s style is perfection. 
The allegory never overpowers the pictorial side of the 
story; the dramatic instinct is stronger than the reflective; 
the teaching is rarely obtruded. Bunyan sees the world 
which he imagines with a clearness and intensity that 
enable him to reproduce his mental vision with marvel- 
lous force. Milton’s pictures of heaven and hell are 
magnificent as literature; but they are faint, shadowy, 
unreal, beside the vivid imaginings of Bunyan. 

Meanwhile the tendency towards realism was helped 
forward by novels of low life. Translations and adapta- 
tions of Sorel and Scarron were read. But the only 
important English work of the school is ‘The English 
Rogue’ (1665). What, at a later period, ‘Ned’ Ward, 
without the disguise of fiction, did for the taverns and 
alehouses of London, that Richard Head did for its low 
haunts of vice in his autobiography of Meriton Latroon. 
Probably only its indecency has saved the book from 
oblivion; but it forms a valuable connecting link in the 
history of that realistic school of fiction which reached 
its triumph in the hands of Defoe. It is not here so 
much a question of his ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ (1719), or even 
of his ‘Memoirs of a Cavalier’ or his ‘History of the 
Plague.’ His pictures of harlots, pirates, and sharpers, in 
such books as ‘Captain Singleton,’ ‘Colonel Jack,’ and 
‘Moll Flanders,’ are painted with a vigour, correctness, and 
individuality which leave him without any real predecessor 
or successor. Yet all Defoe’s novels seem to stand, to 
some extent, in a class apart. They are triumphs of hard, 
matter-of-fact circumstantiality and detail. They are 
intended to deceive, to pass as real histories. Delusion 
was Defoe’s aim, and not that higher object of illusion 
which aims at suspending the critical faculties by means 
of imaginative force of representation. 

Finally, as in France so in England, a certain sort of 
realism invaded the Court and the drawing-room. The 
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form differed in the two countries. Scudéry painted an 
idealised artificial picture of contemporary society among 
the French aristocracy. Anthony Hamilton, with infinitely 
greater skill, threw upon his canvas a living group of 
brilliant leaders of court life. In England three women, 
Mrs Behn, Mrs Manley, and Mrs Haywood, sketched partly 
from the nude, partly from their own imaginations, the 
political, social, and moral intrigues of their aristocratic 
contemporaries. They flavoured the artificiality of ‘Le 
Grand Cyrus’ with a coarseness which was all their own ; 
they rivalled the ‘Mémoires du Comte de Grammont’ 
only in their audacity, which won for Mrs Manley the 
honour of arrest, and for Mrs Haywood the wrath of 
Swift and Pope... As literature, their novels are worth- 
less ; in literary history they are not unimportant, because 
in their portraits of contemporaries they were constrained 
to present some likeness to the originals. 

In all three writers the growing taste for reality is 
marked. It is, for example, from her own impressions of 
Surinam, and her own recollections of the chieftain, that 
Mrs Behn derives the local colour and distinctness of 
‘Oroonoko’ (1684-88). Mrs Manley, however, affords the 
most complete illustration of that blend of idealism and 
realism which has been traced in French literature. In 
her dedication to ‘The Power of Love’ (1720) she puts 
her fiction under the protection of history. 


‘These novels’ (she says) ‘have Truth for their Foundation ; 
several of the Facts are to be found in Ancient History; to 
which, adding divers new Incidents, I have attempted, in 
Modern English, to draw them out of Obscurity, with the 
same Design as Mr Dryden had in his Tales from “ Boccace” . 
and “ Chaucer.’’ 


In her more famous work, ‘The Secret Memoirs of the 
New Atlantis, she adds the other element which Scudéry 
had introduced into ‘Le Grand Cyrus. In a highly 
artificial framework, and under the thin disguise of 
classical names, she paints a coarse, scandalous picture of 
contemporary life. The book is in four parts. In the 
first two Astrea revisits the earth in order to see whether 
humanity is still as defective as when she had first fled 
from the terrestrial world in disgust. The episodes of 
the remaining parts, which include descriptions of Poland 
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and of Charles XII of Sweden, occur or are narrated to 
the Earl of Peterborough and Cardinal Polignac. By 
these slender threads the incidents hang together, with- 
out any other plot or connecting link. 

The ‘ New Atlantis’ opens with the death of William III, 
and the consolation which ‘great Anna’ and her ‘she 
favourite’ find, not in tea, but in ‘sparkling Champaign.’ 
The scene is London (Angela) and Hyde Park (the Prado). 
One after another, all the well-known figures are brought 
before Astrea; and few of the Whig nobility escape some 
scandalous charge. The Duke of Marlborough, the 
Duchess, and her mother, Mrs Jennings, are ferociously 
handled. Reference is made to the story of General 
Talmash, ‘sent upon a desperate attempt to lose his life 
upon a distant shore.’ The private morals of Somers and 
Halifax are attacked with circumstantial details. As a 
popular orator, none is ‘more vigorous, fuller of Motion, 
vehement in Speech and Gesture,’ than Bishop Burnet; 
but his character is ‘marred by the snares of Beauty, 
Pride, Faction, and some other Vices.’. Sir Richard 
Blackmore is described as an ‘Csculapius run mad after 
Apollo.” who ‘prescribes in Verse, eats, drinks, sleeps, 
walks, rides in Verse.’ Addison is Maro, whom ‘ Politicks 
and serdid Interest have carried out of the Road.to 
Helicon.’ Mrs Behnis ‘the younger Sapho’; Mrs Centlivre 
is ‘a wonderful gay lady,’ who ‘sings well, or fancies she 
does. ‘That black Beau (stuck up in a pert Chariot), 
thick-set, his Eyes Jost in his Head, hanging Eyebrows, 
broad Face, and tallow Complexion, is Richard Steele. 
As an aspirant to dramatic fame, Mrs Manley handles 
actors tenderly. Mrs Bracegirdle is ‘the usefullest as 
well as the most agreeable Woman of the Stage’; while 
Betterton, ‘born for everything that he thinks fit to 
undertake,’ would have been ‘eminent in any Station of 
Life he had been called to.’ 

We have seen romance abandon the impossibilities of 
tales of chivalry for the improbabilities of the heroic 
school. We have traced its increasing tendency towards 
truth of representation in its choice of real or historical 
personages, who move among natural surroundings. But 
hitherto little had been done by novelists in the analysis 
and portrayal of character; still less progress had been 
made towards the development and construction of 
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historical romance. But in the first thirty years of the 
eighteenth century a great advance was made in both 
directions by two Frenchmen—by Marivaux in ‘Marianne’ 
(1731) ; by Prévost in ‘Manon Lescaut’ (1732), ‘ Cléveland’ 
(1732), and the ‘ Doyen de Killerine’ (1736). 

Marivaux is the last of the French writers who, before 
the advent of Richardson and Fielding, influenced the 
growth of the English novel. Whether Marianne was 
the parent of Clarissa Harlowe may be doubted, but the 
dates make the relationship possible. The task which 
Marivaux set himself was to show how the characters of 
his actors were modified or influenced by differences in 
their conditions and circumstances. In England he was 
popular for his fidelity to nature. He excelled in the art 
of analysis, and especially in the analysis of the various 
manifestations of love in different temperaments. There 
is no dimple in which Cupid might lurk that has not been 
probed by his scalpel, no scruple too light to be weighed 
in his scales of cobweb. But he does not enlist sympathy. 
He works without passion or feeling, and with the cold- 
blooded precision of the scientist. His use of the micro- 
scope is so habitual that he cannot comprehend the larger 
emotions. His prose fiction is wearisome from the minute- 
ness of his observation, the abundance of his moral reflec- 
tions, his intolerably leisured advance. The tedious effect 
is heightened by the intricate refinements of his style. 
Master of every air and grace of coquetry, he practises 
them all in his narrative. 

Prévost is an incomparably greater. story-teller. In 
his ‘Histoire du Chevalier Desgrieux et de Manon Lescaut’ 
(1732) he combines true delineation of character with that 
passion and pathos which were wanting in Marivaux. 
He was the first to see that love is a sudden irresistible 
emotion which shatters all barriers of law, prudence, and 
virtue, resists the deepest wounds to self-respect, and 
often not only fails to bring happiness, but plunges ‘its 
victims into tragedies of misfortune. Great lovers of this 
absolute kind, he believed, were to be found, not among 
the aristocracy, but in the middle class or among the 
people, ‘Manon Lescaut’ is free from the wild. improb- 
abilities of ‘Cléveland’ and the ‘Doyen de Killerine,’ in 
which assassinations, apparitions, trap-doors, subterranean 
passages pile horror upon horror ard mystery on mystery. 
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Yet, even here, the incidents are saved from absurdity by 
the sincerity of the writer and the genuine intensity of 
his sensitiveness to pathos. Thus Prévost is not only the 
predecessor of Rousseau, but the precursor of Mrs Rad- 
cliffe, of Monk Lewis, and the youthful Victor Hugo. In 
another respect he anticipated Walter Scott. It is not 
only that his details are carefully studied, that the sur- 
roundings of his actors are minutely observed, and that 
his descriptions are precise and particular, not vague 
and general. Prévost made a yet vaster stride in 
advance. Hitherto the protagonists of romance had 
been historical personages, with whose careers liberties 
could not be taken. On them was concentrated the 
attention of the audience. If their actions were ridicu- 
lously at variance with truth, the absurdity was con- 
spicuous and could not be ignored. Now the whole 
perspective of the historical novel was altered; and 
romance was brought, as it were, to the foreground. 
The principal actors were creations of the imagination ; 
historical personages were robbed of their importance, 
and, as subsidiary figures, were relegated to the back- 
ground. Thus the atmosphere was primarily romantic, 
and only in a secondary sense historical. 

In the work of Richardson and Fielding the novel of 
character was revealed, the interest of individuality 
vindicated, and prose fiction entered upon one side of 
its triumphant career. But historical romance waited 
another half-century for its full development. What 
was the reason of the delay? The best answer probably 
is that the material, as well as the audience, was wanting. 
In 1750 the preparation had begun. Antiquaries were al- 
ready the butts of satire ; the virtuoso and the dilettante 
were venturing abroad. Men began to turn aside from 
the familiar conditions of contemporary life in order to 
dwell upon aspects of bygone civilisation which seemed 
by contrast to be picturesque. They endeavoured to 
evoke from distant ages those visions of beauty which 
seemed to have fled from their own surroundings. What 
they found and reproduced was not so much the con- 
ditions of the past as the impressions created by those 
conditions in minds educated by very different circum- 
stances. ~ths; (: the Renaissance, fragments of Greek 
culture were pieced together into a mosaic of the classic 
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world, so, at the romantic revival, relics of feudalism, ,, 
grouped in a picture of medieval society. ,.c4 “7 ~~" 


-Side by side with this movement went a reaction 
against the characteristics of eighteenth century litera- 
ture. The writers of the age of Anne and the first two 
Georges were clear without depth, limited, in their range 
of human interest, to the Court and the town, confined, 
in their appreciation of nature, to its artificial aspects. 
They were self-restrained, deferential to authority, always 
intelligible. They dwelt upon the universal attributes 
of humanity; they preferred the abstract to the con- 
crete, the general to the local, the typical to the peculiar. 
The romantic revival, of the other hand, produced a 
literature which was often obscure because it tried to 
express new ideas, a literature which embraced all con- 
ditions of society, was enthusiastic over the grandeur 
and solitude of physical nature, eager for local colour, the 
mot précis, the natural little circumstances of life. It wor- 
shipped not the abstract but the concrete ; it studied all 
that was local, characteristic, individual, in humanity. 
The political outcome of the classic era was the worship 
of the universal brotherhood of man; that of the romantie 
reaction was the passion for nationality. 

It has been said that the materials for historical 
romance were wanting in 1750. Men of the school of 
Pope despised medieval art and literature ; they regarded 
the romances, chronicles, legends, and ballads of the 
Middle Ages as fit only for university pedants. They 
preferred the cold perfection of the classic temple to the 
aspiration and mystery of the Gothic cathedral. They 
patronised and remodelled Shakespeare, improved Spenser, 
and modernised Chaucer. But, at the close of the first 
half of the century, the new spirit was stirring. History 
began to be understood. Between 1754 and 1776 Hume 
and Robertson and Gibbon were writing. The study of 
literature no longer started with Dryden, when three 
editions of the ‘Faery Queen’ appeared in one year (1758), 
when Thomas Warton published his epoch-making ‘ His- 
tory of English Poetry’ (1774-81), and when Chaucer 
was edited in scholarly fashion by Tyrwhitt (1775-8). 
Runic mythology and Celtic antiquity inspired poets. 
Natural scenery was loved and interpreted. Hurd’s 
‘Letters on Chivalry and Romance’ (1762), Sainte Palaye’s 
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‘Mémoires sur l’ancienne Chevalerie’ (1759-81), and his 
‘Histoire des Troubadours’ (1774), marked the growing 
interest in the Middle Ages. Gothic architecture was 
studied; ancient armour and coins were collected; 
heraldry again became a science; forgotten arts like 
painted glass and illumination revived. Percy’s ‘Reliques 
(1765), Evans’s ‘Ancient Welsh Bards’ (1764), and the 
works of such men as Grose, Jamieson, Pinkerton, 
Stewart, Johnes, Todd, Strutt, Ellis, Way, and Ritson, all 
mark the new taste and fostered its development. 

Walpole’s Gothic castle at Strawberry Hill, Mac- 
pherson’s ‘Ossian’ (1760-3), Chatterton’s Rowley poems 
(1765) illustrate, in different’ ways, the passion for 
romance. Writers began to turn their attention to 
historical fiction. John Leland led the way with 
‘Longsword, Earl of Salisbury’ (1762). In his wake 
followed Walpole’s ‘Castle of Otranto’ (1764) and Clara 
Reeve’s ‘Old English Baron’ (1777). Their imitators 
between 1780 and 1810 may be numbered by the score. 
Even Mrs Radcliffe recognised that the reign of her 
tales of terror was threatened, and with ‘Gaston de 
Blondeville, written in 1802 but not published till 1826, 
attempted to strike the new note. But, out of fifty 
historical novels of that period, only Jane Porter's 
‘ Scottish Chiefs ’ (1810) survives. 

Scott was in fact the real creator of historical 
romance. Beyond him the story of its growth need 
not be carried. With the publication of ‘Waverley’ 
(1814), a new world was opened to the novelist. This is 
not the place to examine Scott’s merits and defects. 
The great point is that he was peculiarly fortunate in 
his opportunities, his preparation, and his powers. He 
caught the tide as it turned to fiow strongly in the 
direction of poetry, romance, and nationality. The field 
of historical fiction was scarcely touched, though pion- 
eers had revealed its future possibilities. When he 
began to write, time had mellowed, without effacing, the 
incidents of recent history. The meetings of the Jacob- 
ites were events of yesterday; men still lived whose 
fathers had been hunted down by Claverhouse and 
Dalzell. The Highlands were still an unknown region 
in which lingered a wild and picturesque loyalty. In 
the Lowlands the stern spirit of the Cameronians yet 
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survived. With a poet’s eye for scenery, Scott had for the 
setting of his stories magnificent landscapes, now savage, 
now tender, as his mood required. The tales and legends 
which he snatched from the brink of oblivion, the 
clearly-marked features of society that he preserved, 
the manners he noted, the strongly individualised charac- 
ters that he drew, were already growing dim; yet, if 
they were no longer easily perceptible to the many, they 
had not yet passed into the region of history. Hardly 
had he ceased to write when change and improvement 
destroyed much of the material that could alone yield a 
similar harvest. The plough, as it were, passed over the 
whole country ; local growths were buried ; and the same 
crops were everywhere cultivated. 

Scott was also peculiarly fortunate in his preparation. 
Lame and weak in his childhood, he shaped his own 
mind before it was forced into the framework of mechani- 
cal education. His grandmother and aunt stored his 
childish brain with Border tales as he lay crumpled up 
in the window seat at Sandy Knowe. At the age of four 
he vociferated the ballad of ‘Hardy Kanute’in the ears 
of Dr Duncan. Two years later he was determined to: be 
a ‘virtuoso, one, that is, who wishes to, and will, know 
everything. At Edinburgh he continued the same 
omnivorous self-education. His long illness in 1784 
enabled him to ravage the stores of the circulating 
library, made up of ponderous tomes of ‘ Cyrus’ and 
‘Cassandra’ and the latest works on chivalry. Under 
the plane-tree at Kelso he devoured Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ ; 
and the Bishop of Dromore would have been astounded 
at the stone which he had set rolling. He carried from 
school and University no philosophy or science, and 
little Latin and less Greek. But he had accumulated 
treasures of romantic lore, wide knowledge of history, 
and stores of archzeological learning. His real school had 
been the Old Town of Edinburgh, a raid into the High- 
lands or a foray into the Lowlands. As a child he had 
been the companion of the milkmaid and the ‘ cow-baillie.’ 
As a man he possessed the same powers of gaining the 
confidence of those he met. He was kith and kin with 
every man. Even the ‘Blenheim cocker’ which barked 
at the ‘acrid quack’ fawned at his feet. As he sat by 
the side of Old Mortality on the gravestones, or walked 
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the rounds with Edie Ochiltree, or caught from the lips 
of Elspeths the songs which they crooned to the humming 
of their wheels, he stored in his tenacious memory thdse 
singularities of look, speech, habit, or movement, which 
give life and individuality to a portrait. When he sat 
down to write he had not to accumulate materials in a 
mass of minute incoherent particles for each novel that 
he produced. His knowledge was not acquired for a 
purpose; it was rather the atmosphere in which his 
mind was steeped. Thus, in his earlier and best work, 
he was neither tempted to overvalue his details nor 
reluctant to omit any of his information, nor satisfied to 
leave his scaffolding up after he had finished the building. 

Scott is not to be called an eighteenth century nove- 
list, for he combined elements which the novelists of 
that century kept separate. Poet and artist, realist and 
idealist, a master of dialogue, a born story-teller, com- 
bining matter-of-fact sagacity with poetry and sentiment, 
blending keen observation of detail with the power of 
seizing broad effects, he sums up, as it were, much of the 
progress which two centuries had witnessed in the per- 
fecting of the romance. But he is not a modern novelist. 
His actors are superficially individualised ; he is not an 
analyst of character; his reflective powers are compara- 
tively weak, while his sympathies and perceptions are 
abnormally strong. He belongs to a period of transition, 
to a generation which intellectually had not passed the 
barriers of the French Reveldtin 

With the advent of Scott the historical romance, as 
well as the novel, was firmly established in literature. 
Their future development lies beyond the scope of the 
present article. The differences between fiction before 
and after Miss Austen and Scott are scarcely less marked 
than those which exist between the peach-coloured coat 
of Goldsmith and the evening dress of men of the present 
day. The distinction is made up of many details; but 
the effect is summed up in the contrast between accretion 
and growth. Early forms of fiction had shown little 
constructive skill. Romance writers attempted no plot; 
rather they piled incident on incident, patched description 
to description, introduced episode after episode, or strung 
adventure to adventure like beads upon a thread. But 
there was room only for accumulation. There was no 
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analysis of character; heroes or heroines were faultless 
in virtue or full-blown in vice. Born into the world 
demons or angels, they could not develope. The fact 
that they loved or hated was relied upon to interest the 
reader in the plots and counterplots which assisted or 
retarded the climax. The internal history of their minds 
remained a sealed book; external events produced only 
outward results ; conversations consisted of narrative, or 
rhapsodies on love, or stilted moral reflections. The 
spirit of more matured works of fiction is growth rather 
than accretion. The interest still turns upon a struggle, 
but the sphere of action is transferred from without to 
within; and the dramatic development of character, not 
the accumulation of incident, occupies the principal 
place. Thus the progress of English fiction is marked by 
the same stages which belong to the growth of a human 
being. It passes from the childish love of incident to the 
romantic sentiment and passion of youth; it leaves ideal 
extravagances for the realities of life, as it gathers the 
experience and employs the wisdom of active manhood ; 
in the meditative spirit of advancing years, when the fire 
and passion of youth has died down, it exercises its brain 
on cold psychological analysis; and, to complete the 
metaphor, it returns in its dotage to the tastes of its 
childhood and luxuriates in blood-curdling tales of im- 
possible adventures. 

The differences may be put in another way. In its 
particular course of development the novel illustrates the 
growing sense of the ‘ mystery in us which calls itself I.’ 
It is more and more absorbed in 


‘This main miracle that thou art thou, 
With power on thy own act and on the world.’ 


The exhibition of character has grown to be the highest 
aim of literature, its distinguishing failure, its greatest 
triumph. The evidence of this new and absorbing interest 
lies on every side. It is seen in the method of writing 
history, biography, poetry, and, above all, in fiction. Early 
novels contain no picture of the mind, no inner history 
carried on by means of the development of the action ; 
there is little individuality in persons or in places; there 
are characteristics, but not characters. But, as the nine- 
teenth century advances, we pass from vice and virtue 
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personified in human form to the composite beings whom 
we meet in everyday life. As superficial distractions 
tend to disappear, as men’s minds, like pebbles rolled 
together, round off by contact their rougher edges, we 
are forced to distinguish national peculiarities, class 
idiosyncrasies, professional characteristics, and finally 
to discriminate between the finer shades of difference 
which mark off men and women who in all external 
points resemble one another. It is not that men and 
women differ less completely than heretofore, but they 
differ less prominently. We must look below general 
aspects to find the lines of demarcation which are hidden 
beneath uniform surfaces. 

Nothing perhaps has more contributed to the decay 
of the drama and the corresponding rise of the novel 
than the reflective complicated character of modern life, 
the growing interest in personality, the increased need 
for subtle discrimination, and the consequent necessity 
for a freer, more elastic, more penetrating form of com- 
position than a play designed for scenic representation. 
We are no longer satisfied with the results of an internal 
struggle; we desire to know the fluctuations of the 
contest and the composition of the contending forces. 
Civilisation has grown so complex that dramatists can 
only give a rough crude sketch; something more com- 
plete, more discriminating, is needed, and in the novel 
the want is supplied. In the same direction has tended 
the all-embracing influence of science. Methods of 
scientific study are applied to fiction; human nature is 
observed, analysed, and classified in the scientific spirit; - 
and the ideal ‘Carte du Pays de Tendre’ of Scudéry 
becomes the experimental science of realistic novelists, 
and studious writers of historical romance. 


ROWLAND E. PROTHERO. 
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And other works. 


In the spring of 1905 the Charity Organisation Society 
left the old house in Buckingham Street, overlooking the 
York Water-gate, which had been its home for thirty- 
five years, and moved to Denison House, where the 
accommodation is less restricted and the tenure more 
secure. To the older generation of charity organisers, 
No. 15 Buckingham Street was identified with innu- 
merable memories of old friends and fellow-workers 
long since passed out of sight, and of all that is signified 
by many years of strenuous work in one place. To them 
the move is a reminder that they in their turn must soon 
give place to others, and render an account of their 
stewardship. The following article is an attempt to 
sketch briefly some leading features of the history of the 
Society from the beginning, in the hope that the record 
may be a source of interest and encouragement to a new 
generation of workers, and with the object of giving to 
a wider public a more comprehensive and better propor- 
tioned view of the work and aims of the Society. 

The origin of the Society is veiled in some obscurity. 
Long ago a member of the council spoke of it as being 
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‘as undiscoverable as the sources of the Nile. For 
several years after its foundation a Homeric contest 
raged as to who could claim to be its founder. These 
disputes have long since been obliterated by the dust of 
time. All that is remembered now is that every one of 
the disputants played his part as pioneer, and has earned 
the gratitude of his successors. The foundation of the 
Society was, in truth, due to many causes and many men, 
and was a matter rather of evolution than of design. 

It is certain that the Society first began to work 
under its present name early in 1869, and that it sprang 
immediately, and more than half equipped, out of the 
London Society for the Prevention of Pauperism and 
Crime—a society of which Dr Hawksley was the chief 
promoter, and which numbered amongst its principal 
supporters Mr Ruskin and Captain (afterwards Admiral) 
Maxse. In that year the Society for the Prevention 
of Pauperism and Crime altered its name, and to some 
extent its scope, at the instance of Lord Lichfield, who 
contributed more than any other man to the establish- 
ment of the C.O.S. upon its present basis. He was its 
first chairman. He guaranteed the expenses of the 
central offices for the first year, and had to pay them. 
He specially engaged Mr Ribton Turner as the first 
organising secretary of the Society. He started the 
first district committee—that in Marylebone. It was 
through him that a considerable number of influential 
men were early drawn into the movement. We find in 
the second year of its existence that, at a meeting held 
at the house of Lord Ebury, an income of 1500/. a year 
was temporarily guaranteed to it, pending the receipt of 
sufficient subscriptions from the public to enable it to 
carry on its work. 

We have said that many causes, as well as many 
men, contributed to the formation of the Society; and 
the economic conditions prevailing at the time were un- 
doubtedly a leading factor in the matter. The history of 
poor-relief has always been one of ebb and flow, of action 
and reaction. Cold fits succeed hot fits, and the poor are 
by turns petted and repressed. The nineteenth century 
was no exception to this rule. In 1834 came the first 
great reaction against free and easy poor-relief, and a 
new poor-law. An enormous reduction of pauperism 
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followed. By the early sixties the lessons of 1834 had 
been, to a great extent, forgotten, and the pendulum had 
begun to swing in the old direction. There was a violent 
recrudescence of pauperism. Certain boards of guardians 
in East London were sitting under police protection, 
besieged by threatening crowds of paupers, and the rates 
were going up by leaps and bounds. Every one was 
agreed that immediate action was necessary. In 1869 
Mr Goschen issued his circular defining the limits of 
public relief—the last of its kind to come from the Local 
Government Board. About the same time some of the 
best men of the day turned their attention to the subject. 
Mr Fawcett published his papers upon pauperism; Mr 
Fowle undertook his book upon the poor-law. In 1868-9 
Edward Denison, nephew of the Speaker, and a member 
of a family long distinguished in the public service, who 
had gained his first experience as an almoner of the 
Society for the Relief of Distress, became a pioneer 
‘settler’ in East London, and recorded his experiences 
and conclusions as to the causes of poverty. His observa- 
tions attracted general attention. Mr Denison founded 
a new school of charitable thought and endeavour, of 
which the C.O.S. was but the outward expression. 

The Society had from the beginning to break entirely 
new ground. It had to formulate a policy which was at 
first largely experimental. It had to invent a machinery 
to carry that policy into effect. It met with many rebuffs 
from outside; it was at times far from unanimous inter- 
nally; and its policy was welded by much hard hitting 
both from without and from within. The first definite 
declaration of its policy is set out in a memorandum 
drawn up by Mr Bosanquet, the secretary of the Society, 
in 1874; and the main points in it are precisely those for 
which the Society is still contending. The one and only 
object of the Society being ‘the improvement of the 
condition of the poor,’ that object is to be forwarded by 
reform in the administration of relief, both public and 
private. The Society is to bring about co-operation be- 
tween existing charitable agencies and between charitable 
agencies and the poor-law, upon the basis that it is the 
duty of the poor-law to relieve destitution, that of charity 
to be preventive and remedial. The council are to per- 
fect their own organisation through their district com- 
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mittees, the duties of these committees being to organise 
charity in their several districts, and to accept a limited 
responsibility for relief ‘in the last resort.’ The duties of 
the council towards the public are defined as being, first, 
to ‘ review all existing charities, and to furnish informa- 
tion to the public, in order to direct benevolence aright ; 
secondly, to enquire and report as to begging appeals by 
individuals.’ Amongst the work already undertaken are 
enumerated special committees and reports upon night 
refuges, soup-kitchens, créches, voting charities, provident 
dispensaries, ‘with a view to relieve medical charities.’ 
The ‘Charity Organisation Reporter’ was established as 
the organ of the Society in 1872. 

The early vigour of the Society is remarkable. Within 
eighteen months of its birth district committees had been 
established in every part of London—a fact sufficiently 
noteworthy when it is remembered that, only a few 
months earlier, the rent and expenses of the central office 
had been defrayed by the chairman. But the mere 
formulation of regulations for a Society which, being in 
its essence critical, is itself obliged to maintain a specially 
high standard of efficiency, is no mean task ; and the fact, 
that the system was organised in so short a time upon a 
basis which has stood the test of thirty-five years, is a 
high testimony to the zeal and capacity of the executive. 

But the Society did not confine itself to the details of 
its own organisation, arduous as these must have been. 
From the first it plunged into that preventive work upon 
which its founders had laid such stress. It is often alleged 
against the Society nowadays that it has been purely 
obstructive and negative in regard to proposals for social 
legislation. A very slight knowledge of its history is 
sufficient to repel such a charge. It is probable that no 
other society has set so strong a mark upon constructive 
legislation. It has always taken a foremost part in pro- 
moting legislation which it has believed to be consistent 
with its main object, namely, the preservation of the 
independence of the industrial classes. It has worked to 
this end mainly through a system of special committees 
appointed to enquire into various social questions—com- 
mittees which it has endeavoured to make representative 
of all shades of expert opinion with a view to exhaustive 
discussion and the discovery of the truth. A short enu- 
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meration of these committees will outline to some extent 
the organising activities of the council of the Society 
from its earliest years. 

The first was the vagrancy committee of 1871, con- 
sisting of eighty-one members, of whom eleven were 
peers, forty members of Parliament, the rest experts 
from all parts. The committee sat for more than a year, 
and finally reported early in 1873. The gist of the report 
was a plea for greater uniformity of treatment, and a 
suggestion that industrial homes, with powers of deten- 
tion, should be provided for certain classes of vagrants. 
The report remains a standard authority upon the ques- 
tion of vagrancy; and at the end of thirty years it seems 
likely that some of its recommendations may bear fruit. 

The next great subject taken up, almost simultane- 
ously, was that of the housing of the working classes, In 
1873 a special dwellings committee was appointed, with 
a membership of about sixty, comprising the best-known 
experts upon that subject, such as medical officers of 
health, managers of industrial dwellings, representative 
working-men, and many others. Lord Napier and Ettrick 
was the chairman; and the Marquis of Westminster, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, and Miss 
Octavia Hill were prominent members. This committee 
collected a vast amount of information, and reported at 
the end of 1873. The subject was pressed upon the notice 
of the Home Secretary, Mr Cross, by a deputation in the 
same year ; and Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth moved a resolu- 
tion upon the subject in the House of Commons. In 
1875 the Act known as ‘Cross’ Act’ was passed; and the 
principal recommendations of the committee were em- 
bodied in that measure. 

In 1874 a special committee upon the industrial 
training and welfare of the blind was appointed. Repre- 
sentatives from fourteen blind charities joined the com- 
mittee—amongst them the late Dr Armitage. The com- 
mittee sat for about two years, and reported in January 
1876. The work of the committee, and its report, paved 
the way to some important reforms in charities for the 
blind, notably the extension of facilities for industrial 
training. 

In 1876 a special committee to consider the treatment 
of idiots and imbeciles was formed. The committee was 
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‘representative of county administration, professional 
experience, and charity organisation. The chairman of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board was a regular attendant. 
The enquiry was eventually extended to Ireland. The 
committee sat for about a year, and reported in 1877. 
The substance of its report was that separate provision 
should be made for idiots and imbeciles who had till then 
been herded with lunatics and other insane. On May 10, 
1877, a deputation, headed by Sir Charles Trevelyan, who 
had been the chief mover in the matter, brought the 
subject to the notice of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board; and shortly afterwards there was legisla- 
tion in the direction desired. 

In 1877 a special committee reported upon the employ- 
ment of Italian children who were imported by ‘ padroni'’ 
for begging and immoral purposes, being leased from 
their parents in Italy upon agreements for two years. 
The evidence showed that these children were ‘ imported, 
sold, stolen, transferred from one master to another... 
that there were actually depéts of them in London and 
many provincial towns.’ <A deputation to the Home 
Secretary urged immediate and stringent action by the 
police; and begging Italian children have now disap- 
peared from our streets. 

Meanwhile the Society was dealing with a variety of 
other matters, through its own standing committees and 
subcommittees, by public meetings and conferences. 
From the first it applied itself especially to the great 
question of the better administration of the poor-law. 
Many of its members became guardians in various places, 
and endeavoured by precept and example to fight against 
lax administration and to bring about co-operation be- 
tween charity and the poor-law, upon the basis of Mr 
Goschen’s circular of 1869. The effects of their work are 
still manifest in several London unions. The ventilation 
of the question led, amongst other things, to the institu- 
tion of poor-law conferences, which are now held in all 
parts of the country—conferences which were in the main 
planned, organised, and maintained by leading members 
of the Society. The ‘ case-paper’ system recently adopted 
in several unions was initiated by it. 

The great question of the organisation of medical 
relief was attacked in very early years; and a Hospital 
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Out-patient Reform Association, which ultimately de- 
veloped into the Provident Medical Association, was 
organised and set in motion. The question of the reform 
of voting charities was hotly pressed, and culminated in 
the formation of the Charity Voting Reform Association. 
Conferences were held, and reports presented, upon the 
work of soup-kitchens, shelters, and créches. The Society 
itself was engaged in prosecuting fraudulent charities 
—a practice since discontinued, as being rather a matter 
for the police. It was soon discovered that many of the 
worst offenders escaped owing to legal technicalities ; 
and the experience of the Society in this matter led it to 
draft a Bill, which was introduced by Lord Shaftesbury 
in the House of Lords, for the ‘ Prevention of Frauds upon 
Charitable People.’ The Bill was rejected ; but the ques- 
tion remains as pressing as ever. 

The migration and emigration of labour, the personal 
visitation of the poor, and other questions which are still 
constantly before the council, were being discussed in the 
early seventies. It is interesting to note, in view of recent 
developments, that a proposal for a ‘scientific house, 
in which the Charity Organisation Society would take 
offices, was discussed by the council in 1873. But a full 
enumeration of all its activities, even in those days, would 
far exceed the limits of the present article. 

We may now pause to enquire what effect this work 
was having upon social conditions. At the annual meet- 
ing in 1873, Lord Shaftesbury, in moving the adoption of 
the report, referred to the operations of the Society as 
‘very bold, grasping as they did some of the greatest 
questions of the day ... and the greatest question of all, 
the domiciliary condition of the working classes.’ In 
1878 the chairman, Lord Aberdare, summarised the 
work of the Society up to that time as follows. He re- 
ferred to its action in establishing provident dispensaries 
and also in regard to charity-voting reform, and to its 
general influence in ‘discouraging a dependent spirit in 
the industrial classes.’ He pointed out that its propa- 
ganda in questions of poor-law administration had in 
nine years led to the reduction of outdoor pauperism in 
the metropolis from 160,000 to 44,000. Much of the work, 
he continued, had marked important features in legisla- 
tion ; and the Society had shown itself to be ‘ the eye of 
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the Legislature.’ He referred especially to the recently 
passed Artisans’ Dwellings Acts, in regard to which the 
Home Secretary had acknowledged his indebtedness to 
the Society. Atthe same meeting Lord O’Hagan, speaking 
for Ireland, said that his attention had first been called to 
the subject of the treatment of idiots and imbeciles in 
that country by the report of the special committee of 
the Society. ‘In Ireland a whole class of people had 
hitherto been utterly neglected. . . . Now, by the action 
of the Society, these conditions were things of the past.’ 

In 1878 the Reserves were called out ; and the question 
arose as to the maintenance of the wives and children 
whilst the men were with the colours. The crisis was 
a short one; but the Society then pointed out that in 
its opinion the chief responsibility rested with the 
Government. In the same year Mr George Howell was 
appointed an additional member of the council; and in 
connexion with this it may be stated that the Society had 
from the first endeavoured to enlist the sympathies of the 
representatives of labour in the work of charity organisa- 
tion. Mr Alsager Hay Hill, always an earnest advocate 
of closer co-operation with working men, took a leading 
part in this work. In 1872 he established and main- 
tained a small paper—‘The Labour News ’—somewhat 
upon the lines of the present ‘Labour Gazette’ of the 
Board of Trade, his object being to promote mobility of 
labour and better communication between employer and 
employed. Attempts to enlist the sympathies of repre- 
sentatives of labour have not met with the success which 
was at one time hoped for; but the Society still ventures 
to believe that a day will come when the best representa- 
tives of labour will recognise that there is no truer friend 
of labour than the Charity Organisation Society. In the 
same year Canon Blackley’s scheme for compulsory 
national insurance—the forerunner of the multifarious 
subsequent schemes for old-age pensions—was examined 
and adversely criticised by the council. 

In the winter of 1879 distress was apprehended in 
London ; and the utility of the district committees of the 
Society in collecting trustworthy information beforehand, 
and preventing panic, was first demonstrated. For many 
years past the Society has acted as the ‘eye of the Legis- 
lature’ in that connexion, 
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From 1875 onwards the Society was engaged for about 
eight years in administering, through its district com- 
mittees, a large sum of money, placed at its disposal by 
Mr Francis Peek, ‘for the relief of School-board cases,’ 
or, in other words, of necessitous children attending 
public elementary schools. Some thousands of cases were 
dealt with; the experience gained was very large, and 
is of special value in view of the revival of the question 
of underfed children at the present moment. That 
experience confirmed the Society in its belief that to deal 
with the child without regard to its parents is the surest 
way eventually to increase the evil. The form of assist- 
ance commonly asked for by the teachers was that of 
boots for the children; and some of the district committees, 
whose economic virtue was not proof against the posses- 
sion of considerable sums of money for relief, gave boots 
upon a large scale, with little enquiry or regard to family 
conditions. It was soon conclusively proved that many 
parents kept their children back from school in order to 
establish a claim for boots, and that the provision of boots 
for the child often only meant the expenditure of so much 
more money in drink by the parents. 

In 1880 the Association for Promoting Trained 
Nursing in Workhouse Infirmaries was started by Miss 
Louisa Twining and others, and strongly supported by 
the Society. In the same year a special committee was 
formed to deal with convalescent homes. The Society 
took a large part in advising as to the administration 
of Mr Gardner’s bequest for the blind. Undeterred by 
failure in earlier years, it organised a deputation to the 
Home Secretary with regard to fraudulent charities. 
The Provident Medical Association was started as a 
separate society. In 1881, the ‘Charities Register and 
Digest,’ a work involving enormous labour, was first 
compiled, with a preface by Mr Loch; this is, in fact, a 
manual covering the whole field of charitable work. It 
is now revised and issued annually. 

In 1885 and 1886 there was a set-back in trade, and a 
succession of hard winters ; and the Society was engaged 
chiefly in considering the question of how to deal with 
exceptional distress. Information was collected, as usual, 
through the district committees ; and a special committee 
was appointed to consider the question. That committee 
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issued a report with suggestions, which have since been 
the basis of the Society’s policy in dealing with distress 
due to want of employment. In 1886 the fund known as 
the Mansion House Fund was originated at the Mansion 
House. The Society protested against it from the first, 
and dissociated itself from all responsibility. The result 
of that fund is now a matter of history. When it had 
once become inevitable, however, the Society did not 
stand aside, but endeavoured, by advising decentralisation 
and thorough enquiry, to minimise the evil. It cannot be 
said that its advice had much effect. 

The year 1886 marks also the launch of another in- 
dependent society from 15 Buckingham Street. For 
some time past Mr Allen Graham had been organising 
the visiting, through district committees of the Society, of 
sick and crippled children at their homes after leaving 
hospitals. By 1886 the work had attained such proportions 
that it required an independent organisation; and the 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association started its career. In 
1887 and 1888 we find the subject of farm colonies 
under discussion by the council. Elaborate reports upon 
foreign labour colonies were presented by Mr Willink, a 
member of the Society. About the same time the Society 
memorialised the House of Lords upon the subject of 
poor-law and charity in a paper drawn up by Mr Mackay. 

In 1889 a special meeting, with Lord Hobhouse in 
the chair, was held to consider the Local Government 
Act of the previous year, with special regard to its 
probable effect upon questions coming within the scope of 
the Society. From that time forward special meetings of 
the council have become an increasingly important feature 
of the propagandist and educational work of the Society, 
and have obtained an established position and large and 
regular audiences. In the same year the Society again 
attacked the question of the better organisation of medical 
relief by a petition to the House of Lords, which led to 
the appointment of a select committee upon the subject. 

About the same time a special committee drew up a 
report upon the ‘Audit of Charitable Institutions’ (for 
which Messrs Van de Linde, the well-known accountants, 
were largely responsible), and circulated it to all leading 
charities. Special committees also considered the question 
of shelters and the houseless poor, and that of better 
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provision for the feeble-minded and epileptic. The 
report of the latter committee led to the formation of 
the National Association for the Care of the Feeble- 
minded, and to the institution of farm colonies for the 
epileptic at Chalfont St Giles and elsewhere. But the 
Society urged at the same time, and still continues to urge, 
that better provision should be made by the State for 
those unfortunate classes of the community who are 
neither sane nor insane, neither physically fit nor yet 
entirely physically unfit. The special committee upon 
shelters and the houseless poor, reported in 1891; and an 
attempt was made to form a council representative of 
the various existing charities of that description. The 
attempt was unsuccessful. 

In 1891 Mr Booth of the Salvation Army put forward 
his scheme, the details of which were set out in ‘ Darkest 
England, and the Way Out.’ The Society was of course 
asked for its opinion concerning it. It carefully examined 
the scheme, and reported that it dissented for many 
reasons. In the first place all experience had gone to 
show that large centralised and widely-advertised schemes 
such as that of Mr Booth are predestined to failure as a 
cure for poverty. Then again there was already a large 
provision, both civic and philanthropic, for the very 
classes of poor with whom Mr Booth proposed to deal; 
and the creation of a vast new machinery, without regard 
to that already existing, was the surest way of increasing 
the numbers of the classes in question. The real remedy 
was to be found rather in the ‘ concentration and organ- 
isation of existing charitable forces.’ Mr Booth’s scheme 
has now been in operation for over fifteen years. Vast 
sums of money have been spent; but it has not brought 
us nearer ‘the way out’ of darkest England. 

In 1891 the Society appointed its provincial sub- 
committee as a standing committee, with the object of 
extending and bringing into line charity organisation 
work in the provinces. This branch of its work has from 
the first been regarded as of the utmost importance. 
Charity organisation societies had been started in Scot- 
land and some important towns in England almost as soon 
as in London. Quite early, too, the scheme crossed the 
Atlantic and has thriven in America. A little later we 
find it in Melbourne and other important Australian 
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towns. In the United Kingdom most towns of any size 
or importance have a Charity Organisation Society, or its 
equivalent, in correspondence with the central Society ; 
and there are now some one hundred of these societies in 
correspondence with the provincial subcommittee. 

Naturally many of these societies, though bearing the 
same name, differ widely in their methods, and even in 
their interpretation of principles. The provincial sub- 
committee is endeavouring, by annual conferences, by 
correspondence, by interchange of workers, to bring them 
into line with one another. It also helps with advice as 
to the formation of new societies, and distributes a large 
amount of literature. All these societies have the com- 
mon object of improving the administration of relief, and 
of promoting wise methods of helping the poor. They are 
gradually building up a body of opinion upon the subject 
which cannot fail to be for the benefit of the country. 
On the Continent the growth of charity organisation has 
been slower; but of late years the subject has been re- 
peatedly discussed at international congresses, and many 
foreign visitors have come to study English methods. 

In 1894 the Parish Council Bill was introduced, in the 
last days of a Liberal Government. The Society strongly 
urged the omission of the poor-law clauses from the 
Bill; and an amendment to that effect dealing with 
London was introduced in the House of Lords. The 
Government, however, refused to accept the amendment ; 
and at the end of ten years we find a recrudescence of 
pauperism in London rivalling that of the sixties. It is 
noteworthy that the then President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board stated in reply to those who viewed the 
change in the law with alarm that he relied upon the 
central control to prevent lax administration. At the 
end of ten years we see in places like Poplar and West 
Ham what that central control is worth. When the Act 
was passed the Society published an ‘ Address to Electors,’ 
pointing out the danger it anticipated; but that address 
could do little to arrest the forces set in motion. 

In the early nineties there were several hard winters. 
The question of exceptional distress was once more 
constantly before the Society; and the report of the 
special committee which had dealt with the subject some 
ten years before was again revised and circulated. That 
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report deprecated the formation of central funds, and 
advocated the strengthening of existing charities, and 
the dealing with distress from want of employment case 
by case rather than in masses. 

The Society had, as already stated, set itself from the 
first to promote the organisation of medical charity, and 
especially that of the out-patient departments at the 
hospitals. In 1894, more than twenty years after it put 
its hand to the work, the first step forwards was taken 
by the Royal Free Hospital, which appointed an almoner 
for its out-patient department in conjunction with the 
Society, the Society bearing, at first, half the cost. The 
duty of the almoner was to make enquiry as to the 
circumstances of the applicant for free medical relief, and 
also to deal with the numerous cases in which something 
more than medical relief was required. Since then 
several of the larger hospitals have followed suit; and a 
real advance has been made in the direction desired by 
the Society. Again, the Society has advocated for many 
years the formation of a central hospital board. The 
good work already done by the committee of King 
Edward's Hospital Fund is sufficient proof that such 
a body can materially improve the administration of 
hospital relief. 

The Society has always regarded the promotion of 
thrift as a most important part of its work. In the 
earlier numbers of the ‘ Reporter’ we find frequent ad- 
vertisements of the Provident Knowledge Society, of 
which Mr (now Sir) G. C. T. Bartley was the founder and 
organiser ; and the subject of thrift was constantly before 
the council. In 1891 a special committee upon insurance 
and saving published a useful handbook. In 1898 a 
special committee was formed to promote the founda- 
tion of collecting savings-banks. It was argued that, if 
such commercial societies as the Prudential and others 
could, through paid agents, collect enormous sums from 
the working classes, a large proportion of which went to 
the benefit of shareholders and the payment of collectors, 
it might be possible, by the employment of voluntary 
collectors, to retain these profits and disbursements for 
the benefit of the working classes themselves. At the 
present moment there are a large number of these col- 
lecting savings-banks in operation. 

F2 
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The Society has always attached especial importance 
to the Friendly Society movement as a method of industrial 
insurance which is congenial to working-men themselves, 
and one through which they may hope to work out their 
own independence. The district committees have there- 
fore all along been doing everything in their power to 
support the Friendly Societies in their respective districts. 
Many members of these committees have joined Friendly 
Societies themselves in order to work with them from 
within. Thrift subcommittees in many parts of London 
are trying to promote the movement amongst boys 
leaving elementary schools. Every effort has been made 
to enlist the sympathy of school teachers and managers, 
with very encouraging results. In some cases juvenile 
Friendly Societies have been formed in connexion with 
Board-schools. The whole work is now gradually being 
co-ordinated by the central thrift committee. 

Another branch of work which has been taken up 
in connexion with this is that of endeavouring to get 
children leaving school into skilled employment, instead 
of leaving them to become office boys, van boys, errand 
boys, and the like. Experience shows that distress from 
want of employment is chiefly acute amongst those who 
have no ‘trade in their hands’; and it is believed that 
much might be done by social workers to remedy this. 
Several district committees are now endeavouring to 
organise work of this kind, and especially the revival of 
apprenticeship, in their localities. The effort has met 
with a very cordial reception from school teachers. 

Reference has already been made to the experience 
gained by the Society in the methods of assisting school 
children in connexion with Mr Peek’s gift, which was 
discontinued in 1884, Later the pressure for free meals 
for school children became acute ; and in 1891 the Society 
resolved to institute experiments’ in selected poor schools 
with a view to ascertaining (1) the extent of the need, 
(2) the best means of dealing with it. Accordingly two 
or three schools were picked out for their poverty; and 
careful enquiries were made in all cases in which children 
were alleged to come to school insufficiently fed. The 
result of the enquiry went to show that the number of 
cases in which want of food was the real cause of the 
unsatisfactory condition of the child was extremely small, 
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and that the cause of the evil was much more deeply 
seated. More recent experiments have over and over 
again confirmed that conclusion. It has appeared plain 
that, so far as the question is one of food, it can be suffi- 
ciently met by voluntary means. 

Towards the end of the last century the agitation for 
old-age pensions grew in strength ; and from 1899 onwards 
there were numerous Bills concerning them before Par- 
liament. The Society, according to its practice, called 
together a special committee of leading actuaries, mem- 
bers of Friendly Societies, poor-law administrators, and 
other experts, whose duty it was to review the Bills 
before Parliament, and to report. That committee 
published a series of papers upon the subject which it 
circulated to all members of Parliament and many besides; 
and it eventually issued these papers in a small volume. 
There can be no doubt that the action of the Society was 
instrumental in preventing hasty legislation. Later the 
Society strongly opposed the ‘Outdoor Relief (Friendly 
Societies) Bill,’ which it regarded as a blow struck at 
the independence of the best class of working-man. The 
Society was unsuccessful in its opposition; but it seems 
likely that the Act in question will remain a dead letter. 

The sudden outbreak of the war in South Africa found 
the military charities unprepared to bear the strain of 
the administration of the large sums subscribed by the 
public for the assistance of the wives and families of the 
men who went to the front. The Society at once offered 
the services of its organisation ; and its offer was accepted. 
The brunt of the work fell for some time chiefly upon 
the district committees of the Society in many parts of 
London; and a large proportion of the work continued 
to be done by members of the Society down to the end 
of the war. Without such aid there might have been 
a serious breakdown. The Society also took a large 
part in assisting men discharged after the war. 

An important recent development of the work of the 
Society has been the formation of the City council for 
the organisation of charity in the City, of which the 
present Lord Lichfield is vice-chairman, and which has 
already had marked effects in improving the administra- 
tion of several City charities. Among the recent phases 
of the organising work of the district committees may he 
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mentioned the formation of Public Health Societies in 
Hampstead and Westminster, and of social workers’ 
associations in Finsbury, Stepney, and elsewhere. These, 
though independent organisations, owe their origin to 
various members of the Society, and are intended to bring 
about better co-operation between social workers in the 
various areas. 

It only remains to recall the names of some of those 
who have taken a leading part in the building up of the 
Society. Lord Lichfield and Sir Charles Trevelyan have 
already been mentioned as towers of strength in the 
earlier years. But in reading the old records we find 
the names of many others scarcely less prominent. Mr 
Charles Bosanquet, for example, and Mr Ribton Turner 
played the chief part in the internal organisation of the 
Society. Mr Alsager Hay Hill worked for it till his 
health broke down. In 1875 the Society had the singular 
good fortune to secure the services of Mr C. S. Loch 
as its secretary. So great has been the effect of his 
personality upon every branch of its work that it is 
difficult to think of one without the other. It would be 
impossible to exaggerate the debt of gratitude which his 
genius, courage, and patience have imposed upon the 
Society as well as upon the public, although it has not 
yet received general recognition. Mr Loch came to the 
Society fresh from Balliol, and brought with him some 
men of his own time, notably Mr Arthur Dunn Gardner 
and Mr T. Gage Gardiner, who became the nucleus of 
a second generation of active charity organisers. Both 
these passed away in the prime of life; and probably 
few, even within the Society itself, are aware how much 
it owes them. 


For many years past it has been becoming more and 
more clear that the work of the Society will never make 
any progress proportionate to the labour bestowed upon 
it unless it can create a definite public opinion upon the 
subjects with which it deals. For that reason increasing 
attention has been paid of late years to what may be 
called its educational work. For the last thirty-five years 
the district committees have been centres for the study 
of practical sociology for all who care to avail themselves 


of the opportunity. But it has been gradually perceived 
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that more than this is necessary, and that a definite 
attempt must be made to attract students to an organised 
system of study. It is to this end that, some four years 
ago, the lecture system of the Society was reorganised 
under a new name as the ‘School of Sociology,’ with a 
director of studies and a regular curriculum. The school 
is experimental and as yet in its infancy, but it has already 
attracted numerous students. Its specific feature, differ- 
entiating it from other educational bodies, is that it 
combines social economic study with demonstration in 
practical work upon district committees. It is believed 
that the training of social workers is one of the most 
pressing questions of the day. 

It is perhaps hardly enough known that the Society 
has at its disposal a mass of information of a kind which 
is quite unique. Each of its forty district committees in 
London possesses carefully preserved records of from 5000 
to 15,000 cases of distress which they have dealt with 
during thirty and more years. The evidence upon these 
cases is the testimony of almoners visiting the poor in 
their homes, and having personal knowledge of the life of 
the district. The facts relative to the cases have, so far as 
possible, been verified, and the results of the attempts to 
assist them carefully watched and recorded. The know- 
ledge gained in this way is continuous, and is passed from 
one generation of workers to another; and the knowledge 
of one committee is the common property of the whole 
Society. The council have from the beginning been 
gathering and sifting, studying and placing on record, 
the sum of their experience. 

The difficulties which the Society has met with in its 
educational work are mainly two. The first is that of 
inducing the public to consider the matter seriously at 
all, or to believe there is anything in it which cannot be 
settled by rule of thumb. The second is that there are 
many people, whose opinion is entitled to all respect, 
who refuse to accept its teaching, and especially that 
with regard to the limitation of action by the State. 
That is, of course, a perfectly fair position, and one which 
the Society must faze. It lays no claim to infallibility. 
There is this to be said, however, that most of those who 
dissent from it upon these grounds do not say that its 


judgments are wrong, but only that they are not final 
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or eternal; of course the Society has never made any 
such claim. The real gravamen of the charge is that it 
has opposed State pensions, and State provision of work 
for the unemployed. Again, the great majority of the 
objectors upon these grounds have never been through 
the routine work of the Society, and have never watched 
the effect of State action upon individual cases over a 
lengthened period. Yet it is only personal work of 
this kind which supplies the experience and knowledge 
requisite for forming an opinion. 

Last year the Society vigorously but ineffectually op- 
posed the ‘Unemployed Workmen Act,’ which it believes 
to be the surrender of a vital principle in the reformed 
poor-law, and a recognition by the State that it is its 
duty to find work for the unemployed. It has been 
repeatedly denied that this is the intention of the Act, 
and the Act has been defended upon the ground that it is 
‘only a little one’; but it must be remembered that in 
poor-law administration a door which is partly opened is 
soon forced open to its widest extent, and that the Act 
has partly opened a door which had been closed for more 
than seventy years. No one is better aware than the 
Society of the evils of distress from want of employment, 
which it has been dealing with, off and on, for more than 
a generation. It does not believe, however, that the 
remedy is to be found in legislation of this kind, but 
rather in the expansion of trade, unhampered by the 
enormous burden of rates, in the greater industrial effi- 
ciency and personal responsibility of the individual work- 
man, and in the better organisation of unskilled labour. 

In view of the fact—universally admitted—that the 
crux of the unemployed problem is to be found in the 
mass of unskilled and casual labour, the Society attaches 
the greatest importance to this last question. As a con- 
tribution towards its solution it has recently appointed a 
special committee, with a wide reference, to enquire into 
the conditions of the engagement of unskilled labour. 
It is a well-known fact that the London Dock companies 
have, by the reorganisation of their system in 1892, very 
largely ‘decasualised’ their labour; and that the result 
has been satisfactory both to employers and employed. 
There would appear to be no reason why labour should 
not be similarly ‘ decasualised’ in other industries. 
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The enquiry work of the Society—the ‘ review of chari- 
ties’ and investigation of begging appeals—described as 
part of its programme in 1874, is perhaps better known 
to the public than any of its other activities, and is widely 
utilised by many of those who are most exposed to begging 
appeals. Still it is remarkable how large a proportion of 
those who give money to strangers still refuse to avail 
themselves of its services. No one now need give without 
enquiry on the ground that there are no means of enquiry ; 
yet many continue to do so. There are even those who 
give to people whom they know to be impostors. They 
fail to see that gifts of this kind are a poison to the 
recipient, body and soul; and that they are pro tanto 
subtracted from the help of cases in which monetary 
relief can be of real use. 


We have now briefly described some of the most im- 
portant work of the Society, but it is impossible to give 
here any adequate conception of its extent. Most of it 
is unseen, much is unknown. Nothing has been said of 
some 1100 almoners and others who are working upon its 
behalf in all parts of London, endeavouring by precept 
and example to raise the standard of charitable work. 
Yet it is upon their action that the foundations of the 
Society are laid. Though it makes no claim to be a relief 
society, and has, in fact, always protested against the 
suggestion that its claims to public support are based 
upon such a contention, yet, in fact, it raises and ad- 
ministers from 30,0007. to 40,0007. a year in relief, the 
labour of raising which is of itself enormous. It is still 
more difficult to gauge the effect that it has had upon 
public opinion. Yet there are signs of this on all sides. 
Even the fraudulent charity-monger now baits his hook 
with charity organisation phrases. 

No one is better aware than charity organisers them- 
selves that, though something has been done, it is as 
nothing in comparison with what remains to be done. 
They are fully conscious that they have failed in much, 
and that there is yet much which they have not even 
attempted. They are aware that the Society is widely 
disliked, and that its unpopularity interferes with its 
powers of usefulness. There is nothing new in this. 
Lord Shaftesbury, who took the chair at the annual 
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meeting in 1875, said that he had received numerous 
letters of protest, amongst them one telling him ‘ that all 
his past fame had gone to the dogs, and that he had 
become a shrivelled specimen of bygone benevolence.’ 
Later another chairman of an annual meeting read a 
number of similar letters. In 1884 a determined attempt 
was made to break up the annual meeting by means of 
forged admission cards. Eminent clergy were preaching 
violent sermons against the Society so far back as 1886. 
It may safely be said that, with few exceptions, it has 
had no friends in the press. Public men of all parties 
and professions have, especially of late years, treated it 
with marked coolness. And yet it has been, and is, 
constantly consulted by various public departments, and 
still remains in many respects ‘ the eye of the Legislature.’ 
Its assistance has been found to be essential in every 
public enquiry with regard to questions affecting the 
poor. Newspapers consult it with regard to the publica- 
tion of charitable appeals, and are not backward in asking 
for interviews for the purpose of copy. In fact, the general 
position with regard to the Society is that it is widely 
abused and still more widely used. 

Charity organisers like unpopularity no more than 
other people; and they perhaps feel that, as they are 
undertaking extremely difficult work, the need for which 
is acknowledged by every one, and as they are the only 
people who are even attempting it, they are entitled to 
more generous treatment. Possibly, however, there is 
no help for it. The Society is bound to criticise if it does 
its duty; and critics are never much loved. As the 
adviser of the charitable public, it considers it its duty to 
demand a high standard in charitable work. But this 
brings it into constant collision with all sorts and condi- 
tions of people, many of them personally admirable, but 
inclined to turn a blind eye to defects in the charities 
with which they are themselves associated, defects which 
it would be inconvenient to remedy. Again, its necessary 
advocacy of economic principles is distasteful to a large 
section of the charitable public. Speaking generally, it is 
doubtful whether the Society can ever be popular in the 
ordinary meaning of the word. But a large amount 
of the dislike with which it is regarded is due to mis- 
understanding ; and that, at least, it hopes some day to 
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remove. Yet in spite of apparent failure, open rebuffs, 
misrepresentation, disregard, charity organisers believe 
that they can see signs that their work is making head- 
Way, even in an age when all the omens are against it. 
The Society is constantly denounced as being ‘ nega- 
tive.’ One who has watched its work from outside has 
summarised its positive objects as follows :— 


‘To endeavour by every means, by personal action, by in- 
struction and advice, by political action, and by protection 
from fraud, to improve the position and raise the standard of 
living amongst the poor, and to preserve their independence. 
To teach the benevolent by practical example that charity, to 
be useful, must be painstaking, self-denying, self-effacing, and 
scientific. 'To teach the poor to refuse all charity which saps, 
or tends to sap, their self-respect, and to make it clear that 
poverty is absolutely distinct from pauperism ... To stimu- 
late charity, and to direct it towards the helpable, and to 
prevent it from waste and abuse.’ 


It has been said of the Society that it ‘holds a brief 
for the independence of the poor’; and most of its 
activities may be gauged by that test. For the bulk of 
the population it claims nothing less, and will be satisfied 
with none of the make-believes which have been put 
forward of late years, because it believes that real inde- 
pendence for the mass of the people is a condition by 
which a nation must stand or fall. At the same time it 
recognises to the full that in every community there 
must be a measure of dependence which is inevitable; 
and it welcomes the fact that there is everywhere a desire 
on the part of the strong to help the weak, For depend- 
ence of that sort it claims the whole force of a charity 
which is none the less Christian because it is guided by 
thought and intelligence. 

In its early days the Society was described as a 
‘volunteer service equal in work and usefulness to a 
Government Department.’ Thirty-five years have gone 
by, and it can say that it has conscientiously endeavoured 
to maintain that standard. But of late years there has 
been a change in public opinion which has been adverse 
to its growth and development. It has fallen to some 
extent under a ban because it has been unable to accept 
the modern doctrines of State socialism; and at the 
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present moment it has great need of new workers and 
fresh blood. A few years ago most young men who came 
up from the universities to social work in London joined 
Charity Organisation committees almost as a matter of 
course in order to learn their work. Now it would be 
hardly unfair to say that they come up from Oxford or 
Cambridge with their minds made up upon social ques- 
tions, and that they consider the teaching of the Society 
as antiquated and obsolete. This may be right or it 
may be wrong, but it seriously affects the position of the 
Society. Again, as it has been tersely put, there has been 
of late years ‘a slump in philanthropy "—not perhaps in 
the philanthropy which gives money, but in the phil- 
anthropy preached by Denison and his contemporaries, 
which gives time and personal effort. The late Duke 
of Westminster, a constant friend, and at one time an 
active worker for the Society, spoke many years ago at 
a meeting over which he presided of the ‘noble work 
done for the Society by the young officers of the Guards.’ 
There are no young officers of the Guards now working 
for the Society. Others, again, drifted into the Society 
because they had spare time on their hands, but eventu- 
ally became keenly interested and valuable workers. 
Now all that has changed. Golf and other amuse- 
ments monopolise the time of men who have leisure ; 
and the Society sees them no more. Meanwhile the 
need for charity organisation work is greater than it has 
ever been before. If any one who reads this summary 
considers that the work is worth doing, he will find 
plenty of scope for his energies, and will at the same time 
acquire a fresh interest in life. 
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Art. IV.—RUSKIN AND THE GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


1. The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement. By 
W. J. Phelps. Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn, 1899. 

2. Modern Painters; The Stones of Venice; The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture, and other works. By John Ruskin. 


It is common to date the birth of the Gothic revival from 
the building of Horace Walpole’s famous temple of bric- 
a-brac at Strawberry Hill in 1750. Certainly, in that case, 
no new-born child ever presented in its puckered features 
amore grotesque travesty of the future countenance of 
the ‘man’ it was to father. That cockney palace, sub- 
stantial as a stage-castle, and harmonious as a thriving 
furniture-shop, can hardly be denied to have shown the 
way towards all that England has since achieved in 
Gothic; but its light was derived from sources very unlike 
the ‘seven lamps’ of Ruskin’s Gothic shrine, every one of 
which would have instantly gone out in its atmosphere 
of cheap dilettantism and facile vagary. Horace Walpole 
was, in fact, one of those happy persons whose whims, 
or ‘sports,’ become the starting-point of new species ; per- 
sons upon whom Darwin has conferred an unforeseen im- 
portance. His action was casual enough; but the social and 
psychological conditions of the time tended on the whole 
to ensure the continued existence of the Gothic species, 
when once the Horatian vagary had given it the start. 
England, in 1750, still recognised the authority, in 
arts and letters, of that Roman Renascence upon which 
Ruskin was to pronounce so stern an anathema. But 
that authority was, nevertheless, being steadily sapped. 
At countless points the limitations of the Roman or 
‘ Augustan’ ideal were becoming apparent. No one could 
yet have produced, but many would have echoed, those 
incisive formulas in which the author of ‘Stones of Venice’ 
denounced its ‘despotic intellectuality,’ its ‘metropolitan 
exclusiveness,’ its ‘pride of science’ and ‘pride of state.’ * 
Some, remembering how ‘reason’ appears to be for Pope 
the cardinal test of poetry, would already have compre- 
hended that other peremptory Ruskinian utterance, which 
declared the ‘grand mistake’ of the Augustans to lie in 
supposing ‘that science and art were the same things, 





* ‘Stones of Venice,’ iii, 35, 
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and that to advance in the one was necessarily to perfect 
the other’; they would have averred, as decisively as he, 
that the Renascence, in art and letters alike, had no re- 
sponse for the needs of the unlearned, of simple folks, of 
the child, the mystic, the poet. 

St Francis would have felt alien in St Peter’s, George 
Fox hardly less so in St Paul’s; and to William Morris, a 
spiritual kinsman, despite obvious differences, of both, 
the great mother-church of Christendom appeared the 
very type of pride and tyranny, of all that crushes out 
the love of art in simple people, and makes art a toy of 
little estimation for the idle hours of the rich and culti- 
vated. To have no shelter for such spirits is a flaw which 
no magnificence can quite efface. A reception hardly 
more hospitable would have awaited them, or their like, 
in that other Renascence palace of brilliantly polished 
marble, the poetry of Pope. He would have pursued 
them with cracklings of arid laughter through the inter- 
minable gallery of the ‘Dunciad.’ Distance lends its 
tender enchantment to books less readily than it does to 
buildings. St Paul’s seen against a stormy sunset, St 
Peter’s rising pale and visionary beyond the purple 
Campagna against the spectral Alban hills, lose their 
despotic air, and blend harmoniously with the hushed 
tumult of the city, the perennial quiet of the plain. But 
even the passage of two centuries has hardly touched the 
verse of Pope with any other or more mysterious enchant- 
ment than that which it derives from the miracles of 
expression continually wrought in it with the materials 
of common-sense. 

An open revolt, like that of Horace Walpole, against 
the despotism of the classical manner, thus naturally 
found support in a whole congeries of vague sentiments 
and emotions, whose aid was none the less effective that 
their precise connexion with the use of pinnacles and 
pointed arches was by no meansclear. At the same time, 
the intellectual and moral forces which ultimately made 
for Gothic were far from being all present, even in the 
germ, in the middle of the English eighteenth century. 
Nothing like Gothic principle was as yet even approxi- 
mately formulated. But two distinct kinds of sensibility 
were already widely diffused which helped to create the dis- 
position to which Gothic appeals—the taste for the unde- 
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fined and the taste for the irregular; or, in terms which 
have more application to art, the feeling for the mysterious 
and the feeling for the picturesque. Milton, who is in so 
many ways the great master and well-head of the English 
romantic movement, sounded both notes in the ‘Il Pen- 
seroso’ and ‘L’Allegro.’ Ardent classic as he was, he first 
expressed the peculiarly Gothic charm of 


‘The high embowed roof 
With antick pillars massy-proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.’ 


The sense of mystery here appears as an attribute, 
almost as a prerogative, of the melancholy man; and 
nothing in Milton was so contagious, among his early 
eighteenth century admirers, as his melancholy. A cult 
of sadness set in, less robust and ingenious than the 
Elizabethan melancholy of Jaques, less profound than 
the melancholy of Hamlet, less learned and anatomical 
than the melancholy of Burton, but capable of making 
rubicund and thriving elderly gentlemen dwell fondly on 
the charm of peaceful hermitages in woodland solitudes, 
of the herb diet and the hair shirt, of ruined towers seen 
in the eery light of dusk or the moon, and of the quiet 
grave. Edward Young, the author of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
was a restlessly ambitious cleric, thirsting for worldly 
honours and social success ; hardly a poem of his but made 
a calculated bid for notice and preferment; yet he con- 
trived to infuse into his masterpiece an eloquence of 
majestic, monumental, but quite inconsolable grief which, 
in an age just becoming alive to the charm of sensibility, 
sufficed for fame. In the more famous ‘Elegy’ of Gray we 
see how easy was the transition from the elegiac mood 
to the churchyard, where, in the gathering darkness, to 
the sound of the far-off curfew and the moping owl, it 
might be securely indulged. But from the churchyard 
the passage was equally easy to the church; and the 
church—being in England, and with moping owl and ivy- 
mantled tower—was bound to be Gothic. Hence the 
association which had, before the middle of the century, 
set in between Gothic style and churchyard sentiment, 
notwithstanding the peculiar tenacity with which the 
very worst fashions of the decadent Renascence retained 
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their hold upon the funereal monument. Thus we find 
in Joseph Warton’s ‘Ode to Fancy,’ published in 1746, 
four years before Strawberry Hill was begun, the notable 
appeal to Fancy to join the poet, who is accompanied, it 
need not be said, by ‘the matron Melancholy’; and with 
silent footsteps to go 


‘To charnels, and the house of woe, 
To Gothic churches, vaults and tombs, 
Where each sad night some virgin comes, 
With throbbing breastiand faded cheek, 
Her promis’d bridegroom’s urn to seek.’ 


But the churchyard, with its tombs and vaults, was 
not the only avenue to Gothic. If the eighteenth-century 
churchyard led to the Gothic church, the eighteenth- 
century garden, with its artificial imitation of the wildness 
of nature, led as appropriately to the Gothic mansion—an 
artificial embodiment of wildness in stucco. The taste 
for wild scenery has subtle affinities with the taste for 
Gothic art, which in the author of ‘Modern Painters’ and 
‘Stones of Venice’ become highly striking and significant. 
But historically it emerged about a decade earlier—an 
isolated symptom not at once fulfilled. Gray, for instance, 
whose famous sentences on the Grande Chartreuse in 
1739 strike the first decisive note of joy in the savage 
grandeur of the Alps, still judged architecture like 
Palladio or Inigo Jones. In one and the same letter to 
West, dated November 16, 1739, this peculiarity of his 
mental stratification is neatly exposed. ‘Not a precipice, 
not a torrent, not a cliff but is pregnant with religion 
and poetry, he wrote from Turin six weeks after the 
crossing. A few sentences before he had written of 
Turin itself: ‘It has many beauties, and some faults; 
among the first are streets all laid out by the line, 
regular uniform buildings,’ etc., just as Malebranche, half 
a century earlier, had illustrated his idea of ugliness 
from the tortuous streets of old cities. 

Some early expressions of admiration for Gothic 
itself have to be discounted as based upon elements 
which the Gothic builders had simply accepted from the 
classical basilica. Thus Blondel, the famous French archi- 
tect of Louis XIV’s time, pointed out that the old Gothic 
buildings, with all their barbarism of detail, satisfied the 
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laws of proportion, in their large masses, just as well as 
the more modern edifices ‘ built according to the rules of 
good taste.’* Burke, in his memorable treatise on the 
‘Sublime and Beautiful’ (1756), a mine of romantic ideas in 
the germ, speaks, with a warmth at first sight startling 
in a work of that date, of ‘the grand effect of the aisles 
in many of our own old cathedrals.’ But he explains the 
grandeur from the very feature which the Gothic cathe- 
dral derived from the Roman basilica and the Greek 
temple—which, indeed, he couples in the same illustra- 
tion—viz. the ‘range of uniform pillars on every side,’ 
and he goes on to condemn in severe terms the ‘inordi- 
nate thirst for variety ’—for that ‘variety’ in which 
Ruskin was to discover one of the essential elements of 
Gothic—as being, ‘whenever it prevails, sure to leave 
very little true taste.’ t 

Already, however, in the English garden, the spirit of 
variety, in the accentuated form of ‘ wildness,’ had gained 
the day. The famous park of the poet Shenstone at the 
Leasowes in Shropshire, was a marvel of ingenious art em- 
ployed in turning the beautiful waywardness of Nature 
into systematised caprice and calculated irregularity. 
Of all this, Horace Walpole’s Strawberry Hill was the 
architectural equivalent. ‘I am almost as fond,’ he wrote 
to Mann, ‘of . . . Chinese want of symmetry in buildings 
as in grounds or gardens.’ Gothic pleased him precisely 
because, as he thought, it admitted just that prodigality 
of costly and curious whim which it was his passion to 
indulge and his mission to exemplify. Mann did not 
like Gothic architecture ; but Horace gave his ‘dear child’ 
good reasons for his own faith in it. 


‘The Grecian’ (he wrote) ‘is only proper for magnificent and 
public buildings. Columns and all their beautiful ornaments 
look ridiculous when crowded into a closet or cheese-cake 
house. The variety is little, and admits no charming irregu- 
larity. . . . You will be pleased,’ he adds, ‘ with the liberty of 
taste with which we are struck, and of which you can have 
no idea.’ § 





* Fr. Blondel, ‘Cours d’Architecture,’ pt v, 5-16; quoted by Goethe, 
‘Von deutscher Baukunst,’ 1823 (second treatise). 
+ ‘Sublime and Beautiful,’ pt. ii, section 11. ¢ Ib. sub fin. 
§ Walpole to Mann, Feb. 25, 1750; quoted by Phelps, ‘Romantic Move- 
ment,’ p. 104. 2 ‘ 
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But Strawberry “Hill, wild and even libertine as it 
was, was creative ; and its direct product was the Gothic 
romance, founded upon a Gothic dream, only possible to 
its devoted inmate. The ‘Castle of Otranto’ is Straw- 
berry Hill raised to a higher power—the ‘ perfect round’ 
of whimsicality of which the mansion is the ‘ broken are.’ 
Thence took rise the long line of ‘Gothic’ romances, of 
which the tale is told in the histories of literature, most 
of them more serious and laboured than Horace’s ingeni- 
ous vagary, but all, before Scott, retaining more or less 
distinctly the mark of ‘ wildness,’ of caprice, of irrespon- 
sible fancy which his lively and volatile temperament 
- had initiated. All this literature belongs to the second- 
rate or third-rate class; it has no grip upon real experi- 
ence ; its terror and wonder are concocted in the fancy, 
and have never been felt along the blood; its very 
irregularity is an adventure, not a revolt. The specifically 
Gothic revival itself—the recovery of the secret and the 
charm of Gothic art—remained likewise for the present 
inchoate, the mere crude beginning of a process. The 
currents of poetry, above all, ran aloof from it, nay, at 
times counter to it; for the strongest inspiration of 
English poetry in the later decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a kind of naturalism which looked askance on 
every intrusion of man’s hand upon the work of Nature, 
even on intrusions so glorious as those which raised the 
soaring arches of Tintern in the glen of sylvan Wye, or 
carved the traceries of Bolton on the banks of Wharfe. 
Wordsworth in 1798, as is well known, wrote a noble 
hymn, inspired by the neighbourhood of Tintern, without 
so much as mentioning the abbey. But in his comrade, 
Coleridge, the feeling for Gothic—at least, for Gothic 
mystery and Gothic eeriness—was richly developed, as 
we see in the dim lamp-lit chamber of Christabel : 


‘The chamber carved so curiously, 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 
All made out of a carver’s brain, 

For a lady’s chamber meet; 
The lamp with two-fold silver chain 
Is fastened to an angel’s feet.’ 


Keats, more than any previous poet, was alive to the 
richness of Gothic colouring. The famous description of 
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Madeline praying beneath the storied window of her 
chamber is a locus classicus in the poetry of opulent 
harmonious hues. But, when all is said, the treatment 
of Gothic art in greater English poetry is infrequent, 
incidental, and limited in range; it depends much on 
casual association, on the music which lingers in the 
branching and self-poised cells of the fretted roof; on 
the home sentiment which endeared to Byron the ruined 
arch of Newstead. A distinct and pervading Gothic 
atmosphere is, in English verse of the nineteenth century, 
usually a mark of the provincial and second-rate; it 
belongs to the kind of poetry in which helmets are called 
morions and sabres falchions; at best it is the poetry of 
a Longfellow or a Mrs Hemans. 

Where, among the greater poets of the first half of 
the century, does Gothic architecture become a living 
thing, pulsing in all its stone filaments and tracery with 
the genius of tangled light and gloom, of wild buoyancy 
and audacious adventure, of shy reticence and exultant 
outbursts, of demonic contortions and maiden meekness, 
of consummate craftsmanship and childlike faith? Where, 
in short, do we find any approximate counterpart of 
Victor Hugo’s marvellous rendering of old Notre Dame, 
or of the belfry of old Flemish cities, with its carillon 
flitting up and down invisible steps and scattering its 
magic notes from a silver lyre over the slumberous 
roofs?* For this more intimate and impassioned ren- 
dering of Gothic we have to go to France, and for the 
more profound comprehension and interpretation of it we 
have to go to Germany, until, when the Gothic impulse 
and inspiration of both countries has spent itself, both 
the rendering and the interpretation of Gothic meet us, 
in unsurpassed and, in England, unapproached perfection 
in the ‘Seven Lamps’ and the ‘Stones of Venice. Let 
us then turn for a moment to the memorials of that 
intervening period of the Gothic revival in which its 
focus—the glowing centre of the ideas and ideals which 
gathered round it—was to be found in Germany or in 
France. Only thus does it become apparent that the 
Gothic revival was a continuous evolution; and that 





* Hugo, ‘Les rayons et les ombres’: ‘crit sur la vitre d’une fenétre 
flamande.’ 
G 2 
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Ruskin’s work was not that sudden unheralded revela- 
tion which it necessarily seemed to English eyes, but the 
culminating moment in a prolonged growth. 


_. In the summer of 1770 Goethe, as a young advocate 
of twenty-one, arrived at Strassburg. Forty years later 
he gave, in the tenth book of ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit,’ 
an account of the months he spent there, which is still 
one of the most kindling things in modern biography. 
But it is also a document of the first importance in the 
history of the forces which have made and moulded 
modern literature. There, in September of the same 
year, Goethe met Herder, his senior by only five years, 
but already acquainted with all the springs of natural 
song and story, of profound and original poetry, in the 
literatures of east and west. By Herder he was intro- 
duced to ‘Ossian’ and the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield, both in 
the first decade of their existence; and the charm of 
Goldsmith’s idyll confessedly helped to set going the 
kindred idyll of Sesenheim. By Herder, too, his eyes 
were opened to the glory of Shakespeare. But the glory 
of Gothic disclosed itself to him through the mediation 
of no other eyes than his own and the masterpiece of 
_ Erwin von Steinbach. 


‘As I wandered over thy grave, noble Erwin, and sought for 
the stone which should inform me, “In the year of the Lord 
1318, Jan. 17, died Master Erwin, master-builder of the Church 
at Strassburg,” and could not find it, nor any of all thy lands- 
folk that could show it me, that I might have poured out 
my reverence for thee on that holy spot, I was struck with 
sorrow to the soul; and my heart, younger, warmer, more 
foolish and more pure than now, vowed to raise thee a monu- 
ment of marble or of sandstone, as I might, whenever I should 
come to the quiet possession of my own.’ 


So opens that rapturous hymn to the glory of Gothic and 
of its prophet, the builder of Strassburg, which Goethe 
wrote, two years later (1772), under the title ‘Von 
deutscher Baukunst.’ That title itself asserts a claim 
which at once marks off this phase of the Gothic revival 
from all that preceded. It never occurred to Horace 
Walpole to regard those gingerbread pinnacles and 
battlements of his, which had to be renewed three times 
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in a lifetime, as a specially national form of art, whether 
English or otherwise; he was a cosmopolitan dilettante 
for whom Gothic art was a curiosity rather more in- 
teresting than Chinese, but hardly more kindred with 
our blood. Whereas, in Goethe, the great Gothic master- 
piece of the German builder instantly awakens all the 
slumbering Germanic passion of his nature; and he exult- 
ingly calls his vindication of Gothic, as if it were a matter 
of course, a treatise ‘of German building craft.’ 

His Germanic nationalism is, indeed, fiercely aggressive, 
as well as, it must be owned, blindly unhistorical. French- 
men and Italians are naively treated as aliens who, having 
done nothing comparable of their own in architecture, 
presume to despise the miracle of German art. ‘In 
petty taste,’ Goethe makes the Italian visitor say, as he 
surveys the minster and passes on. ‘Childish!’ lisps the 
Frenchman, and exultingly taps his Grecian snuffbox. 
And the lover of truth and beauty is bidden close his ears 
to the jangle of the zsthetic controversialists, and come 
forth, and feast, and gaze. ‘Or, if it should make an ill 
impression on you, or none at all, then farewell, order 
your carriage, and off with you to Paris!’ Goethe, in 
short, identifies himself entirely as yet with that revolt— 
against the dominant prestige of France which had its 
mightiest champion in Lessing. He does not mention 
Lessing, but he does battle as his virtual ally; only, while 
the success of the struggle hitherto had been mainly due_ 
to Lessing’s powerful appeal from the literature of the' 
later Renascence to that of the Greeks and of Shake- 
speare, the young Goethe appealed from the plastic art of, 
the later Renascence to the ‘Gothic’ builders. That he‘” 
called them, with too little qualification, Germans matters 
little ; the essential thing is that he divined in that Gothic 
art, as Lessing had divined in Shakespeare and the Greeks, - 
vital elements of an ideal in which the German people / 
would fulfil their own most deep-rooted aspirations as/ 
master-spirits of a new Renascence, in whose service was 
to be their perfect freedom. s 

If the characteristically nineteenth-century mind in 
literature can be said to have distinctly emerged at 
any moment or in any spot, it was surely in this 
momentous seventh decade of the eighteenth century in 
Germany, when these three great sources of emanci- 
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pating thought and feeling were apprehended, not as 
alien or distracting forces, but in their inmost kin- 
ship. To Dr Johnson that Gothic-Greek-Shakespearean 
pantheon would have seemed a flagitious violation of 
all the congruities. To Voltaire it would have pos- 
sessed at most the congruity of the barbaric with the 
infantine and the inebriate. Rousseau, despite his quick 
and varied sensibility, had not the deep and versa- 
tile culture needful for its acceptance. Gray, critically 
alive to the distinguishing excellences of all three, lacked 
the dynamic quality of genius which forces diverse ele- 
ments of culture to fall into coherent order as symbols of 
the same truth. In France and England half a century 
had to pass after the death of Rousseau and of Gray before 
those three wells of inspiration could fertilise in common 
the same poetic brain; before Keats should sing of 
Madeline’s Gothic chamber and of the Attic urn in verse 
nearer than any other to the unsought felicities of Shake- 
speare; before Hugo should enshrine Shakespeare and 
ZEschylus alike in the exuberance of his Gothic speech. 

What then was it that rendered Shakespeare, the 
Greeks, and the Gothic builders alike capable of becoming 
constituent elements in the new Humanism of Germany ? 
The young Goethe at Strassburg would have answered 
with exulting confidence: it was, that they were all alike 
artists working in the spirit of ‘Nature.’ From the stand- 
point of English esthetics, as propounded at a much later 
date than the eighteenth century, that would have seemed 
an extraordinary claim for Gothic; at most, a Warton or 
a Walpole might have said that Gothic is ‘wild’ and 
‘irregular’ like natural landscape. But that was almost 
the antithesis of what Goethe meant. Not that he was 
a whit more in sympathy than Walpole or Warton with 
the smooth and insipid elegance which the middle genera- 
tion of the eighteenth century called good taste. Hear 
his vivid account of the preconceptions with which he 
- had approached the Strassburg minster, and his instant 
disillusion when he saw it—a paragraph which concen- 
trates a whole chapter of esthetic history. 


‘When I first saw the Minster, I had my head full of 
general notions of good taste. I admired, as was held proper, 
harmony of mass and purity of form, and was a determined 
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enemy of the confused caprice of Gothic ornament. Under 
the rubric “Gothic” I had collected, dictionary fashion, all the ~ 
synonymous misunderstandings about the “ indefinite,” “ dis- 
orderly,” “ unnatural,” “ patched up,” “ overloaded,” which had - 
ever passed through my mind. Like the foolish peoples who 
call the entire outer world “ barbarians,” I called everything 
“Gothic” which did not fit my ideas, from the twisted and 
parti-coloured dolls and carvings with which our civic magnates 
adorn their homes, to the serious relics of our older German 
building-craft, which a daring flourish or two sufficed to make 
me dismiss with the cant phrase as “overloaded with orna- 
ment,” so that I shuddered beforehand at the prospect of 
looking on this deformed and bristly monster. With what — 
unexpected emotion did the spectacle amaze me when I 
stepped in front of it! One great, complete impression filled | 
my soul, which, made up as it was of a thousand harmonious 
details, I could appreciate and enjoy, but was quite unable to 
recognise and explain. . . . How fresh it shone before me in 
the scented morning air, how rapturously I raised my arms to 
it, gazing on its great harmonious masses, alive in all their 
innumerable minute parts, even as in the works of eternal 
Nature all is form and all conducing to the whole,’ ao 


But what if some one who feels with him this over- 
powering effect, which he cannot explain, should object 
that the art which produces it is not ‘ beautiful’ but only 
strong and rude. Goethe turns vehemently on the 
objector. 


‘Do not let a misunderstanding keep us apart; do not let 
the effeminate doctrine of modern elegance unnerve you for 
significant roughness and leave your sickly sensibility able to 
endure nothing but unmeaning gloss. They want to persuade 
you that the fine arts arose from our supposed impulse to 
beautify the things about us. ... But art is formative long _ 
before it is “fine”; and even so it is true and great, nay,.often 
truer and greater than “fine” art itself. For man has an 
inborn impulse to form, which begins to act the moment his 
existence is assured. Once emancipated from care and fear, 
the demigod casts about him for stuff to breathe his spirit 
into. ... And, however capricious the shapes he strikes out, 
they will harmonise, in spite of all material diversity ; for a/ 
single impulse gave them birth and moulded them into a 
characteristic whole. Now this characteristic art is the only 
true art. When it proceeds from an inward, single, original 
impulse, heedless, nay, ignorant of all alien elements, then, no 
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matter whether it be the work of savage rudeness or of refined 
culture, it is entire and alive. . . . The more the soul rises to 
the sense of the relations which alone are fair and eternal, 
whose main outlines can be proved, but whose secrets can 
only be felt . . . the happier and more glorious is the artist, 
and the more profoundly do we bow before him and revere 
the anointed of God.’ 


We easily recognise in this utterance the man who, 
a few years later, was to manifest the same profound 
instinct for organic unity in his interpretation of the 
skull as an enlarged final link in the vertebral column. 
And that his ardent assertion of the living wholeness of 
the Strassburg minster rested upon the same genuine 
insight is illustrated by the charming anecdote which he 
relates in ‘Dichtung und Wahrheit (xi, 50); how, in a 
company at Strassburg, who were lamenting the lack of 
the second tower, he declared that the existing tower 
was itself also unfinished, the four pinnacles being far 
blunter than the builder meant. ‘Who told you that?’ 
asked a genial little man standing by. ‘The tower itself,’ 
rejoined young Goethe; ‘I have watched it so long and 
loved it so well that it finally decided to confide to me 
that open secret.’ ‘It told you right,’ replied the other. 
‘I ought to know, for I am the overseer of the building ; 
and we still have in our archives the original design, 
which says the same.’ 

In all this it is apparent that Goethe’s way of looking 
at Gothic was not only wholly unlike that of the English 
Romantics, but—despite the touch of incoherence which 
his mature taste admitted in the style of his early essay * 

immeasurably richer, more fruitful, and more profound. 
To him, as to them, Gothic presented a mode of escape 
from the insipid and conventional elegance of the later 
. Renascence; but, while they took it to be an escape from 
mechanical order to piquant vagary, he hailed in it the 
~ vital organic unity equally foreign to both. This was 
in its fundamental basis a Greek idea, the Aristotelian 
_ criterion of organic wholeness which is one of the key- 
stones of the classic point of view in criticism ; but Goethe 
gave that criterion an extension which had occurred to 





* ‘Etwas Amphigurisches in seinem Stil’—‘ Von deutscher Baukunst’ 
(1823): ‘ Werke,’ Bd. 28, 362. 
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no ancient critic when he made the essence of that unity 
to reside, not in any outward coherence of the parts, but 
in their truth to the shaping mind and inspiring mood of 
their maker. — 

Hence, while it was not unnatural that Goethe after- 
wards became an equally ardent devotee of classic art 
and literature, that change of view was by no means 
the volte-face which our current opposition of Greek and tu’ 
Gothic suggests; it was rather the passing on from a-—(** 
less developed to a more developed phase of the same/ 
fundamental view. Undoubtedly the zsthetic ideal of 
which Goethe hailed the embodiment in Strassburg 
minster was more consciously and continuously carried 
out in Greek, on the whole, than in Gothic art; and when 
he at length crossed the Alps in 1787 he saw his dream 
fulfilled. But Gothic, though it fell into the background 
of his mind, was never renounced; on the contrary, when 
the Gothic furore began to make a noise in Germany in 
the early decades of the nineteenth century, something 
of his old enthusiasm rekindled. He interested himself 
warmly in the devoted efforts of Sulpiz Boisserée to pro- 
cure the completion of the cathedral of Cologne, and 
was pleased, on re-reading his early essay of forty years 
before, tc find how much that he had then hoped had 
now come true.* 


t 


Goethe, then, opened ‘a phase of the Gothic revival 
which gave it an altogether new and richer significance 
in nineteenth-century life. Walpole’s Gothic movement 
was allied, in one aspect to the Revolution, in another to 
the Tory reaction. Its affinities were partly liberal, 
partly antiquarian ; it was in touch with the feeling for 
wild, unsophisticated Nature, but also, not less, with the 
feeling for a definite and highly technical historic art. 
Goethe’s Gothic enthusiasm had affinities with quite other 
orders of ideas—with the new Hellenism and the new 
biology, with Aristotle and Phidias, with the vast philo- 
sophic constructions reared by the advances of Kant 
upon the groundwork of Greek thought. Yet it is 
manifest that there were elements in Gothic to which 
Goethe was unresponsive, or to which he was blind. 





* ‘Dichtung und Wahrheit,’ Bd, ix, 158. 
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Wonderfully living and real as was his sense of harmony 
and wholeness, he had the defect of this quality—a dis- 
taste for discord and for incompleteness too pronounced 
to admit of his relishing much that is most intense and 
characteristic in Gothic art. The grotesque distortion of 
the Gothic gargoyle, the mysterious unreason, spurning 
‘the lore of nicely calculated less and more’ of the high- 
poised Gothic vault, he did not relish as such, whatever 
his admiration for the objects themselves. He hardly 
entered into the rapture with which Tieck and Wacken- 
roder in 1799 gloried in the crookedness of the Niirnberg 
streets,* almost exactly a century since Malebranche, and 
half a century since Gray, had instanced straightness in 
streets as a mark of beauty. 

Victor Hugo’s ‘Notre Dame’ (1826)—a work over- 
charged no doubt with the quaint, misshapen, and ugly 
element of Gothic, yet inspired by the most poignant 

~Gothic feeling, he denounced as an ‘odious book. t On 
the other hand, Goethe’s profound realism of mind, his 
unfailing touch with the concrete, saved him from the 
theoretic vagueness and abstraction of later German 
zesthetic thinking. In Hegel and Schelling and their 
successors we lose sight entirely of the workman at his 
work; it is not Erwin von Steinbach who stamps his 
mind on the minster that he designs, but the spirit of 
romantic architecture which finds expression in it. It 
goes along with this defect, as Mr Bosanquet has said, 
that German esthetic theory ignores altogether those 
homely manual arts of design with which the workman, 
as such, has most to do. But, if they neglected the link 
between the individual worker and his work, they com- 
pensated for this in some sense by drawing into fuller 
view the nexus between the work and the community in 
which it is achieved, though this nexus was still conceived 
in a too abstract way as the necessary affinity impressed 
upon all its creatures by the spirit of the age. 

Now in England there were growing up, during the 
decade which followed Goethe’s death, conditions which, 
in spite of a plentiful lack of ssthetic thinking and a 





* ‘Niirnberg, du vormals weltberiihmte Stadt! Wie gerne durch- 
wanderte ich deine krummen Gassen,’ etc., quoted by Erich Schmidt, 
‘Charakteristiken,’ p. 44. He dates from 1797 the ‘ discovery of Niirnberg.’ 
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deplorable profusion of would-be esthetic performance, 
in reality contained the germs of a more vital fusion of 
art with life. In the early forties, speculative theorists 
were still, it is true, trying to resolve beauty into an 
agreeable sensation; the Gothic revival had not only 
triumphed over the old Renascence manner, but had 
become a fashionable craze—a new cant of pinnacles 
and crockets as hollow as the old cant of pediment and 
pilaster. Here was Sir Charles Barry with his Houses- 
of-Parliament perpendicular; there ‘ brother Pugin’ with 
those ‘half-baked plaster rosettes’ which so tried the 
large tolerance of Bishop Blougram. Nevertheless, out- 
side the sphere of architecture the old crude antagonism 
between civilisation and Nature which had dominated 
the English eighteenth century was being transcended 
and overcome. Wordsworth’s poetry—if we distinguish 
its deeper sense from his own often perverse explanations 
of it—meant that all that is worth having in civilisation 
is continuous with Nature, not opposed to it. Turner's 
painting—with complete unconsciousness of the affinity 
on both sides—was founded upon the same implicit dis- 
covery that the artist in landscape has to interpret, not 
to compose. Carlyle, pressing the metaphysical ideas of 
Fichte into the service of his own ethical inspiration, had 
proclaimed the unity of heroic manhood with the in- 
forming spirit of the universe, and found the conditions 
of man’s greatness in his truth. 

Between art and Nature, between man’s moral and 
intellectual life and Nature, manifold links were thus 
established. To a direct connexion between man’s moral 
and intellectual life and art the dogged inertia of Puritan 
tradition opposed, it is true, a formidable obstacle; but 
that connexion was clearly implicit, and nothing more 
was needed but genius, with the persuasive solvent of 
insight and eloquence, to lay it bare. That was essentially 
the achievement, as we know, of John Ruskin. We are 
here on quite familiar ground; and it is only necessary 
to mark, in briefest outline, the relation which this third, 
or Ruskinian, phase of the Gothic revival holds to the 
second or ‘Goethean,’ and to the first or ‘ Walpolean.’ 
In the first place, Ruskin’s apprehension of Gothic in- 
cludes and continues Goethe's. That he owed anything 
to Goethe I do not believe ; German Gothic lay quite out 
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of the line of his predilections, and I question whether 
he ever heard of several works of Goethe far more famous 
than the half-dozen pages of ‘Von deutscher Baukunst.’ 
Ruskin too, like Goethe, and not less than he, was a man 
of intuition even more than of ideas. His ideas came to 
him in and through the absorbed and divining gaze, and 
throve in proportion as they helped to interpret its data ; 
the things he saw told him their secrets, as they told 
Goethe; and, as little as Goethe owed to any man the 
discovery of Strassburg, so little did Ruskin owe to Goethe 
or any one else the revelation of Venice.* 

Ruskin’s undergraduate essay on ‘The Poetry of Archi- 
tecture, or ‘The Architecture of the Nations of Europe 
considered in its Association with Natural Scenery and 
National Character,’ already foreshadows the fundamental 
thought of his later masterpieces ; but the wonderful ex- 
positions of that connexion in the ‘Seven Lamps’ (1848), 
and in the chapter on the ‘nature of Gothic’ in the ‘Stones 
of Venice’ (1849), more closely recall the profound, half- 
uttered, divinations of Goethe. The ‘seven lamps’ of 
architecture and the ‘six elements of Gothic’ are inde- 
pendent analyses of Ruskin’s ideal, the first more abstract 
and in terms rather of moral implication than of art, the 
second more specific, concrete, and technical. But their 
essential purport is the same. If it could be summed up 
in one word that word would be character. The building 
is to be, in every part, eloquent of the mind that shapes 
it.| It is to be penetrated with expression ; the lamp of 
|, Power will glow darkly from frowning cornice and breadth 
‘of unadorned and massive wall; the lamp of Life flash 

forth in the frankness and boldness which despise sym- 
metry, or the glorious impatience which disdains finish. 
In scorn for mere smoothness, for mechanical ornament, 
Goethe speaks absolutely the speech of Ruskin. The 
savagery which Ruskin lays down as the first element 
of the Gothic mind merely reproduces Goethe’s impas- 
sioned celebration of the strong, rude, German soul of 
his master Erwin. 

But there are three points in which Ruskin’s exposition 
goes definitely beyond Goethe’s. First, in the more vital 





* The affinity between Goethe’s exposition of Gothic and Ruskin'’s was 
first pointed out, we believe, by Mr Bosanquet in a passage of his ‘ History 
of Aisthetics ’ to which the first suggestion of the present study was due. 
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grasp of the relation of Gothic architecture to Nature. 
Goethe's delight in Gothic rested largely, it is true, upon 
__the same delight in organic unity which made him a de- 
voted student and discoverer in science ; but he recognised 
_no direct relation between architecture and biology. For 
Ruskin, on the other hand, the Gothic building has not 
merely this analogy to the animal organism; it belongs, 
in a pregnant sense, to the scene in which it stands, to 
the soil in which its roots are planted, to the rock from 
—which its fabric is hewn. Landscape makes an intrinsic 
_part and element of Ruskin’s architecture, as the far-off 
circle of Alpine crests is an intrinsic part of his Venice. 
Collecting stones had been one of his earliest: passions as 
a child; and the stone that Nature makes and man uses 
~—remained to the last a living link between the two. Hence 
his joy in the rough unhewn masonry of the Pitti, not 
because it speaks of noble savagery in the builder, but 
as a ‘stern expression of Brotherhood with the mountain 
heart from which it has been rent.’* Every one who 
comes to his ‘Stones of Venice’ fresh from ‘Modern 
Painters’ must feel that this is no chance felicity of 
\ phrase ; that between the building and the mountain, the 
architecture of man and the architecture of Nature, there 
-| is for him a true brotherhood, which has borne fruit in 
_ giving a peculiar richness and subtlety to his interpreta- 
tion of both. From those wonderful chapters in the 
fourth book of ‘Modern Painters’ on ‘mountain gloom’ 
and ‘mountain mystery’ and ‘mountain beauty’ one 
might gather the counterpart of all the elements that 
make up, for Ruskin, the ‘Gothic mind’; as, conversely, 
the spell which Venice lays upon him seems to owe much 
of its power to implicit mountain analogies; a beetling 
precipice frowns in that jutting cornice, and the tumult of 
tossing crests in a far-off view of the Alps at sunset is 
resumed in those ‘ misty masses of multitudinous pinnacle 
and diademed tower’ in which he saw ‘ perhaps our sole 
remaining witness of the faith and fear of nations.’ 
Again, Ruskin explicitly recognises, without overesti- 
mating, in Gothic that element of vague unrest, of unde- 
fined aspiration, that ‘sense of infinity’ which, rendered 
in Walpole’s cheerful burlesque idiom, had appeared as 





* ‘Seven Lamps’ (Power), ed. 1849, p. 75. 
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deliberate irregularity and wilful caprice, but had found 
almost no response in the harmonious, classic conscious- 
ness of Goethe. The German romantic zstheticians had 
indeed fastened on this very element with peculiar eager- 
ness; and the ‘sense of infinity,’ as a key to all the pheno- 

._ mena of Gothic art, threatened to obliterate the very per- 
ception of Gothic exactitude and Gothic technique. What 
this school admirably brought out was the emancipation 
of the Gothic builder from sordid calculation of utility ; 
exactly the point, we know, which struck the frugal and 
plain-living Wordsworth when he stood under the soaring 
self-poised roof of King’s College Chapel, so magnificently 
disproportionate, in its ‘ vain expense,’ to the little band 
of white-robed scholars for whom it was built. Hegel, in 
the very same spirit, contrasted the vast spaciousness of 
the old cathedral nave with the ‘nicely calculated less and 
more’ of the Protestant church, built only to be filled, 
and divided up into the proper number of stall-like com- 
partments.* Ruskin would doubtless have cordially 
echoed that remark ; but, while his rendering of Gothic 
does full justice, in the spirit and almost the words of 
Pascal, to ‘ that strange disquietude of the [Gothic] mind 
whichis its greatness,’ yet he never allows that disquietude, 

“with its quick impatience of uniformity, to have at all 
resembled the licentious revolt against law. Obedience 
was, on the contrary, as we know, the last and not the 
least sacred of the ‘seven lamps’; and Obedience meant 
a devout compliance with the grammar of architectural 
speech as the condition of being eloquent in it, and with 
the moral and spiritual needs of the people from whose 
hearts it was to win response. The ‘formlessness’ of the 
mystic, and the self-sufficient ‘form’ of frank paganism, 
were alike repugnant to him. 

This brings us, finally, to the third and most familiar 
point of Ruskin’s Gothic feeling. What we loosely call the 
‘social’ and ‘ethical’ aspects of Gothic were first fully 
unfolded by him. Much of this was, it is true, implicit in 
Goethe’s view, and, as we have seen, a relation between 
national character and national architecture was postu- 
lated throughout German esthetic speculation. But 
Ruskin was the first to work out this assumption in 





* Hegel, ‘ Aisthetik,’ ii, 332. 
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concrete detail, face to face with the documents and the 
monuments. We know from his own confession that it 
was from Venice that he learned the significance of 
national history. His passion for Tintoretto forced him 
into the study of the history of Venice, ‘and through that 
into what else I have traced or told of the laws of national 
strength and virtue.* Hence the ‘Stones of Venice’ 
became, in essence, a demonstration of a proposition in 
social ethics ; having, in his own words, 


‘from beginning to end, no other aim than to show that the 
Gothic architecture of Venice had arisen out of, and indicated 
in all its features, a state of pure national faith and of 
domestic virtue; and that its Renaissance architecture had 
arisen out of, and in all its features indicated, a state of con- 
cealed national infidelity and of domestic corruption.’ f 


That recognition of the relation between art and national 
character was, as Mr Hobson has said, the bridge from his 
art mission to his social mission. The bridge was not 
perhaps a perfectly continuous or a strictly logical one; 
it involved the essentially new perception that noble art, 
if begotten only in noble character, can also beget it; 
without which perception the only refuge for a Ruskin 
in a land of all-popular Pugins and Barrys must have been 
despair. But Ruskin did not despair of the republic; he 
railed at it in inexhaustible variety of phrase, but he stood 
by it, and presently added the eloquence of his persuasion 
to the strident notes of the great preacher of work, whose 
gospel had never lacked the implicit eloquence of his 
example. He mellowed its tone, without relaxing its 
severity, and made the artist’s joy in labour enter into 
and temper the sternness of duty. Moreover, his dis- 
closure of the ethical quality and mission of art gave a 
definite direction and matter for many an idealist whom 
the gospel of work left looking for a task. Carlyle sent 
Professor Tyndall into his cold tub on winter mornings, 
and inspired many another to do more arduous things 
which they did not like; and that wasmuch. But Ruskin, 
by shattering that old prosaic antithesis of the beautiful 
and useful, gave a higher consecration both to labour and 
to art; and, instead of abandoning the palace of art, like 
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Tennyson's hero, in a fit of false asceticism, drew it within 
the scope of the highest ethical idealism by turning it 
into a workshop. So that, in that very Preraphaelite 
school which has most exalted the supremacy of art, the 
artist’s passion for beauty has gone along with the deeper 
sense of its needfulness in all human life, and of the 
fellowship of all who labour in the meanest craft to 
create it. 

Thus did that evasive and protean thing which we 
call the Gothic revival, first peeping out with the sans- 
géne grimace of precocious infancy from behind the sham 
battlements of Strawberry Hill, grow by degrees in 
stature and in seriousness until it finally bore the stamp, 
in the ideas which it embodied or in the enthusiasms 
which it quickened and diffused, of the most vital intel- 
lectual energies of our time—the revolutionary passion 
for liberty, the scientific quest for organic law, the artist's 
worship of Nature, the poet’s recovery of wonder, the 
democratic fervour of brotherhood, and that ideal upon 
which all our fragmentary aims seem tending to converge 
the promotion of manifold yet ordered, devout, but con- 
structive, human life. 

C. H. HERFoRD. 
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Nations, like individuals, sometimes have the romance of 
their lives in middle age—a romance unknown, perhaps, 
to the outside world until, long years afterwards, some 
forgotten bundle of letters throws a flash of rosy light 
upon a period hitherto regarded as uneventful and com- 
monplace. So is it with the history of Athens under the 
Frankish domination, which Finlay first described in his 
great work. But since his day numerous documents have 
been published, and still more are in course of publication, 
which complete the picture of medieval Athens as he 
drew it in a few master-strokes. Barcelona and Palermo 
have been ransacked for information ; the Venetian ar- 
chives have yielded a rich harvest ; Milan has contributed 
her share; and a curious collection of Athenian legends 
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has been made by an industrious and patriotic Greek. 
We know now, as we never knew before, the strange 
story of the classic city under her French, her Catalan, 
and her Florentine masters; and it is high time that the 
results of these researches should be laid before the British 
public. The present paper deals with the first two of these 
three periods. 

The history of Frankish Athens begins with the Fourth 
Crusade. By the deed of partition, which divided up the 
Byzantine Empire among the Latin conquerors of Con- 
stantinople, the crusading army, whose chief was Boniface, 
Marquess of Montferrat, had received ‘the district of 
Athens with the territory of Megara’ ;* and both Attica 
and Boeotia were included in that short-lived realm of 
Salonika, of which he assumed the title of king. Among 
the trusty followers who accompanied Boniface in his 
triumphal progress across his new dominions was Otho 
de la Roche, son of a Burgundian noble, who had rendered 
him a valuable service by assisting to settle the serious 
dispute between him and the first Latin Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, and who afterwards negotiated the marriage 
between his daughter and the Emperor Baldwin I's 
brother and successor. This was the man upon whom 
the King of Salonika, in 1205, bestowed the most famous 
city of the ancient world. Thus, in the words of an 
astonished chronicler from the West, ‘Otho de la Roche, 
son of a certain Burgundian noble, became, as by a 
miracle, Duke of the Athenians and Thebans.’t 

The chronicler was only wrong in the title which he 
attributed to the lucky Frenchman, who had succeeded 
by an extraordinary stroke of fortune to the past glories 
of the heroes and sages of Athens. Otho modestly styled 
himself ‘Sire d’Athénes’ or ‘Dominus Athenarum,’ which 
his Greek subjects magnified into the ‘Great Lord’ (Méyas 
Kup or Méyas Kupys), and Dante, in the ‘ Purgatorio,’ 
transferred by a poetic anachronism to Peisistratos. Con- 
temporary accounts make no mention of any resistance 
to Otho de la Roche on the part of the Greeks, nor was 
such likely; for the eminent man, Michael Akominatos, 
who was then Metropolitan of Athens, was fully aware 





* Tafel u. Thomas, ‘Fontes Rer. Austr.,’ pt. 11, vol. xii, 464-488, 
+ Albericus Trium Fontium, ‘Chronicon,’ ii, 439. 
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that the Akropolis could not long resist a Western army. 
Later Venetian writers, however, actuated perhaps by 
patriotic bias, propagated a story that the Athenians 
sent an embassy offering their city to Venice, but that 
their scheme was frustrated, ‘not without bloodshed, by 
the men of Champagne under the Lord de la Roche.’* If 
so, it was the sole effort which the Greeks of Attica made 
during the whole century of French domination. 

Otho’s dominions were large, if measured by the small 
standard of classical Greece. The Burgundian state of 
Athens embraced Attica, Boeotia, Megaris, and the ancient 
Opuntian Locris to the north; while to the south of the 
isthmus the ‘Great Lord’s’ deputies governed the im- 
portant strongholds of Argos and Nauplia, conferred 
upon him, in 1212, by Prince Geoffroy I of Achaia as the 
reward of his assistance in capturing them, and thence- 
forth held by Otho and his successors for a century. as 
fiefs of the Principality. The Italian Marquess of Boudo- 
nitza on the north, the Lord of Salona on the west, were 
the neighbours, and the latter subsequently the vassal, of 
the ruler of Athens, his bulwarks against the expanding 
power of the Greek despots of Epiros. Thus situated, 
medieval Athens had at least four ports—Livadostro, or 
Rivedostre, as the Franks called it, on the Gulf of Corinth, 
where Otho’s relatives landed when they arrived from 
France; the harbour of Atalante opposite Eubcea; the 
beautiful bay of Nauplia; and the famous Pirzeus, known 
in the Frankish times by the name of Porto Leone from 
the huge lion, now in front of the Arsenal at Venice, 
which then guarded the entrance to the haven of Themis- 
tokles. It is strange, in these circumstances, that the 
Burgundian rulers of Athens made little or no attempt 
to create a navy, especially as Latin pirates infested the 
coast of Attica, and a sail down the Corinthian Gulf was 
described as ‘a voyage to Acheron.’f 

Guiltless of a classical education, and unmoved by the 
genius of the place, Otho abstained from seeking a model 
for the constitution of his new state in the laws of Solon. 

Like the other Frankish princes of the Levant, he adopted 





* A, Dandolo, ‘Chronicon Venetum,’ apud Muratori, ‘Rerum Itali- 
carum Scriptores,’ xii, 3835; L. de Monacis, ‘Chronicon,’ p, 143; Magno, 
apud Hopf, ‘Chroniques gréco-romanes,’ p. 179. 

+ Miklosich u. Miiller, ‘ Acta et diplomata G1® @ Nedii Avi,’ iii, 61, 
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the ‘Book of the customs of the Empire of Romania,’ a 
code of usages based on the famous ‘Assizes of Jerusalem.’ 
But the feudal society which was thus installed in Attica 
was very different from that which existed in the Princi- 
pality of Achaia or in the Duchy of the Archipelago. The 
‘Great Lord’ of Athens had, at the most, only one exalted 
noble, the head of the famous Flemish house of St Omer, 
near his throne. It is obvious, from the silence of all the 
authorities, that the Burgundians who settled in Otho’s 
Greek dominions were men of inferior social position to 
himself, a fact further demonstrated by the comparative 
lack in Attica and Beoeotia of those baronial castles so 
common in the Peloponnese. 

In one respect the Court of Athens, under Otho de la 
Roche, must have resembled the present Court of King 
George, namely, that there was no one, except the 
members of his own family, with whom the ruler could 
associate on equal terms. But, as in modern, so in 
Frankish Athens, the family of the sovereign was numer- 
ous enough to form a society of its own. Not only did 
Otho marry a Burgundian heiress, by whom he had two 
sons, but the news of his astounding good fortune attracted 
to the new El Dorado in Greece various members of 
his clan from their home in Burgundy. They doubtless 
received their share of the good things which had fallen 
to their lucky relative ; a favourite nephew, Guy, divided 
with his uncle the lordship of Thebes; a more distant 
relative become commander of the castle of Athens. Both 
places became the residences of Latin archbishops; and 
in the room of Michael Akominatos, in the magnificent 
church of ‘Our Lady of Athens,’ as the Parthenon was 
now called, a Frenchman named Bérard, perhaps Otho’s 
chaplain, inaugurated the long series of the Catholic 
prelates of that ancient see. The last Greek Metropolitan 
retired sorrowfully from his plundered cathedral to the 
island of Keos, whence he could still see the shores of his 
beloved Attica ; and for well-nigh two centuries his titular 
successors never once visited their confiscated diocese: 
The Greek priests who remained behind performed their 
services in the church near the Roman market, which 
was converted into a mosque at the time of the Turkish 
conquest, and has now been degraded to a military 
bakery; while Innocent III assigned to the Catholic 
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archbishop the ancient jurisdiction of the Orthodox 
Metropolitan over his eleven suffragans, and confirmed 
to the Church of Athens its possessions at Phyle and 
Marathon—places still called by their classical names. 


‘The renewal. of the divine grace’ (wrote the enthusiastic 
Pope to Bérard) ‘suffereth not the ancient glory of the city 
of Athens to grow old. The citadel of most famous Pallas 
hath been humbled to become the seat of the most glorious 
Mother of God. Well may we call this city “ Kirjath-sepher,” 
which when Othniel had subdued to the rule of Caleb, “he 
gave him Achsah, his daughter to wife.” *’ 


But the ‘ Othniel’ of Athens, to whom the Pope had made 
a punning allusion, was, like the other Frankish rulers of 
his time, a sore trial to the Holy See. He forbade his 
subjects to give or bequeath their possessions to the 
Church, levied dues from the clergy, and showed no 
desire to pay tithes or compel his people to pay them. 
A ‘concordat’ between Church and State was at last 
drawn up in 1210, at a Parliament convened by the Latin 
Emperor Henry in the valley of Ravenika, near Lamia, 
and attended by Otho and all the chief feudal lords of 
continental Greece. By this it was agreed that the 
clergy of both dominations should pay the old Byzantine 
land-tax to the temporal authorities, but that, in return, 
all churches, monasteries, and other ecclesiastical property, 
should be entrusted to the Latin Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople free of all feudal services. 

Otho was more loyal to the Empire than to the 
Papacy. When the Lombard nobles of Salonika, on the 
death of Boniface, tried to shake off the feudal tie which 
bound that kingdom to the Latin Emperor, he stood by 
the latter, even though his loyalty cost him the tem- 
porary loss of his capital of Thebes. He was rewarded 
by a visit which the Emperor Henry paid him at Athens, 
where no Imperial traveller had set foot since Basil ‘the 
Bulgar-slayer,’ two centuries earlier, had offered up prayer 
and thanksgivings in the greatest of all cathedrals. Like 
Basil, Henry also prayed ‘in the Minster of Athens, which 
men call Our Lady,’ and received from his host ‘ every 
honour in his power.’t Only once again did an emperor 





* <Innocentii III Epistole,’ xi, 111-113, 238, 240, 252, 256, 
+ Henri de Valenciennes (ed. Paulin Paris), ch. xxxv. 
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of Constantinople bow down in the Parthenon; and 
then it was not as a conqueror but as a fugitive that 
he came. eS 

The ‘Great Lord’ was not fired with ‘the romance of 
reigning over the city of Perikles and Plato. When old 
age crept on, he felt, like many another baron of the 
conquest, that he would like to spend the evening of his 
days in his native land; and in 1225 he departed for 
Burgundy with his wife and sons, leaving his nephew, 
Guy, to succeed him in Greece. Under the wise rule of 
his successor, the Athenian state prospered exceedingly. 
Thebes, where Guy and his connexions, the great family 
of St Omer, resided, had recovered much of its fame as 
the seat of the silk manufactory. Jews and Genoese 
both possessed colonies there; and the shrewd Ligurian 
traders negotiated a commercial treaty with the new 
ruler which allowed them to have their own consul, their 
own court of justice, and their own buildings both there 
and at Athens. 

The Greeks too profited by the enlightened policy of 
their sovereign. One Greek monk at this time made the 
road to the monastery of St John the Hunter on the 
slopes of Hymettos, to which the still standing column 
on the way to Marathon alludes; another built one of 
the two churches at the quaint little monastery of Our 
Lady of the Glen, not far from the fort of Phyle. For 
thirty years Athens enjoyed profound peace, till a fratri- 
cidal war between William de Villehardouin, the ambi- 
tious Prince of Achaia, and the great barons of Eubcea 
involved Guy in their quarrel. The prince summoned 
Guy, his vassal for Argos and Nauplia, to assist him 
against his foes; Guy, though bound not only by this 
feudal tie but by his marriage to one of William’s nieces, 
refused his aid, and did all he could to help the enemies 
of the prince. The latter replied by invading the 
dominions of his nephew. Forcing the Kaké Skala, 
that narrow and ill-famed road which leads along the 
rocky coast of the Saronic Gulf towards Megara, he met 
Guy’s army at the pass of Mount Karydi, ‘the walnut 
mountain,’ on the way to Thebes. There Frankish Athens 
and Frankish Sparta first met face to face; the Sire of 
Athens was routed and fled to Thebes, where he obtained 
peace by a promise to appear before the High Court of 
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Achaia and perform any penalty which it might inflict 
upon him for having borne arms against the Prince. 

The High Court met at Nikli near Tegea ; and the Sire 
of Athens, escorted by all his chivalry, made a brave 
show before the assembled barons. They were so much 
impressed by the spectacle that they declared they could 
not judge so great a man, and referred the decision to 
St. Louis of France, the natural protector of the French 
nobles of Greece. The chivalrous monarch propounded 
the question to the parlement at Paris, which decided that 
Guy was technically guilty, but that the trouble and cost 
of his long journey to France was ample punishment for 
his offence. Louis IX, anxious to show him some mark 
of royal favour, conferred upon him, at his special 
request, the title of Duke of Athens, for which, he told 
the king, there was an ancient precedent. The ducal style 
borne by Guy and his successors has become famous 
in literature as well as in history. Dante, Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare bestowed it upon Theseus, and 
the Catalan chronicler, Muntaner, upon Menelaos. 

Meanwhile the wheel of fortune had avenged the 
Duke of Athens. His victorious enemy, involved in a 
quarrel between the rival Greek states of Nice and 
Epiros, had been taken prisoner by the Greek Emperor ; 
and the flower of the Achaian chivalry was either dead 
or languishing in the dungeons of Lampsakos. In 
these circumstances the survivors offered to Guy the 
regency of Achaia—a post which he triumphantly ac- 
cepted. But he had not been long in Greece when an- 
other blow descended upon the Franks. The Latin 
Empire of Constantinople fell; and the Emperor Bald- 
win IT, a landless exile, was glad to accept the hospitality 
of the Theban Kadmeia and the Castle of Athens. Thus, 
on that venerable rock, was played the last pitiful scene 
in the brief Imperial drama of the Latin Orient.* 

Fired by the reconquest of Constantinople, Michael 
VIII now meditated the recovery of the Peloponnese, 
and demanded the cession of the three strongest castles 
in the peninsula as the price of his prisoner’s freedom. 
It was Guy’s duty, as regent of Achaia, to convene the 
High Court of the Principality to consider this momentous 





* Sanudo, apud Hopf, ‘Chroniques gréco-romanes,’ p, 136, 
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question. The parliament, almost exclusively composed 
of ladies—for all the men of mark had been slain or were in 
prison—decided, against Guy's better judgment, in favour 
of accepting the Emperor's terms; and Guy, whose posi- 
tion was one of great delicacy, finally yielded. Not long 
afterwards, the first Duke of Athens died, conscious of 
having heaped coals of fire upon the head of his enemy, 
and proud of leaving to his elder son, John, a state more 
prosperous than any other in Greece. 

The second Duke, less fortunate than his father, was 
involved in the wars against the Greek Emperor, which 
occupied so much of that' period. The restless scion of 
the house of Angelos, who had carved out for himself a 
principality in the ancient realm of Achilles in Phthiotis, 
and reigned over Wallachs and Greeks at Neopatras, or 
La Patre, beneath the rocky walls of Mount Cita, fled as 
a suppliant to the Theban Court and offered the duke 
the hand of his daughter Helene if he would only assist 
him against the Palaiologoi. The duke, gouty and an 
invalid, declined matrimony, but promised his aid. At 
the head of a picked body of Athenian knights he easily 
routed the vastly superior numbers of the Imperial army, 
which he contemptuously summed up in a phrase, bor- 
rowed from Herodotos, as ‘many people, but few men.’ 
As his reward he obtained for his younger brother 
William the fair Helene as a bride; and her dowry, 
which included the important town of Lamia, extended 
the influence of the Athenian duchy as far north as 
Thessaly. But John of Athens was destined to experi- 
ence, like William of Achaia, the most varied changes of 
fortune. Wounded in a fight with the Greeks and their 
Catalan allies outside the walls of Negroponte, he fell 
from his horse and was carried off a prisoner to Con- 
stantinople. Michael VIII did not, however, treat the 
Duke of Athens as he had treated the Prince of Achaia. 
He made no demand for Athenian territory, but :con- 
tented himself with a ransom of some 13,5001. Policy, 
rather than generosity, was the cause of this apparent 
inconsistency. Fears of an attack by Charles of Anjou, 
alarm at the restless ambition of his prisoner’s kinsman, 
the Duke of Neopatras, and suspicion of the orthodox 
clerical party in his own capital, which regarded him as 
a schismatic because of his overtures to Rome, convinced 
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him that the policy of 1262 would not suit the altered 
conditions of 1279. He even offered his daughter in 
marriage to his prisoner, but the latter refused the 
Imperial alliance. A year later John died, and William 
his brother reigned in his stead. 

During the seven years of his reign William de la 
Roche was the leading figure in Frankish Greece. 
Acknowledging the suzerainty of the Angevin kings of 
Naples, who had become overlords of Achaia by the 
treaty of Viterbo, he was appointed their viceroy in that 
principality, and in that capacity built the castle of 
Dematra, the site of which may be perhaps found at 
Kastri, between Tripolitsa and Sparta. Possessed of 
ample means, he spent his money liberally for the defence 
of Frankish Greece, alike in the Peloponnese and in 
Euboea; and great was the grief of all men when his 
valiant career was cut short. Now, for the first time since 
the conquest, Athens was governed by a Greek, for Guy’s 
mother, Helene Angela of Neopatras, who has given her 
title to K. Rhangavés’ drama, ‘The Duchess of Athens,’ 
acted as regent for her infant son, Guy, until a second 
marriage with her late husband’s brother-in-law, Hugh 
de Brienne, provided him with a more powerful guardian. 
The family of Brienne was one of the most famous of 
that day. First heard of in Champagne during the reign 
of Hugh Capet, it had, in the thirteenth century, won an 
Imperial diadem at Constantinople, a royal crown at 
Jerusalem, and a count’s coronet at Lecce and at Jaffa; 
ere long it was destined to provide the last French Duke 
of Athens. 

The Burgundian duchy of Athens had now reached 
its zenith; and the ceremony of Guy II’s coming of age, 
which has been described for us in the picturesque 
Catalan chronicle of Muntaner, affords a striking proof 
of the splendour of the ducal Court at Thebes. The 
young duke had invited all the great men of his duchy ; 
he had let it be known, too, throughout the Greek Empire 
and the Despotat of Epiros and his mother’s home of 
Thessaly, that whosoever came should receive gifts and 
favours from his hands, ‘for he was one of the noblest 
men in all Romania who was not a king, and eke one of 
the richest.’ When all the guests had assembled, Arch- 
bishop Nicholas of Thebes celebrated mass in the Theban 
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minster; and then all eyes were fixed upon the Duke, 
to see whom he would ask to confer upon him the order 
of knighthood—‘ a duty which the King of France, or the 
Emperor himself, would have thought it a pleasure and 
an honour to perform.’ What ‘was thé surprise of the 
brilliant throng when Guy, instead of calling upon such 
great nobles as Thomas of Salona or Otho of St Omer, 
co-owner with himself of Thebes, called to his side a 
young Eubcean knight, Boniface of Verona, lord of but 
a single castle, which he had sold the better to equip 
himself and his retinue. Yet no one made a braver show 
at the Theban Court; he always wore the richest clothes, 
and on the day of the ceremony none was more elegantly 
dressed than he, though every one had attired himself 
and his jongleurs in the fairest apparel. This was the 
man whom the young duke bade dub him a knight, and 
upon whom, as a reward for this service, he bestowed the 
hand of a fair damsel of Eubcea, Agnes de Cicon, Lady of 
the classic island of Aigina and of the great Eubcean 
castle of Karystos or Castel Rosso, still a picturesque 
ruin. The duke gave him also thirteen castles on the 
mainland and the famous island of Salamis—sufficient to 
bring him in a revenue of 50,000 sols. 

Prosperous indeed must have been the state whose 
ruler could afford such splendid generosity. Worthy 
too of such a sovereign was the castle in which he dwelt 

.—the work of the great Theban baron, Nicholas IT de St 
Omer, who had built it out of the vast wealth of his wife, 
Marie of Antioch. The castle of St Omer, which was 
described as ‘ the finest baronial mansion in all Romania, * 
contained sufficient rooms for an emperor and his court; 
and its walls were decorated with frescoes illustrating 
the conquest of the Holy Land by the Franks, in which 
the ancestors of its founder had borne a prominent part. 
Alas! one stumpy tower, still bearing the name of San- 
tameri, is all that now remains of this noble residence of 
the Athenian dukes and the Theban barons. 

French influence now spread from Thebes over the 
great plain of Thessaly to the slopes of Olympos. The 
Duke of Neopatras died, leaving his nephew of Athens 
guardian of his infant son and regent of his dominions, 
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threatened alike by the Greek Emperor, Andronikos II, 
and by the able and ambitious Lady of Epiros. At 
Lamia, the fortress which had been part of his mother’s 
dowry, Guy received the homage of the Thessalian 
baronage, and appointed as his viceroy Antoine le 
Flamenc, a Fleming who had become lord of the Boeotian 
Karditsa (where a Greek inscription on the church of 
St George still commemorates him as its ‘most pious’ 
founder), and who is described as ‘the wisest man in all 
the duchy.’ The Greek nobles of Thessaly learnt the 
French language; coins with Latin inscriptions were 
issued in the name of Guy’s young ward from the mint 
of Neopatras;* and the condition of Thessaly was accu- 
rately depicted in that curious story the ‘ Romance of 
Achilles, in which the Greek hero marries a French 
damsel and the introduction of French customs is 
allegorically represented by cutting the child’s hair in 
Frankish fashion. 

Wherever there was knightly work to be done, the 
gallant Duke of Athens was foremost; none was more 
impetuous than he at the great tournament held on the 
Isthmus of Corinth in 1305, at which the whole chivalry 
of Frankish Greece was present. He needs must challenge 
Master Bouchart, one of the best jousters of the West, to 
single combat with the lance; and their horses met with 
such force that the ducal charger fell and rolled its rider 
in the dust. His Theban castle rang with the songs of 
minstrels; festival after festival followed at his Court; 
and this prosperity was not merely on the surface. Now 
for the first time we find Attica supplying Eubcea with 
corn, while the gift of silken garments to Pope Boni- 
face VIII is a proof of the continued manufacture of silk 
at Thebes. But the duke’s health was undermined by 
an incurable malady; he had no heirs of his body; and, 


soldiers of fortune whom the weakness of the Emperor, 
Andronikos II, had invited from the stricken fields of 
Sicily to be the terror and the scourge of the Levant. 
The last duke of the house of la Roche was laid to rest 
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in the noble Byzantine abbey of Daphni or Dalfinet (as 
the Franks called it), on the Sacred Way between Athens 
and Eleusis, which Otho had bestowed upon the Cister- 
cians a century before. Even to-day there may be seen 
in the courtyard a sarcophagus, with a cross, two snakes, 
and two lilies carved upon it, which the French scholar 
Buchon (‘La Gréce continentale’) believed to have been 
the tomb of ‘ the good duke,’ Guy II. 

The succession to the ‘delectable duchy’ of Athens— 
for such, indeed, it was in the early years of the four- 
teenth century—was not seriously disputed. There were 
only two claimants, both first cousins of the late duke 
—Eschive, Lady of Beyrout, and Walter de Brienne, 
Count of Lecce, a true scion of that adventurous family, 
who had been a ‘knight of death’ in the Angevin cause 
in Sicily, and had fought like the lion on his banner at 
the fatal battle of Gagliano. The rival claims having 
been referred to the High Court of Achaia, of which the 
Duke of Athens was, in Angevin times, a peer, the 
barons decided, as was natural, in favour of the gallant 
and powerful Count of Lecce, more fitted than a lonely 
widow to govern a military state. Unfortunately, Duke 
Walter of Athens was as rash as he was brave; prison 
and defeat in Sicily had not taught him to respect the 
infantry of Catalufia. Speaking their language and 
knowing their ways, he thought that he might use them 
for his own ends and then dismiss them when they had 
served his purpose. 

In the spring of 1309 the Catalan Grand Company, 
threatened by starvation in Macedonia, marched through 
the vale of Tempe into the granary of Greece, whence, a 
year later, they descended upon Lamia. The Duke of. 
Neopatras had now come of age, and had not only 
emancipated himself from Athenian tutelage, but had 
formed a triple alliance with the Greek Emperor and 
the Greek Despot of Epiros in order to prevent the 
ultimate annexation of his country by his French neigh- 
bours. In these circumstances the new Duke of Athens 
bethought himself of employing the wandering Catalans 
against the allies. Thanks to the good offices of Roger 
Deslaur, a knight of Roussillon who was in his employ, 
he engaged them at the same high rate of payment 
which: they had received from Andronikos II. The 
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Catalans at once showed that they were well worth the 
money, for by the end of a six months’ campaign they 
had captured more than thirty castles for their employer. 
Thereupon his three adversaries hastened to make peace 
with him on his own terms. 

Walter now rashly resolved to rid himself of the 
expensive mercenaries for whom he had no further use. 
He first selected 500 men from their ranks, gave them 
their pay and lands on which to settle, and then abruptly 
bade the others begone, although at the time he still 
owed them four months’ wages. They naturally declined 
to obey this summary order, and prepared to conquer or 
die; for retreat was impossible, and there was no other 
land where they could seek their fortune. Walter, too, 
assembled all available troops against the common 
enemies of Frankish Greece—for as such the savage 
Catalans were regarded. Never had a Latin army 
made such a brave show as that which was drawn up 
under his command in the spring of 1311 on the great 
Boeotian plain, almost on the self-same spot where, 
more than sixteen centuries before, Philip of Macedon 
had won that ‘dishonest victory’ which destroyed the 
freedom of classic Greece, and where, in the time of Sulla, 
her Roman masters had thrice met the Pontic troops of 
Mithridates. All the great feudatories of Greece rallied 
to his call, There came Alberto Pallavicini, Marquess of 
Boudonitza, who kept the pass of Thermopyle ; Thomas 
de Stromoncourt of Salona, who ruled over the slopes 
of Parnassos, and whose noble castle still preserves the 
memory of its medieval lords; Boniface of Verona, the 
favourite of the late Duke of Athens ; George Ghisi, one 
of the three great barons of Eubcea; and Jean de Maisy, 
another powerful magnate of that famous island. From 
Achaia, and from the scattered duchy of the Archipelago, 
contingents arrived to do battle against the desperate 
mercenaries of Cataluiia. Already Walter dreamed of 
not merely routing the company, but of planting his lion 
banner on the ramparts of Byzantium. 

But the Catalans were better strategists than the im- 
_petuous Duke of Athens. They knew that the strength 
of the Franks lay in the rush of their splendid cavalry, 
and they laid their plans accordingly. The marshy soil 
of the Copaic basin afforded them an excellent defence 
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against a charge of horsemen; and they carefully pre- 
pared the ground by ploughing it up, digging a trench 
round it, and then irrigating the whole area by means 
of canals from the river Kephissos. By the middle of 
March, when the two armies met face to face, a treacher- 
ous covering of green grass concealed the quaking bog 
from the gaze of the Frankish leaders. 

As if he had some presentiment of his coming death, 
Walter made his will—a curious document still preserved * 
—and then, on March 15, took up his stand on the hill 
called the Thourion, still surmounted by a medieval 
tower, to survey the field. Before the battle began, the 
500 favoured Catalans whom he had retained came to 
him and told him that they would rather die than fight 
against their old comrades. The duke bade them do as 
they pleased ; and their defection added a welcome and 
experienced contingent to the enemy’s forces. When 
they had gone, the duke, impatient for the fray, placed 
himself at the head of 200 French knights with golden 
spurs and charged with a shout across the plain. But, when 
they reached the fatal spot where the grass was greenest, 
their horses, heavily weighted with their coats of mail, 
plunged all unsuspecting into the treacherous morass, 
Some rolled over with their armoured riders in the mire; 
others, stuck fast in the stiff bog, stood still, in the 
picturesque phrase of the Byzantine historian, ‘like 
equestrian statues,’ powerless to move. The shouts of 
‘Aragon! Aragon!’ from the Catalans increased the 
panic of the horses ; showers of arrows hailed upon the 
helpless Franks; and the Turkish auxiliaries of the 
Catalans rushed forward and completed the deadly 
work. So great was the slaughter that only four 
Frankish nobles are known to have survived that fatal 
day—Boniface of Verona, Roger Deslaur, the eldest son 
of the Duke of Naxos, and Jean de Maisy of Eubcea.f 
At one blow the Catalans had destroyed the noble chivalry 
of Frankish Greece; and the men, whose forefathers 
had marched with Boniface of Montferrat into Greece a 
century earlier, lay dead in the fatal Boeotian swamp. 





* D’Arbois de Jubainville, ‘ Voyage paléographique dans le département 
de l’Aube,’ pp. 332-340. 
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Among them was the Duke of Athens, whose head, 
severed by a Catalan knife, was borne, long afterwards, 
on a funeral galley to Brindisi and buried in the church 
of Santa Croce in his Italian county of Lecce. 


The Athenian duchy, ‘ the pleasaunce of the Latins,’ 
as Villani * quaintly calls it, now lay at the mercy of the 
Grand Company ; for the Greeks made no resistance to 
their new masters, and in fact looked upon the annihila- 
tion of the Franks as a welcome relief. We would fain 
believe the story of the Aragonese ‘Chronicle of the 
Morea,’ that the heroic widow of the fallen duke, a 
worthy daughter of a Constable of France, defended the 
Akropolis, where she had taken refuge with her little 
son Walter, till she saw that there was no hope of suc- 
cour. But the Byzantine historian, Nikephdéros Gregoras, 
expressly says that Athens fell without a struggle, as 
Thebes had already fallen. Argos and Nauplia alone 
held aloft the banner of the Frankish dukes. Thus the 
Catalans were able, without opposition, to parcel out 
among themselves the towns and castles of the duchy; 
the widows of the slain became the wives of the slayers; 
each soldier received a consort according to his services; 
and many a rough warrior thus found himself the hus- 
band of some noble dame in whose veins flowed the 
bluest blood of France, and ‘whose washhand-basin,’ in 
the phrase of Muntaner, ‘ he was not worthy to bear.’ 

After nine years’ wandering these vagabonds settled 
down in the promised land, which the most extraordinary 
fate had bestowed upon them. But they lacked a leader 
of sufficient social, position to preside over their changed 
destinies. Finding no such man in their own ranks, they 
offered the post to one of their four noble prisoners, 
Boniface of Verona, whom Muntaner, his guest at Negro- 
ponte, has described as ‘the wisest and most courteous 
nobleman that was ever born.’ Both of these qualities 
made him disinclined to accept an offer which would 
have rendered him an object of suspicion to Venice, his 
neighbour in Eubca, and of loathing to the whole 
Frankish world. On his refusal the Catalans turned to 
Roger Deslaur, whom neither ties of blood nor scruples 
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of conscience prevented from becoming their leader. As 
his reward he received the castle of Salona together with 
the widow of its fallen lord. 

But the victors of the Kephissos soon recognised that 
they needed some more powerful head than a simple 
knight of Roussillon, if they were to hold the duchy 
against the jealous enemies whom their meteoric success 
had alarmed and excited. Their choice naturally fell 
upon King Frederick II of Sicily, the master whom they 
had served in that island ten years earlier, and who had 
already shown that he was not unwilling to profit by 
their achievements. Accordingly, in 1312, they invited 
him to send them one of his children. He gave them 
as their duke his second son Manfred, in whose name— 
as the Duke was still too young to come himself—he sent, 
as governor of Athens, Beranger Estafiol, a knight of 
Ampurias. On his arrival Deslaur laid down his office, 
and we hear of him no more. 

The Catalan duchy of Athens was now organised as a 
state, which, though dependent in name on a Sicilian 
duke, really enjoyed a large measure of independence. 
The duke nominated the two chief officials, the vicar- 
general and the marshal, of whom the former, appointed 
during good pleasure, was the political, the latter the 
military, governor of the duchy. The marshal was 
always chosen from the ranks of the Company; and the 
office was for half a century hereditary in the family of 
De Novelles. Each city and district had its own local 
governor, called veguer, castellano, or capitdn, whose term 
of office was fixed at three years, and who was nomi- 
nated by the duke, by the vicar-general, or by the local 
representatives from among the citizens of the community. 
The principal towns and villages were represented by 
persons known as sindici, and possessed municipal officials 
and councils, which did not hesitate to present petitions, 
signed with the seal of St George by the chancellor, to 
the duke whenever they desired the redress of grievances. 
On one occasion we find the communities actually electing 
the vicar-general ; and the dukes frequently wrote to them 
about affairs of state. One of their principal subsequent 
demands was that official posts should be bestowed upon 
-residents.in the duchy, not upon Sicilians. 

The feudal system continued to exist, but with far less 
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brilliance than under the Burgundian dukes. The Catalan 
conquerors were of common origin; and, even after 
seventy years of residence, the roll of noble families in 
the whole duchy contained only some sixteen names. 
The Company particularly objected to the bestowal of 
strong fortresses, such as Livadia, upon private individuals, 
preferring that they should be administered by the 
government officials. The ‘Customs of Barcelona’ now 
supplanted the feudal ‘ Assizes of Romania’; the Catalan 
idiom of Muntaner took the place of the elegant French 
which had been spoken by the Frankish rulers of Greece. 
Even to their Greek subjects the Spanish dukes wrote in 
‘the Catalan dialect,’ the employment of which, as we are 
expressly told, was ‘according to the custom and usage 
of the city of Athens.’ Alike by Catalans and French, 
the Greeks were treated as an inferior race, excluded, as 
a general rule, from all civic rights, forbidden to inter- 
marry with the conquerors, and still deprived of their 
higher ecclesiastical functionaries. But there were some 
notable exceptions to these harsh disqualifications. The 
people of Livadia, for services rendered to the Company, 
early received the full franchise of the Conquistadors ; 
towards the end of the Catalan domination we find 
Greeks holding such important posts as those of castellano 
of Salona, chancellor of Athens, and notary of Livadia; 
a count of Salona and a marshal married Greek ladies; 
and their wives were allowed to retain their own faith. 
Under the rule of Estafiol the Catalans not only held 
their ground in Attica and Bootia, but increased the 
terror of their name among all their neighbours. In vain 
the Pope appealed to King James II of Aragon to drive 
them out of Attica; in vain he described the late Duke 
Walter as a ‘true athlete of Christ and faithful boxer of 
the Church’; the king’s politic reply was to the effect 
that the Catalans, if they were cruel, were also Catholics, 
who would prove a valuable bulwark of Romanism against 
the schismatic Greeks of Byzantium.* The appointment 
of King Frederick II’s natural son, Don Alfonso Fadrique 
(or Frederick), as ‘President of the fortunate army of 
Franks in the Duchy of Athens’ yet further strengthened 
the position of the Company. The new vicar-general 
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was a man of much energy and force of character; and 
during his thirteen years’ administration the Catalan 
state attained its zenith. Practically independent of 
Sicilian influence—for the nominal Duke Manfred died in 
the year of Fadrique’s appointment, and his younger 
brother William was likewise a minor—he acquired a 
stronger hold upon Attica, and at the same time a pretext 
for intervention in the affairs of Euboea, by his marriage 
with Marulla, the heiress of Boniface of Verona, ‘one 
of the fairest Christians in the world, the best woman 
and the wisest that ever was in that land,’ as Muntaner, 
who knew her, enthusiastically describes her. With her 
Fadrique received back, as her dowry, the thirteen castles 
which Guy II of Athens had bestowed upon her father on 
that memorable day at Thebes. 

The growing power of the Catalans under this daring 
leader, who had marched across ‘the black bridge’ of 
Negroponte and had occupied two of the most important 
-eastles of the island, so greatly alarmed the Venetians 
that they persuaded King Frederick II of Sicily to curb 
the restless ambition of his bastard son, lest a European 
coalition should be formed against the disturber of Greece. 
Above all else, the Republic was anxious that a Catalan 
navy should not be formed at the Pirzeus; and it was 
therefore stipulated, in 1319, that a plank was to be taken 
out of the hull of each of the Catalan vessels then lying 
in ‘the sea of Athens,’ and that the ships’ tackle was to 
be taken up to ‘ the Castle of Athens’ and there deposited.* 
Thus shut out from naval enterprise, Fadrique now 
extended his dominions by land. The last Duke of 
Neopatras had died in 1318, and the best part of his 
duchy soon fell into the hands of the Catalans of Athens, 
who might claim that they represented the Burgundian 
dukes, and were therefore entitled to some voice in the 
government of a land which Guy II had once administered. 
At Neopatras, the seat of the extinct Greek dynasty of 
the Angeloi, Fadrique made his second capital, styling 
himself ‘Vicar-General of the duchies of Athens and 
Neopatras.’ Thenceforth the Sicilian dukes of Athens 
assumed the double title which figures on their coins and 
in their documents; and, long after the Catalan duchies 
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had passed away, the Kings of Aragon continued to bear 
it. This conquest made the Company master of practically 
all continental Greece; even the Venetian Marquess of 
Boudonitza paid an annual tribute of four horses to the 
Catalan vicar-general.* Still, however, the faithful family 
of Foucherolles held the two great fortresses of Argos 
and Nauplia for the exiled house of Brienne. 

Young Walter had now grown up to man’s estate, 
and it seemed to him that the time had come to strike 
a blow for the recovery of his Athenian heritage. The 
Angevins of Naples supported him in their own interest 
as well as his; Pope John XXII bade the Archbishops 
of Patras and Corinth preach a crusade against the 
‘schismatics, sons of perdition, and pupils of iniquity’ 
who had seized his patrimony; but the subtle Venetians, 
who could have contributed more than Angevin aid or 
papal thunder to the success of his expedition, had just 
renewed their truce with the Catalans. From that 
moment his attempt was bound to fail. 

Walter was, like his father, a rash general, while his 
opponents had not forgotten the art of strategy, to 
which they owed their success. At first the brilliant 
band of French knights and Tuscan men-at-arms which 
crossed over with him to Epiros in 1331 carried all before 
it. But, when he arrived in the Catalan duchy, he found 
that the enemy was much too cautious to give his fine 
cavalry a chance of displaying its prowess on the plains 
of Boeotia. While the Catalans remained behind the walls 
of their fortresses, the invaders wasted their energies on 
the open country. Ere long Walter’s small stock of 
money ran out, and his chances diminished with it. The 
Greeks rendered him no assistance. It is true that a 
correspondent of the historian Nikephdéros Gregoras 
wrote that they were ‘suffering under extreme slavery,’ 
and had ‘exchanged their ancient happiness for boorish 
ways’; but either their sufferings were insufficient to 
make them desire a change of masters, or their boorish- 
ness was such that it made them indifferent to the 
advantages of French culture. Early in the following 
year Walter took ship for Italy, never to return. Sum- 
moned by the Florentines to command their forces, he 
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became tyrant of their city, whence he was expelled 
amidst universal rejoicings eleven years later. His name 
and arms may still be seen in the Bargello of Florence. 
Thirteen years afterwards he fell fighting, as Constable 
of France, against the English at the battle of Poitiers. 
His sister Isabelle, wife of Walter d’Enghien, succeeded 
to his estates and his pretensions; some of her descend- 
ants continued to bear, till 1381, the empty title of Duke 
of Athens, while the last fragments of the French duchy 
—the castles of Nauplia and Argos—remained in the 
possession of others of her line till, in 1388, they were 
purchased by Venice. 

One irreparable loss was inflicted upon Greece by this 
expedition. In order to prevent the castle of St Omer at 
Thebes from falling into his hands, the Catalans destroyed 
that noble monument of Frankish rule. Loudly does the 
‘ Chronicle of the Morea’ lament over the loss of a building 
more closely associated than any other with the past 
glories of the De la Roche. At the time of its destruc- 
tion it belonged to Bartolommeo Ghisi, Great Constable 
of Achaia, one of the three great barons of Eubcea, son- 
in-law of Fadrique, and a man of literary and historic 
tastes, for the French version of the Chronicle, ‘Le Livre 
de la Conqueste,’ was originally found in his Theban 
castle.* Had Fadrique still been head of the Company 
at the time, he would probably have saved his kinsman’s 
home; but for some unexplained reason he was no longer 
vicar-general, though he was still in Greece. Possibly, 
as he paid a visit to Sicily about this time, he may have 
been accused at the Sicilian Court of aiming at independ- 
ent sovereignty in the duchies—an accusation to which 
his too successful career may have lent some colour. 
Though he never resumed the leadership of the Catalans 
he passed the rest of his life in Greece, where one of his 
sons was Count of Salona, and another became, later on, 
vicar-general of the duchies. 

Soon after Walter’s futile expedition the Papacy made 
its peace with the ‘sons of perdition, who came to be 
regarded as a possible defence against the growing Turkish 
peril. Unfortunately, when the Catalans became respect- 
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able members of Christendom, they ceased to be formid- 
able. Occasionally the old Adam broke out, as when 
the Count of Salona plied the trade of a pirate with 
the aid of the ‘unspeakable’ Turk. But their Thessalian 
conquests were slipping away from the luxurious and 
drunken progeny of the hardy warriors who had smitten 
the Franks in the marshes of the Kephissos. Meanwhile, 
in distant Sicily, the shadowy Dukes of Athens and Neo- 
patras came and went without ever seeing their Greek 
duchies. Duke William died in 1338; and his successors, 
John and Frederick of Randazzo, the picturesque town 
on the slopes of Etna, both succumbed to the plague a 
few years later—mere names in the history of Athens. 
But in 1355 the new Duke of Athens became also King of 
Sicily, under the title of Frederick III; and thus the two 
duchies, which had hitherto been the appanage of younger 
members of the royal family, were united with the Sicilian 
crown in the person of its holder. 

Thenceforth, as is natural, the archives of Palermo 
contain far more frequent allusions to the duchies of 
Athens and Neopatras, whose inhabitants petition their 
royal duke for redress of grievances and for the appoint- 
ment of suitable officials. But it is evident from the 
tenour of these documents that the Catalan state was 
rapidly declining. In addition to the Turkish peril and 
the menaces of the Venetians of Negroponte, the once 
united soldiers of fortune were divided into factions, 
which paralysed the central authority, and were aggra- 
vated by the prolonged absence of the vicar-general in 
Sicily. One party wished to place the duchies under the 
protection of Genoa, the natural enemy of Venice, while 
two bitter rivals, Roger de Lluria and Pedro de Puig, or 
Puigpardines, the chief justice, an unjust judge and a 
grasping and ambitious official, both claimed the title of 
vicar of the absent vicar-general. Puig’s tyranny became 
so odious to Catalans and Greeks alike that the former 
rose against him and slew him and his chief adherents. 
The experiment of allowing the vicar-general as well as 
the duke to remain an absentee had thus proved to be a 
failure; Lluria, as the strongest man on the spot, was 
rewarded with the office of vicar-general as the sole 
means of keeping the duchies intact. So vulnerable did the 
Catalan state appear that the representatives of Walter 
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of Brienne, the Baron of Argos and the Count of Conver- 
sano, renewed the attempt of their predecessor and, if we 
may believe the Aragonese ‘Chronicle of the Morea,’ 
actually occupied for a time the city of Athens. 

The fast approaching Turkish danger ought to have 
united all the Latin states of the Levant against the 
common foe, to whom they all eventually succumbed. 
An attempt at union was made by Pope Gregory XI, at 
the instance of the Archbishop of Neopatras; and a con- 
gress of the Christian rulers of the East was convened by 
him to meet at Thebes in 1373. We can well imagine 
how the ancient city, the capital of the Athenian duchy, 
was enlivened by the arrival of these more or less eminent 
persons, or their envoys; how the Archbishops of Neo- 
patras and Naxos preached a new crusade against the 
infidel in the church of Our Lady; how every one 
applauded their excellent advice; and how personal 
jealousies marred the results of that, as of every sub- 
sequent congress on the Eastern question. Scarcely had 
the delegates separated, when Nerio Acciajuoli, Baron of 
Corinth, the boldest and astutest of them all, a worthy 
scion of that great Florentine family of bankers estab- 
lished for a generation in the principality of Achaia 
showed his appreciation of the value of unity by seizing 
Megara as the first step on the way to Athens. It is an 
interesting proof of the popularity of Catalan rule among 
those Greeks, at any rate, who held office under the 
Company, that one of the warmest defenders of Megara 
was a Greek notary, Demetrios Rendi, who afterwards 
rose to a position of importance at Athens. Such was 
the weakness of the once terrible Catalan state that the 
upstart Florentine’s attack remained unavenged. The fall 
of Catalan rule was now only a question of time. 

The death of the royal Duke of Athens and Neo- 
patras, Frederick III, in 1377, yet further injured his 
Greek duchies. The duke had bequeathed them to his 
young daughter Maria; but the succession was dis- 
puted by King Pedro IV of Aragon, brother-in-law of 
Frederick III, who appealed to the principle of the 
Salic law as laid down by that monarch’s predecessor, 
Frederick II. The Catalans of Attica were naturally 
disinclined to accept the government of a young girl at 
80 critical a moment, when the Turk was at their gates, 
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All the three archbishops and the principal barons and 
knights at once declared for the King of Aragon; but 
there was a minority in favour of Maria, headed by the 
Venetian Marquess of Boudonitza, who was eager to 
shake off the bond of vassalage to the vicar-general. 
The burgesses, anxious for security,: supported the Ara- 
gonese party. At this moment, however, a third com- 
petitor appeared in the duchies in the shape of the 
Navarrese Company, which sought to repeat the exploits 
of the Catalans seventy years before. The researches of 
the learned historian of the Catalans and Navarrese, Don 
Antonio Rubié y Lluch, have thrown a flood of light 
upon this portion of the Athenian annals, and have 
explained much that was hitherto obscure. Employed 
originally by King Charles II of Navarre in his struggle 
with Charles V of France, the Navarrese mercenaries 
had found their occupation gone when those two rival 
sovereigns made peace in 1366. After many vicissitudes 
they found congenial service, fourteen years later, under 
the banner of Jacques de Baux, Prince of Achaia and the 
last titular Emperor of Constantinople, who thought the 
moment had come to recover his ancestors’ dominions. 
Accordingly, early in 1380, they directed their steps 
towards Attica, under the command of Mahiot de 
Coquerel, chamberlain of the King of Navarre, and 
Pedro de Superan, surnamed Bordo, or the bastard.* 
These experienced leaders found valuable assistance in 
the chiefs of the Sicilian party ; in the knights of St John 
who sallied forth from the Morea to pillage the distracted 
duchy ; in the Count of Conversano, who seems to have 
now made a second attempt to regain his ancestors’ 
heritage; and in the mutual jealousies of Thebes and 
Athens, fomented by the characteristic desire of the 
Athenians to be independent of Theban supremacy. In 
Boeotia, one place after another fell before the adven- 
turers from Navarre; the noble castle of Livadia, which 
still preserves the memory of its Catalan masters, was 
betrayed by a Greek from Durazzo; and the capital was 
surrendered by two Spanish traitors. But the fortress of 
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Salona defied their assaults ; and the Akropolis, thanks to 
the bravery of its governor, Romeo de Bellarbe, and to the 
loyalty of the ever useful notary, Demetrios Rendi, baffled 
the machinations of a little band of malcontents. These 
severe checks broke the force of the soldiers of Navarre; 
their appearance in Greece had alarmed all the petty 
potentates of the Morea and the islands; and they with- 
drew to Boeotia, whence, some two years later, they were 
finally dislodged. Thence they proceeded to the Morea, 
where they carved out a principality, nominally for 
Jacques de Baux, really for themselves. 

The people of Athens and Salona, whose loyalty to the 
crown of Aragon had saved the duchies, were well aware 
of the value of their services, and were resolved to have 
their reward. Both communities accordingly presented 
petitions to King Pedro; and these capitulations, drawn 
up in the Catalan language, have fortunately been pre- 
served in the archives of Barcelona. Both the Athenian 
capitulations and those of Salona are largely concerned 
with personal questions—requests that this or that 
faithful person should receive privileges, lands, and 
honours, especially his Majesty’s most loyal subject, the 
Greek Demetrios Rendi. From the date of the Frankish 
conquest no member of the conquered race had ever 
risen to such eminence as this serviceable clerk, who now 
obtained broad acres, goods, and serfs in both Attica and 
Beeotia. But there were some clauses in the Athenian 
petition of a more general character. The Athenians 
begged the central authorities at Thebes for a continu- 
ance of their recently won independence, and for per- 
mission to bequeath their property and serfs to the 
Catholic Church. Both these prayers met with a blank 
refusal. King Pedro told the petitioners that he intended 
to treat the duchies as an indivisible whole, and that 
home-rule for Athens was quite out of the question. He 
also reminded them that the Catalans were only a small 
garrison in Greece, and that, if holy Church became 
possessed of their property, there would be no one left 
to defend the country. He also observed that there was 
no hardship in this, for the law of Athens was also that 
of his kingdoms of Majorca and Valencia. The soundness 
of his Majesty’s statesmanship was obvious in the peculiar 
conditions of the Catalan state; but this demand shows 
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the influence of the Church, an influence rarely found 
in the history of Frankish Greece. 

Of all the dukes who had held sway over Athens, 
Pedro IV was the first to express himself in enthusiastic 
terms about the Akropolis. The poetic monarch—himself 
a troubadour and a chronicler—described that sacred rock 
in eloquent language as ‘the most precious jewel that 
exists in the world, and such as all the kings of 
Christendom together would imitate in vain.’ He had 
doubtless heard from the lips of Bishop Boyl of Megara, 
who was chaplain in the chapel of St Bartholomew in the 
governor’s palace on the Akropolis, a description of the 
ancient buildings, then almost uninjured, which the bishop 
knew so well. Yet he considered twelve men-at-arms 
sufficient defence for the brightest jewel in his crown. 

Pedro now did his best to repair the ravages of the 
civil war; he ordered a general amnesty for all the 
inhabitants of the duchies, and showered rewards on 
faithful cities and individuals. Livadia, always a privi- 
leged town in the Catalan period, not only received a 
confirmation of its rights, but became the seat of the 
Order of St George in Greece, an honour due to the fact 
that the head of the saint was then preserved there. 
Most important of all for the future history of Greece, 
the king granted exemption from taxes for two years to 
all Albanians who would come and settle in the depleted 
duchies. This was the beginning of that Albanian colon- 
isation of Attica of which so many traces remain in the 
population and the topography of the present day. 

But the Albanian colonists came too late to save the 
Catalan domination. From the heights of Acrocorinth 
and from the twin hills of Megara, Nerio Acciajuoli, the 
Florentine upstart, had been attentively watching the 
rapid dissolution of the Catalan power. He saw a land 
weakened by civil war and foreign invasion; he knew 
that the titular duke was an absentee, engrossed with 
more important affairs; he found the ducal viceroys 
summoned away to Spain or Sicily, while the old families 
of the conquest were almost as extinct as the French 
whom they had displaced. He was a man of action, with- 
out scruples, without fear, and he resolved to strike. 
Hiring a galley from the Venetian arsenal at Candia, 
under pretext of sweeping Turkish corsairs from the 
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two seas, he assembled a large force of cavalry, and 
sought an excuse for intervention. The pride of a noble 
dame was the occasion of the fall of Athens. Nerio 
asked the Dowager Countess of Salona to give her 
daughter’s hand to his brother-in-law, Pietro Saraceno, 
scion of a Sienese family long settled-in Eubcea. The 
Countess, in whose veins flowed the Imperial blood of 
the Cantacuzenes, scornfully rejected the offer of the 
Florentine tradesman, and affianced her daughter to a 
Servian princeling of Thessaly. Franks and Greeks at 
Salona were alike indignant at this alliance with a Slav; 
Nerio’s horsemen invaded the county and the rest of the 
duchy, while his galley went straight for the Pirzus. In 
the absence of a guiding hand—for the vicar-general was 
away in Spain—the Catalans made no serious resistance ; 
only the Akropolis and a few other castles held out. In 
vain the King of Aragon despatched Pedro de Pau to 
take the command; that gallant officer, the last Catalan 
governor of the noblest fortress in Europe, defended the 
‘Castle of Athens’ for more than a twelvemonth, till, on 
May 2, 1388, it too surrendered to the Florentine. The new 
King of Aragon in vain promised the Sindici of Athens 
to visit ‘so famous a portion of his realm,’ and announced 
that he was sending a fleet to ‘confound his enemies.’ 
We know not whether the fleet ever arrived; if it did, 
it was unsuccessful. The sovereigns of Aragon might 
gratify their vanity by appointing a titular vicar-general, 
or even a duke, of the duchies whose names they still 
included in their titles; once, indeed, the news of an 
expedition aroused alarm at Athens. But it proved to be 
merely the usual tall talk of the Catalans; the flag of 
Aragon never waved again from the ramparts of the 
Akropolis; the duchy passed to the Acciajuoli. 

The Catalan Grand Company disappeared from the 
face of Attica as rapidly as rain from its light soil. Like 
their Burgundian predecessors, these soldiers of fortune 
conquered but struck no rootin the land. Some took ship 
for Sicily; some, like Ballester, the last Catalan Arch- 
bishop of Athens, are heard of in Cataluna ; while others, 
among them the two branches of the Fadrique family, 
lingered on for a time, the one at Salona, the other at 
AXgina, where we find their connexions, the Catalan family 
of Caopena, ruling till 1451—a fact which explains the 
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boast of a much later Catalan writer, Pefia y Farel, that 
his countrymen maintained their ‘ancient splendour’ in 
Greece till the middle of the fifteenth century. Thither 
the Catalans conveyed the head of St George, and thence 
it was removed to the church of San Giorgio Maggiore 
at Venice, when the Venetians succeeded the Caopena as — 
masters of Aigina. Even to-day a noble family in Zante 
bears the name of Katalianos; and in the island of Santorin 
are three families of Spanish origin—those of Da Corogna, 
De Cigalla, and Delenda, to which last the present Catholic 
Archbishop of Athens belongs. Besides the castles of 
Salona, Livadia, and Lamia, and the row of towers 
between Livadia and Thebes, the Catalans have left a 
memorial of their stay in Greece in the curious fresco of 
the Virgin and Child, now in the Christian Archeological 
Museum at Athens, which came from the church of the 
Prophet Elias near the gate of the Agora. Unlike their 
predecessors, they minted no coins; unlike them, they 
had no ducal court in their midst to stimulate luxury 
and refinement. Yet even in the Athens of the Catalans 
there was some culture. A diligent Athenian priest copied 
medical works ; and we hear of the libraries belonging to 
the Catholic bishops of Salona and Megara. 

The Greeks long remembered with terror the Catalan 
domination. A Greek girl, in a medieval ballad, prays 
that her seducer may ‘fall into the hands of the Catalans’; 
even a generation ago the name of Catalan was used 
as a term of reproach in Attica and in Euboea, in 
Akarnania, Messenia, Lakonia, and at Tripolitsa. Yet, as 
we have seen, the Greeks did not raise a finger to assist a 
French restoration when they had the chance, while 
there are several instances of Greeks rendering valuable 
aid to the Catalans against the men of Navarre. Harsher 
they may have been than the French, but they probably 
gained their bad name before they settled down in Attica, 
and became more staid and more tolerant as they became 
respectable. In our own time they have found admirers 
and apologists among their own countrymen, who are 
justly proud of the fact that the most famous city in the 
world was for two generations governed by the sons of 
Cataluna. And in the history of Athens, where nothing 
can lack interest, they, too, are entitled to a place. 


WILLIAM MILLER. 
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ABOUT a dozen years ago it would not have been so very 
inexcusable to think that solid information as to Balzac 
was a mine nearly exhausted. Of opinion on him, and 
of its expression, there could be no exhaustion; every 
generation, almost every individual, who, with some care 
for letters, approached the subject, must or might have 
something new to say on it, as on that of all the greatest 
men of letters of the world. But nearly half a century 
had passed since Balzac’s death ; he had been, both before 
that death and after it, the subject of almost infinite 
gossip, and of not a little serious treatment; his work had 
been presented in an édition définitive furnished with all 
the apparatus that a collector of unsparing industry, 
great resources, methodical spirit, and (most valuable of 
all) a thorough acquaintance not merely with his subject, 
but with its surroundings, could supply. Here, if any- 
where, the attitude of ‘Mon siége est fait,’ which the literary 
inquirer is so often tempted to adopt, might seem justified; 
here, if anywhere, there might have been an excuse for 
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regarding the communication of fresh material as otiose, 
impertinent, almost offensive. 

Yet few people who had much experience of such things 
could really have thought that a stationary condition in 
rebus Balzacianis had been reached. It was well known 
that the unhasting, unresting diligence and the ample 
means of M. Spoelberch de Lovenjoul were still at work ; 
and that M. de Lovenjoul, unlike some collectors, was 
not a person who delighted in reinterring, under jealous 
guardianship, the treasures which he might have dis- 
interred. Further, Balzac’s polypragmatism on the one 
hand, and that tendency to careful and official preservation 
of all business documents which the French have inherited 
from their Roman lords on the other, made it pretty certain 
that fresh matter would turn up. Moreover, there were 
abundant opportunities for further illumination. The 
principal authority for the novelist’s early life, his sister 
Laure Surville, was sometimes quite evidently, though 
very innocently, untrustworthy; his middle period was 
subject to the rather flickering lights of Romantic anec- 
dotage and charge; while he himself, though by no means 
a deliberate inventor of mystifications, was too constantly 
under the influence of a ‘disrealising’ imagination to be 
an ideal authority. Above all, it was certain that his 
letters to the lady whom he adored for the greater part 
of his literary life, and whom he married just at its close, 
would, when completely published, give information 
that could not be neglected. To what extent this new 
material might affect the really important point—the 
estimate to be formed of Balzac as a figure in literature 
—was of course an altogether subsequent question, and 
it would necessarily have to be taken in conjunction with 
the changes of critical standpoint and method which 
might occur meanwhile. 

The first important installation of new light came in 
1897, and was supplied by M. Edmond Biré. M. Biré’s 
competence as an explorer in biographical byways had 
been amply proved before, especially in his series of 
works on Victor Hugo. In these latter, however, there 
Was an obvious and somewhat ghoulish animus; people 
who did not take any very different view in politics from 
M. Biré’s had been a little disgusted by the sort of furtive 
relish with which he conducted his post-mortem vivisec- 
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tion, as it were, of the great poet’s failings as a man, and 
his exposure of the insincerities which were not much 
more characteristic of the man than of the poet. But 
there was no room for this animus in regard to Balzac; 
and the method was therefore in place. Then came the 
beginning of the ‘CEuvres Posthumes ’—those ‘ Lettres a 
l'Etrangére’ (Madame Hanska) which have been referred 
to above. They were followed by the work of MM. Hano- 
taux and Vicaire, which, though chiefly occupied with a 
minute report of Balzac’s unlucky experiences as a pub- 
lisher and printer, contained other things more inviting, 
especially an enthusiastic account of the influence of 
Madame de Berny upon him, and by M. Cabanés’ enquiry 
into his always recognised but never very carefully 
examined fancy for the occult. These things, in their 
turn, were certain to invite fresh critical considerations, 
of which we have some remarkable examples before us, 
and to suggest a general survey. 

Naturally enough, that survey will be most profitably 
directed to the French constituents of the list. Balzac, 
indeed, as from almost the first he has been, is European. 
Dr Brandes’ study of many years ago in Danish has been 
recently Englished ; and in the British Museum Catalogue 
you may find a study in Hungarian jostling a lucubration 
in Norse. The two originally English items of our list 
are by no means unworthy of their subject. Miss Sandars 
is practically the first writer to have given a really full 
account of Balzac’s life in any language. She has not 
merely had before her all the printed material that we 
have just enumerated, but she has been furnished with 
unpublished matter from and in the ample stores of M. le 
Vicomte Spoelberch de Lovenjoul himself.* 

A somewhat severer method, especially in regard to 
chronology, and a more regular habit of giving chapter 
and verse (or at least page) of the works cited, might have 
improved the book a little; but, if anybody wants a full 





* If we have not put M. de Lovenjoul into our actual list of sources it is 
only that, in the famous saying, he might be the more conspicuous. For 
thirty years all the most valuable material in the édition définitive, and 
the later works of others, has been directly or indirectly due to him and to 
his minor publications, ‘La Génése d’un Roman de Balzac,’ ‘ Autour de 
Balzac,’ ‘ Une Page Perdue de Balzac,’ etc., as well as to his contributions 
of yet uncollected letters to various periodicals. A full list of these will be 
found at p, 8 of the work of MM, Hanotaux and Vicaire, 
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and accurate sketch of Balzac’s life, he will find none com- 
bining fulness and accuracy in anything like the same 
degree. Mr Helm’s ‘ Aspects,’ on the other hand, as their 
title indicates, are essays on separate points which have 
struck the writer. They testify to a pretty intimate 
acquaintance with the ‘Comédie,’ and arrange the results 
of that acquaintance under heads—‘ Balzac and Dickens,’ 
*Men and Women of the Human Comedy,’ ete.—not un- 
likely to attract those who might be daunted by such a 
formidable set of ‘cabin furniture’ as the whole works, 
and perhaps puzzled by any particular work on which, 
without preparation, they might fall. 

Those, on the other hand, who already have more or 
less of an acquaintance with the ‘ Comédie’ itself, and who 
are acquainted, also more or less, with the older comments 
on it and introductions to it, French and English, may 
naturally prefer to take the fresh matter for themselves, 
with or without the assistance of critical ushering. Of 
that matter the most important beyond all doubt is to be 
found in the ‘ Lettres 4 l’Etrangére,’ the first volume of 
which, published seven years ago, has been supplemented 
by a second, and (we suppose, since the contents only go 
to 1844) awaits completion in a third. This may not 
appear very soon, for the mass is great (there are already 
something like a thousand large pages of small print) and 
the process of editing may not be easy. We had a few 
of these letters already in the official ‘ Correspondence,’ 
where, however, M. de Lovenjoul warns us there were 
certain garblings; and these are likely to have increased 
in the later letters. But what we have warrants examina- 
tion. It extends almost to the end of Balzac’s great 
period of production; for, as was long ago known, the 
last three or four years of his life, owing to his visit to the 
Ukraine and other causes, were not fertile. Moreover, a 
very much larger proportion of these last years was spent 
in Madame Hanska’s company, so that letters between 
them were not necessary. It is true that the enigma of 
the delay of their marriage grows ever more puzzling 
during these same last years. But the more carefully 
one reads the great mass already published, the less does 
it seem likely that future instalments will contribute 
materially towards its solution. 

M. Brunetiére, who is nothing if not strong-minded, 
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is of opinion that the love-letters of literary men usually 
sonnent faux. Let us, borrowing a famous saying from 
his own language, admit that it may often be said 
of the literary lover, as of the cat, ‘II se caresse 4 elle.’ 
But it does not follow that this form of caress is at all 
‘false,’ though it may often be difficult for third persons 
to discover the reason of selection of its object. Never, 
certainly, was this difficulty greater than in the case of 
Balzac’s elle. The same masculine critic, rather hastily pro- 
nouncing her pas trés intéressante, asks, with a Villonesque 
echo rare in him, of her own letters, ‘Out sont elles ?’ 
Now if Balzac was not a teller of stories in more senses 
than one, they are in the limbo of things burnt; if not, 
and if M. de Lovenjoul lives long enough, one may feel 
a placid confidence that they will be found some day or 
other, and published some day or other sooner or later 
after that. But meanwhile (and it must be remembered 
that even letters are not always illuminative of character, 
though they generally are) she is an absolute enigma. 
Generally, letters addressed to a person are almost as 
tell-tale as those written by him; but this is not the 
case here. Interpretations of her have been attempted ; 
but in our judgment they are almost wholly arbitrary. 
Miss Sandars, who has, we gather, seen the original of the 
miniature by Daffinger, of which Balzac speaks so often, 
handsomely calls her ‘handsome’; but the engraving 
thereof hardly justifies sucha word. Still, that is nothing. 
Ausonius may not have been a great poet, but none has 
better expressed what all have thought than he did when 
he said to Crispa: 


‘Mi pulchra es; judice me satis est.’ 


The more important thing is that the face has very 
little expression except that of a not unintelligent but 
rather shallow curiosity, and a probably rather super- 
ficial good nature, quite capable of changing into some- 
thing else. But this is mere guess-work, and there is 
nothing, positively nothing, to supplement it. Balzac’s 
raptures give no clue; his business details, which are so 
oddly interpolated, could not give any. We know that 
she liked cotignac (quince marmalade), alberges (cling- 
stone peaches), and pdté de foie gras; but this, though 
innocent and almost commendable, is quite uncharacter- 
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istic. She could (it is one of the extremely few things 
that we do know of her) make a fairly pretty though 
very obvious mot, as when she wrote in an album after 
her lover's pompous sentiment, ‘Great men are like 
rocks; only oysters attach themselves thereto,’ ‘ Moi je 
suis donc une huitre.’ A great deal too much, as it seems 
to us, has been made of an unlucky letter of hers to her 
daughter, on the way from Russia to Paris after the 
wedding, in which she, it seems, says little about her 
husband’s illness and much about a pearl necklace. Con- 
sidering that this was actually the finish of a letter of 
his own, it would have been doubtful taste or wisdom to 
indulge in jeremiads; and a woman who does not go 
into ecstasies over a new pearl necklace (if she likes 
pearls) is not fit to live. So also abuse of her for keeping 
Balzac dangling so long is quite idle. Even some of 
those who indulge in this abuse seem to have seen that 
there are very obvious reasons for the delay; and it may 
be very much doubted whether she was not a much 
better inspirer absent than present. But the point is not 
this. It is that the precise nature of the inspiration, its 
cause and so forth, are all hopelessly dark to us.* 

Such cases in such natures are, of course, never very 
clear. Browning did almost better than Ausonius when 
he wrote, ‘I am I; thou art thou.’ Nor is it so very 
uncommon to have few details of the ‘thou.’ But there 
certainly is something remarkable in this obscurity sur- 
rounding a person who was actually alive five-and-twenty 
years ago; who was for nearly two decades the idol of 
one of the greatest men of letters in Europe; who for 
another three lived in its social capital. There is plenty 
of gossip about her extravagance (though she paid her 
husband’s debts) and the greater extravagance of her 
daughter. People discuss whether she was sorry for 
Balzac’s death or not, and blame her for affecting too 
much grief in her letters after it, just as they blame her 
for not affecting enough before at his illness. But they 
will not, or they cannot, tell us anything real about her, 





* The common suggestion that it was mere snobbery—that Balzac was 
magnetised by a Countess—is foolish. Magnetism of this kind does not 
last twenty years. And to call her, as MM. Hanotaux and Vicaire do, 
‘cette noire Polonaise’ seems to attain the melodramatic and approach the 
absurd. 
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and they have at least the excuse that Balzac, in a thou- 
sand large pages of small print, manages to tell us nearly 
as little. 

But he tells us a good deal about himself, though not 
much, perhaps, that is new to any one who has read the 
works in the light of the earlier correspondence. The 
result may be called, if anybody likes, a picture of egotism ; 
but, if Balzac had not been an egotist, the world would 
never have had the ‘Comédie Humaine’; and therefore to 
be egotistic was his truest altruism. Nor is there about 
this egotism, as there almost always is in other cases, 
much that is disgusting ; it is so childlike, so little priggish, 
and even so rarely offensive in the proper sense of that 
word. Balzac, of course, is not always just, though very 
free from literary jealousy on the whole; his very ego- 
tism helped him there, as it sometimes does and should 
oftener. He has now and then outbursts of spleen, not 
merely at Hugo, who too often gave just cause, but even 
once at Gautier, the staunchest and most amiable of the 
friends that were at all his equals. He is most unjustifi- 
able towards his mother, who beggared herself for him 
and slaved for him ; yet he makes up for this injustice else- 
where. But the egotism itself saves him, because he has 
very little time to think or speak of other people at all. 

M. de Balzac’s work and M. de Balzac’s debts—on these 
two inexhaustible and infinitely intertwined subjects he is 
never tired of talking. At first they are diluted with much 
lover's ‘little language,’ nor, to do Balzac justice, does it 
seem that he got tired of addressing his beloved as minette 
or as fleur du ciel, of proposing to lay his weary head upon 
her knees, and so forth. But after a time two of these 
burning epistles found their way into M. de Hanski's 
hands; and Balzac had to write a cock-and-bull explana- 
tion (which certainly would not have deceived Othello or 
Master Ford) to the effect that it was all done ‘in char- 
acter’ as between the hero and heroine of the ‘ Chouans,’ 
the Marquis de Montauran and Marie de Verneuil. Now 
M. Venceslas de Hanski was not either of the tragic or 
of one of the comic moulds of husbands; he was very 
much. older than his wife; it was perhaps not entirely 
without his arrangement that she and Balzac never met 
during the later years of his own lifetime; and mean- 
while he accepted the apology. But the ‘pussies’ and 
the ‘flowers of heaven’ had to cease for the next half- 
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dozen years, and to be represented only by artful circum- 
locutions and words to the wise. They reappear, how- 
ever (with ‘ weight for age’), after the husband’s death in 
1841; and the sincerity of Balzac’s affection during the 
time when Madame Hanska—from remorse, or prudence, 
or fifty other probable causes—bade him be free, or 
renewing her promise, postponed its fulfilment, is wholly 
unmistakable. 

But the debts and the books, the books and the debts, 
these continue throughout. The books may have inter- 
ested her, for her first communication with Balzac, as 
‘l’Etrangére,’ in the very early days of his fame, had been 
about them. But she must have had misgivings as to 
such a very preoccupied husband; while the debts might 
certainly give cause for more misgiving still. Even 
Balzac’s love-making is sometimes naively awkward. 
He defends himself, of course, against her necessary and 
not ill-founded jealousies, but he is anything but discreet 
in his defences. It is possible that she did not appreciate 
the honour of being, as he constantly protests that she 
is, the successor and heiress of Madame de Berny in his 
affections, with the advantage of youth and beauty. It 
is possible that she appreciated it still less when she was 
herself no longer young, and might be conscious that her 
beauty was not increasing. But in all these things 
Balzac reveals himself to us more and more plainly. It 
has been said of him, to excuse some of his fantastic 
schemes, that ‘for him there was no future, everything 
was present.’ It would be at least equally true to say 
that there was no present, that everything was future. 
He constantly thanks St Paul for the words una fides, 
which he applies (in a sense over which the apostle 
would have certainly used his most apostolic language) to 
his affection for Madame Hanska and hers for him. But 
another Pauline phrase, ‘ reaching forth unto those things 
that are before,’ is Balzac to the life. 

The completion of the édition définitive was certain 
to bring about a new series of critical considerations of 
it. The first of these,* which may be called in a way the 





* It does not seem needful now to dwell on M. de Lovenjoul’s ‘ His- 
toire des Guvres’ (8rd edition, 1888), or on MM. Christophe and Cerfbeer’s 
‘ Répertoire ’ (1893). They are almost indispensable companions to critical 
study, but lend themselves little to criticism, 
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‘ Official Guide’ to the subject—the volume by M. Marcel 
Barriére, which appeared in 1890—is not to be spoken of 
disrespectfully ; but it has the almost necessary defects 
of the title which we have given to it. It consists, for 
about nine-tenths of its five hundred pages, of an elabor- 
ate analysis of the works themselves—a thing which, at 
any rate on such a scale, one may venture to pronounce 
superfluous to those who have given themselves the 
trouble to read these works and not very intelligible to 
those who have not, while dangerously likely to create in 
them the idea that they may spare themselves the actual 
reading. The few general critical remarks, by no means 
unsound, are too few and too general. 

Very much more original, and very much more inter- 
esting, are the two volumes of essays which M. Paul 
Flat issued in 1893 and 1894. We do not think;that they 
are on the right lines; but they are on lines which had 
been growing popular for years before M. Flat wrote, 
and which have been growing more popular ever since. 
M. Flat has some acute remarks—we may specify some 
of them later. But it is not at acute remarks that he 
himself aims. For him the ‘Comédie Humaine’ is an 
anthropology—and an anthropology of types rather than 
of individuals. The obsession of the type is, of course, 
nothing new in French literature ; very much the reverse. 
But with M. Flat, as with many others since Taine and, 
indeed, long before Taine, the phenomenon inverts itself 
in a very curious fashion. It is an old complaint that 
the French creator creates not so much the individual as 
the type. But the newer French critic (following Taine 
and Saint-Mare Girardin earlier) seems to regard these 
created individuals, such as they are, only as materials 
from which to extract the type itself. M. Flat will not 
consider Esther Gobseck, Josépha, Valérie Marneffe, 
Catherine Tonsard, Flore Brazier, as persons at all; they 
are the courtisane of this class, the courtisane of that, 
the courtisane of the other. Just as M. Brunetiére sinks 
the book in the genre, so does M. Flat sink the character 
in the class-heading. 

No doubt Balzac is tempting material on which to 
work out such a conception of criticism; he has lent and 
will lend himself to the ‘philosophical’ critics with the 
greatest docility; nay, he would probably have himself 
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by no means objected to the process. But it is a process 
which makes of the great and terrible, but also the fasci- 
nating and always alive jungle of the ‘Coméddie,’ a hortus 
siccus indeed! M. Flat, in one of his chapter-abstracts, tells 
us that ‘La seule maniére de comprendre les femmes de 
Balzac c’est de les aimer.’ It is a little rhetorical, and 
not exactly new; but there is a very great deal of truth 
in it. Only, may it be permitted to enquire, whether it is 
la seule, whether it is even ‘une bonne maniére de les 
aimer ’ to endeavour to comprehend them in this museum- 
fashion? Everybody, no doubt, has his own manner of 
loving and comprehending ; you may, we suppose, love 
by notebook and schedule and class-list. But perhaps 
the old way is better. And even for comprehension, is 
there not a danger of stopping a little too short at the 
labels ?—‘ Jeune Fille, No. x; Courtisane, sub-var. in- 
consciente’; Married woman ‘with husband inferior in 
his way of loving.’ The places of the garden seem to 
us, once more, extremely dry! So, again, it is legitimate, 
it is even very profitable, to compare the handling of the 
peasant by Balzac and by Zola. But it becomes dangerous 
in the extreme when you take these things as facts of 
nature, and elaborate from jthem a theory on the text, 
‘C’est dans les rapports sexuels que s’accentue le mieux 
la nature instinctive du paysan.’ To take your peasant 
‘from a printed book, and that book avowed fiction, is, 
we venture to suggest, very pseudo-scientific ‘science.’ 
But we find it passim in M. Paul Flat. 

M. Biré’s book will always be important in the history 
of Balzacian study, not merely because it sets at rest for 
ever the deeply interesting question of the orthography 
of the novelist’s name *—a point which, of course, affects 
the quality of his work vitally—but because, in an un- 
pretentious and half desultory way, it applies to Balzac 
its author’s almost unequalled patience, industry and luck 
in the pursuit of biographical and bibliographical fact. 
As a critic M. Biré hardly exists ; it is enough to say that 
he admires Balzac’s attack on Sainte-Beuve in the ‘ Revue 
de Paris,’ one of the very clumsiest and dullest splutters 
of wounded vanity that was ever put forth by a man of 





* It was not ‘de Balzac’—that we pretty well knew: but it was not 
Balzac at all, it was ‘Balssa’ or ‘ Balsas,’ and the ancestors were day- 
labourers in the Tarn. 
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genius. But in one thing, which M. Brunetiére pronounces 
indispensable to criticism, ‘L’Art de vérifier les Dates,’ he 
is very nearly supreme; and, thanks to his artistry in 
this respect, we have all the facts about Balzac’s abortive 
candidatures for Parliament and the Academy, with an 
elaborwie and really interesting survey of his political 
opinions and utterances—things, as the few careful 
students of the ‘@uvres Diverses’ know, by no means 
negligible, and showing as much capacity as the purely 
literary essays show (except in reference to novel-writing 
itself) want of capacity. The rest of the volume is occu- 
pied with an equally minute study of Balzac’s connexion 
with the theatre—a connexion always unfortunate and 
for the most part representing nothing but wasted plans 
and tentatives. ‘The strong contagion of the stage’ has 
seldom been more clearly instanced than in this case of 
a man who was morbidly sensitive to the value of his 
time ; who puts it repeatedly in actual figures to Madame 
Hanska; who was almost more eager for money than 
for fame; who knew that he was certain to make money 
(however inadequately) by his vocation, and persisted in 
not making it by this avocation. It is safe to say that, 
if he had devoted to novels the time that he did devote 
to plays and plans of plays, we should have had another 
twenty volumes of masterpieces, and he would have had 
at least another twenty thousand ‘ ducats ’"—a word which, 
in compliment apparently to his correspondent, he is fond 
of using in the ‘ Letters.’ 

On the other hand, M. Brunetiére’s examination of 
Balzac is one, in no common sense, of the most interesting 
pieces of pure criticism across which we have come for a 
long time. It is of course not free from its author’s 
foibles; and one may regret those foibles while fully 
acknowledging that it would be less interesting if they 
were not there. If a man cannot enjoy Dumas, for 
instance, he cannot, and there’s an end of it; one may be 
deeply sorry for him, but that is all. If, because he can- 
not enjoy Dumas, or can only enjoy, not comprehend 
him, he thinks him quite an inferior man of letters; one 
may question his critical catholicity, may detect a very 
blind side in his critical outlook; but once more there is 
an end of that. But why call the author of ‘Les Trois 
Mousquetaires’ ‘a nigger’ (négre)? Especially why call him 
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so more than once, as if his niggerhood proved anything, 
and as if you had not yourself said wise words about the 
exaggeration of racial and other similar theories? Again, 
why (if you are such a critic as M. Brunetiére is when his 
Minerva is in a good humour) resort to that cheapest and 
most worthless device of the cheapest and most worthless 
criticism—a device which, once more, you have yourself 
stigmatised—the device of running down novelists other 
than your hero by flings and innuendoes? Why talk 
more than once of Sandeau as ‘sterile’ and ‘mediocre,’ of 
Mérimée as sec et prétentieux, of Charles de Bernard (in 
one place at least) as again ‘mediocre.’ Sandeau may not 
have had many strings to his bow, and as a man he may 
have behaved badly to George Sand (though it is hard to 
see why the lady should keep all the bad behaviour to 
herself); Mérimée may have been beguiled by Byron and 
by Beyle into a pose of cynicism ; Charles de Bernard may 
not have aspired to missions and problems and social 
theories. But there is no ‘mediocrity’ in Sandeau’s treat- 
ment of the situation which he has made his own in ‘ La 
Maison de Penarvan,’ in ‘Mlle de Kerouare,’ in ‘Mlle de 
la Seigliére’; as for Charles de Bernard, Boileau on 
Regnard shall save us all trouble in that matter: ‘II n’est 
pas médiocrement gai.’ And as for ‘le set et prétentieux 
auteur de “ Carmen” et de “ Colomba” ’—the ‘dryness’ of 
Carmen ! the ‘ pretentiousness’ of Colomba! 

But these things, however much we may regret 
them, however much they prove M. Brunetiére to be 
human and arch-human as a critic, rather increase than 
diminish the interest of this elaborate essay, in which, 
though the mere details of biography are eschewed, the 
life, the works, the critics of the life and works, are dis- 
cussed, as well as the whole relation of Balzac to the novel 
in general, and his historical, esthetic, social, moral and 
influential character. One sees, from the first, that if the 
treatment is, also from the first, interesting, it is because 
the author is himself taking the deepest. interest in his 
subject. And by degrees—perhaps pretty early to a 
reader of tolerable acuteness and experience—there dawns 
upon one a suspicion, which soon becomes a certainty, 
that this interest arises from the fact that the critic is 
pleading pro domo sua—at least for one of its apartments, 
or even more than one. Nor, after more or less ingenious 
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fencing and feinting for some two-thirds of his book, 
does M. Brunetiére fail to confess it. Balzac is, it seems, 
a mighty document for that principle of ‘The Evolution 
of Kinds’ which M. Brunetiere has made his master- 
doctrine, and to which, as he says loftily, critics have 
‘generally opposed such poor reasons.’ It was in Balzac’s 
hands, he thinks, that the novel became the novel—that 
it got its differentia from the tale, and the nouvelle, and 
the comedy, as wellas from its ancestor the epic. While, 
though there is no regular confession of another fact, 
there is at the same time no attempt whatsoever to dis- 
guise it—that Balzac is a stick to beat the Romantics 
with ; that his enormous industry and exactness put to 
shame a school ‘which is by its true name the school of 
ignorance and presumption’; that even his neglect of love 
as a motive is a correction of the Romantic exaggeration 
of it ; that his immense attention to detail conditions and 
realises his personages and his incidents in opposition to 
the Romantic Vague. One sees without difficulty what a 
reinforcement, ten thousand strong, Balzac (at least M. 
Brunetiére’s Balzac) is to M. Brunetiere! 

It must be admitted that in return he subsidises this 
great ally nobly. Balzac, as we have said, is for him, if 
not the revolutioniser of the modern novel, at any rate 
its starting-point in evolution. ‘The form of his novel 
dominates our novelists for forty years past, as the form 
of the comedy of Moliere dominated our dramatists for a 
hundred and fifty years earlier.’ Balzac introduced into 
the novel the representation of life. An elaborate parallel, 
interesting and, as it seems to us, novel, though Taine 
may have suggested it, is instituted between Balzac and 
Comte, with considerations very honourable to the philo- 
sopher; and, in easy connexion with this, the admira- 
tion of Taine himself for Balzac is alleged, expounded, 
supported. And all this is put with M. Brunetiére’s well- 
known hammer-stroke of erudition and of logic—a stroke 
varied perhaps with rather too many flourishes of con- 
tempt for ‘university’ critics—a generation not quite 
alien from bis own, one had thought—and the like, but 
admirably downright and forcible. M. Brunetiére is of 
course far too good a critic not to recognise his subject's 
weak points, or some of them. He has to confess the 
inequality ; though his instances may be thought some- 
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times not very happy, as where ‘he will not speak of’ the 
‘Peau de Chagrin.’ He has to confess (though he makes 
some fight for it) the awkwardness of style; and he allows 
himself a contrast between Balzac and Hugo on this 
point which is just and generous to both, though he is 
neither generous nor just in the other contrast with 
Mérimée. He makes, as it seems to us, an almost un- 
necessary and a certainly rather hesitating and long- 
winded apology for the novelist’s morality. But on the 
whole he carries him shoulder-high; there has hardly 
been such a championship of Balzac since that very essay 
of Taine’s, fifty years ago, to which he refers and to which 
we referred above. It would almost have satisfied Balzac 
himself; though he certainly would not have liked M. 
Brunetiere’s confession of the commis-voyageur element 
in him, or some other things. 

Yet, as generally happens when the shouting dies and 
the captains depart—though M. Brunetiére’s is not mere 
shouting, and he is a critical captain and no mean one— 
reflections come, demurrers suggest themselves. One 
very bright and illuminative, but perhaps not altogether 
favourably illuminative, sidelight occurs quite late in the 
book, where George Eliot is described as ‘perhaps the 
greatest novelist of the English nineteenth century.’ 
Observe that it is not in the slightest degree necessary to 
take sides on this question here. But it is quite obvious 
that any one who thinks George Eliot the greatest novelist 
of the English nineteenth century does thereby tell us a 
good deal about the nature of his admiration for Balzac— 
about the side of Balzac that he admires. A man might 
think George Eliot very far from being the greatest 
English novelist of the nineteenth century, and yet ad- 
mire Balzac quite as much as M. Brunetiére does. But 
he would admire him in quite a different way, for quite 
different things. Then, too, in the historical premisses or 
preambles on which M. Brunetiére founds his estimate of 
Balzac as the introducer of the representation of life into 
the novel—the starter of its evolution in its proper form, 
etc.—there are some strange gaps and silences. It is 
remarkable that, though he rather frequently mentions 
‘Clarissa’ by name, he never says anything of the method 
of Richardson ; while the very name of Fielding or of any 
of his works does not appear. And though there is a 
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mention of Defoe, M. Bruneti¢re seems to know nothing 
of his but ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ It is further remarkable 
that he attributes to Balzac the invention of ‘ the interior.’ 
He knows, he says, no novels before his which were, if he 
may say so, ‘costumed and furnished.’ One could venture 
to question this even of French—Sorel, Furetiére, Scarron, 
Le Sage himself occur. But, if you take in English, as 
M. Brunetiére constantly does, it is most unquestionably 
not the case. From Defoe onwards the interior in cos- 
tume and furniture appears; it is quite remarkable, if it 
has not always been remarked, in Smollett; and as for 
Scott (to whom M. Brunetiére almost does justice, and of 
whose influence on Balzac he is well aware), it is one of 
his favourite, one of his most characteristic, and one of 
his most effective devices. There is evidently some recon- 
struction and buttressing wanted here. 

It is, however, Balzac and not Balzac’s critic who is 
our main subject, and we may be pardoned for making 
M. Brunetiére’s book—interesting as it is in what it con- 
tains, and fit to be read by all who would understand the 
‘Comédie Humaine ’—an instrument for indicating certain 
points in that great work, and its greater workman, which 
M. Brunetiére does not touch, or touches only to drop 
them. On one remarkable characteristic of the ‘Comé- 
die’ we have seen nothing in his book; and we may add 
that we have seen very little anywhere. And that is the 
astonishingly small use, in proportion, which Balzac 
makes of that great weapon of the novelist, dialogue, 
and the almost smaller effect which it accordingly has in 
producing his results (whatever they are) on his readers. 
With some novelists dialogue is almost all-powerful. 
Dumas, for instance (but perhaps M. Brunetiere would 
say this was because he was ‘a nigger’), does almost 
everything by it. In his best books especially you may 
run the eye over dozens, scores, almost hundreds of pages 
without finding a single one printed ‘solid.’ The author 
seldom makes any reflections at all; and his descriptions, 
with, of course, some famous exceptions, are little more 
than longish stage directions. Nor is this by any means 
merely due to early practice in the drama itself; for 
something like it is to be found in writers who have had no 
such practice. In Balzac, after making every allowance 
for the fact that he often prints his actual conversations 
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without typographical separation of the speeches, the 
case is just the other way. Moreover, and this is still 
more noteworthy, it is not by what his characters do say 
that we remember them. The situation perhaps most of 
all; the character itself very often; the story sometimes 
(of that more presently)—these are the things for and by 
which we remember Balzac and the vast army of his 
creations; while sometimes it is not for any of these 
things even, but for ‘interiors,’ ‘ business,’ and the like. 
When one thinks of single points in him, it is scarcely 
ever of such things as the ‘He has got his discharge, 
by——!’ of Dickens; as the ‘ Adsum’ of Thackeray ; as 
the ‘Trop lourd!’ of Porthos’ last agony; asthe longer 
but hardly less quintessenced malediction of Habakkuk 
Mucklewrath on Claverhouse. It is of Hugénie Grandet 
shrinking in automatic repulsion from the little bench as 
she reads her cousin’s letter ; of Henri de Marsay’s cigar 
(his enjoyment of it, that is to say, for his words are 
quite commonplace) as he leaves ‘la Fille aux yeux d’Or’; 
of the lover allowing himself to be built up in ‘La Grande 
Bretéche.’ Observe that there is not the slightest neces- 
sity to apportion the excellence implied in these different 
kinds of reminiscence; as a matter of fact, each way of 
fastening the interest and the appreciation of the reader 
is indifferently good. But the distinction remains. 

There is another point on which, though no good 
critic can miss it, some critics seem to dislike dwelling ; 
and this is that, though Balzac’s separate situations, as has 
just been said, are arresting in the highest degree, it is 
often distinctly difficult to read him ‘for the story.’ Of 
the two commentators here dealt with who admire him 
most unflinchingly and rate him highest, even M. Brune- 
tiére, we think, lets slip an admission that ‘interest’ of 
the ordinary kind is not exactly Balzac’s forte; while 
M. Flat (who is rather fond of long words) grants freely 
that his affabulation is weak. Once more, we need not 
and must not make too much of this; but it is important 
that it should not be forgotten, and the extreme Balzacian 
is sometimes apt to forget it. That it comes sometimes 
from Balzac’s mania for rehandling and reshaping—that 
he has actually, like the hero of what is to some his most 
unforgettable short story, daubed the masterpiece into 
a blur—is certain. But it probably comes more often, 
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and is much more interesting as coming, from a want 
of exact co-ordination between the observation and the 
imagination, which are the two coursers of his car. 

When we turn from M. Brunetiére’s volume to M. Le 
Breton’s (which, as it happens, is the older of the two and 
is referred to by M. Brunetiére directly once or twice, and 
obliquely perhaps oftener), it may seem that the less 
celebrated critic has some advantages over the more 
celebrated. His book is not only less brilliant but con- 
siderably less well planned; the ‘hammer-stroke,’ as we 
have called it, is wanting, and the general treatment, if 
not exactly confused, is a little desultory. There are 
superfluities—a surely unnecessary analysis of ‘EKugénie 
Grandet’; a flat burglary, practised on the most open of 
doors, in the shape of an elaborate demonstration that the 
title ‘Comédie Humaine’ does not apply with strictly 
logical correctness, and that its complicated symmetry of 
construction and repartition is at best an innocent and 
transparent fraud. Further, M. Le Breton, by a process 
the reverse of that which editors and commentators 
usually go through, but by no means unprecedented, 
seems to have argued and studied himself into disliking 
his author. His last sentence runs: ‘Il est en somme 
presque aussi difficile d’aimer Balzac que de ne pas I’ad- 
mirer’; and one has long before seen him approaching 
this conclusion in his descants—seldom actually unfounded, 
but almost always too much emphasised—on Balzac’s 
want of delicacy and refinement, on his pessimism, his 
over-production and the like. 

Yet, for all this, there are merits, advantages of insight 
and of range, which we do not find in the more accom- 
plished and artful monograph. To begin with, M. Le 
Breton, taking things as they are, and having no special 
thesis to defend, has no doubt, as we have no doubt, that 
Balzac is a Romantic—though a Romantic who has broken 
loose from the school, who does not wear the uniform, or 
eat the meat of the Cénacle. And he has thus no reason 
for evading, as we have seen that M. Brunetiére does 
somewhat evade, the cardinal point of Balzac’s genius, 
his immense, disorderly, half-tamed or wholly untamed 
Imagination. For what makes the Romantic, while it is 
certainly not mere ‘ignorance and presumption,’ is not, 
as M. Brunetiére and others would have it in their more 
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sober moods, the exaltation of the Individual and the Per- 
sonal; or rather it is not directly and primarily this. 
The Romantic is, or ought to be, ‘ of Imagination all com- 
pact’; and whether he is really so, or is only honestly 
trying or dishonestly shamming to be so, he has, no doubt, 
to insist upon, to exaggerate, the individual and the per- 
sonal. But this is only a symptom in the genuine cases, 
an affectation in the non-genuine, an effort in the honest 
but incompetent. There may be more or less of Imitation 
(to borrow the great original contrast of Apollonius or 
Philostratus) mixed with the Imagination ; but if Imag- 
ination is there, there also is Romance. Imagination is 
always in Balzac; and M. Le Breton sees it and says so. 
But to this we may return. Among the other merits 
of his book let it be observed that for the earlier, 
though not quite for the later, years of his subject’s life 
he incorporates all the recently discovered biographical 
facts; and that he is (unfortunately a very rare thing 
among Balzac’s commentators) thoroughly acquainted 
with the ‘ @iuvres de Jeunesse.’ He suggests, and we agree 
with him, that ‘ Argow le Pirate,’ at any rate, might have 
been admitted to the ‘ Comédie’ without finding itself by 
any means the ugliest duckling of the collection. He has 
seen, as very few French commentators, at any rate, have 
seen, Balzac’s great debt to the Terror school in England; 
to Mrs Radcliffe and Lewis, as well as to Maturin, who 
has been somewhat better known in France. He is— 
again an excellent and not too common thing, even since 
the édition définitive put them within easy reach—well 
acquainted also with the curious miscellanies, articles, un- 
collected tales and what not, which throw so much light 
on their author though they rarely raise his literary posi- 
tion. If he is not quite socontemptuous as M. Brunetiére 
of the easy, popular, specious explanations from heredity, 
locality and the like, he shows a commendable distrust 
of them. Yet he does not fail to admit the astonishing, 
the unique appropriateness of the comparison—obvious, 
trivial, banal as it may be—of Balzac’s life and his novels. 
He can, though he does not affect fine writing as a rule, 
put things well, as where he says of Madame Hanska: 
‘Elle avait sur ses rivales un immense avantage, celui 
d’étre pour lui I’éternelle absente, le symbole méme de 
son éternel désir;’ or where he speaks of ‘La frénésie 
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qui dévore toute lhumanité Balzacienne.’ Yet he can 
be almost severely accurate, except when he unfortunately 
speaks several times of ‘Caleb William,’ the French ap- 
parently borrowing from Godwin the ‘s’ which they 
so unnecessarily pay, or used to pay, to Shakespeare. He 
recognises, as hardly another Frenchman known to us, 
except perhaps Balzac himself and M. Milsand, has done, 
the ‘realism’ of Scott. Having no retainer on the other 
side, he can see the excellence of ‘Les Chouans’ and of 
‘La Peau de Chagrin,’ while M. Brunetiére condemns the 
one and averts his face from the other. For the same 
reason he can say courageously that in ‘Les Parents 
Pauvres’ ‘the art of the novelist has lost in verisimilitude 
and in actual veracity what it has gained in power —a 
statement which, however shocking it may be to the 
orthodox Balzacian, is well maintainable. He is just 
again, though no doubt again horrible to the straiter 
sect, in saying that want of measure is as habitual to 
Balzac as observation of fact, and that a considerable 
number of the constituents of the ‘Coméddie’ are not 
‘works of art’ at all. On the other hand, he goes so far 
as to deny that Balzac is ever tedious—a denial which we 
could not for our own part endorse ; and he is even more 
positive and much more precise than M. Brunetiére him- 
self in attributing directly to Balzac characteristics of 
subsequent novelists, from Flaubert downwards, which 
we should ourselves be much more inclined to attribute 
to general influences, working alike on Balzac and on 
these his followers. 

On the whole we are rather inclined to doubt whether, 
for an intelligent person who knows how to profit by a 
critical survey without blindly accepting its dicta, and 
who wishes to have a fairly correct general notion of a 
vast and confused multitude of facts which he cannot or 
will not sort or digest for himself, there is a better single 
book on the subject than M. Le Breton’s. We should 
have no doubt whatever, if it were not for that unlucky 
last sentence and for a few others of the same kind. 
We call them ‘unlucky,’ not that in our opinion M. Le 
Breton’s inability to like has in the least injured his 
power to admire, but. merely because there is a generous 
if foolish notion in the mind of the laity, and sometimes 
even in that of the critic, that failure to like does mean 
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an impairing of the power to admire. Perhaps, too, it is 
rather unfortunate that M. Le Breton had not the oppor- 
tunity, before writing, of reading the last instalment of 
the ‘Lettres. Their mass, we have said, is a little dis- 
proportionate to their gist; but on the whole they do 
undoubtedly tend to establish the idea of Balzac’s sincerity 
and to fortify that of his good nature. The contrary 
notions had indeed been giving way in most careful 
students for a long time past, and were seen to have very 
little support, except in an unsubstantial and untrust- 
worthy ‘legend’ of anecdote and gossip. The complete 
original Correspondence should have weakened them at 
once, and the first volume of the ‘Etrangére’ series have 
helped in the weakening; but the second, if not exactly 
the most interesting, is the most creditable of the three 
to its author as a man. And yet M. Le Breton might 
retort that it is upon the ‘Comédie’ itself that he bases 
his failure to like even while he admires; and to this plea 
there isno answer. The ‘nervous impression,’ as Flaubert 
said long ago to Sainte-Beuve, will sometimes have its 
way ; and one can hardly say that the nervous impression 
produced by the ‘Comédie Humaine’ is on the whole 
exhilarating or even comfortable. 

Perhaps, then, the conclusion may be that all this new 
matter (though some of it is extremely interesting) and 
all this new comment (though some of this also by no 
means lacks interest) leaves, as is commonly the case 
with great writers, the mass of whose work and the more 
important points of whose lives have long been before 
the world, the general result, the general impression, 
mainly unaffected. The new matter will of course pro- 
duce, as the new comments show, and as we could have 
known without them, different effects, different impres- 
sions, on different intellects and temperaments. But that 
is inevitable. The different intellects and temperaments 
will select from new text and new comment each what 
suits it.* We shall all note—with due gravity but, except 
in the case of very small minds, with little interest or 





* It may be just worth while to indicate—for the benefit of those who 
wish to obtain a somewhat clearer conception of that much-talked-of but 
as a rule very vaguely conceived thing ‘symbolism’—an interesting 
pamphlet by E, Baumann, ‘Le Symbolisme dans Balzac’ (Paris: Verne, 
1896). 
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surprise—that Honoré de Balzac, whom we already knew 
to be plain Honoré Balzac, was actually Honoré Balssa. 
It is only to be hoped that librarians of the new school 
will not think it necessary to alter their catalogues and 
to refer the unwary who look under ‘ Balzac’ to ‘ Balssa.’ 
The ‘ Lettres a l'Etrangére’ will take their place, and a 
most welcome place, beside the Correspondence that we 
already possessed. The new bibliographical facts which 
that marvellous storeholder of Balzacian treasures, the 
Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, has brought, is 
bringing, and may bring forth will be duly registered. 
So, too, those critics who grudge Balzac to the Romantic 
side will continue to prove, to their own satisfaction, 
that he was not a Romantic; and those who do not 
grudge him will reply with arguments, in their judgment 
irrefutable, that he was. But the man and the work will 
remain, illustrated with a few new lights, or rather, with 
a few settings of the old lights at fresh angles, the same. 

To some at least they will continue to present, as they 
presented long ago to that curious failure of a great 
critic, Philaréte Chasles, the most gigantic and the most 
interesting example of embodied and embooked hallucina- 
tion to be found in literature or, so far as is known, in 
life. Chasles appears to have had the honour of express- 
ing this idea first; but scores and hundreds of readers, 
who did not take it from him, and who perhaps in most 
eases had never heard of him, must have felt it and 
thought it more or less confusedly. It, and it only, 
supplies a coherent and satisfying explanation of the 
Balzacian quality; and it is only surprising that diffi- 
culties should have been found in reconciling it to Balzac’s 
precision, to his exact information and observation, to his 
so-called realism. What is more precise, more real, more 
vivid in its intervals between vagueness and chaos than 
a dream? Who is more orderly in his doings than a som- 
nambulist ? Hallucination, somnambulism, hypnotism, or 
simply the good old word ‘dream’—these are the keys, 
and the only keys, to Balzac. You cannot ignore his 
‘realism,’ such as it is—he will take good care of that— 
and it probably has its effect on some people who cannot 
look beyond it. But there are others who can, and who 
feel that they must. To them (M. Le Breton is one of 
them, and says it boldly, as others have said before him) 
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many of Balzac’s personages are not ‘des étres réels.’ Or 
rather, as we should put it, they are profoundly real, but 
with a reality different from that of this actual world—a 
‘reality of four dimensions’ or of a larger number if it 
be preferred—a Reality once more of Imagination, not of 
Imitation. 

Imagination—there we come back to it! Imagina- 
tion which lacks the strictly poetic touch save in a 
few instances, which is busy with the ugly rather than 
with the beautiful, which in its own variety of dream 
inclines sometimes, perhaps generally, to the nightmare 
rather than to the beatific vision; but Imagination for 
all that. Take Defoe, the inventor of the realist novel 
as far as anybody ever invents anything; take the Gon- 
courts, its last painful elaborators; and contrast them 
with Balzac. Take Flaubert, who in a manner combines 
Balzac and Hugo, and compare him in the two sharp 
divisions of his work with the three—Defoe, the Gon- 
courts, Balzac himself. The comparison would take an 
article at least as long as the present to complete it, but 
it will work out in the sense of what has been said above. 
Balzac, almost everybody admits, is ‘unequal,’ while differ- 
ent persons say different things, good and evil, of him. 
But this is true of him, at his best as at his worst, and as 
it is true of no other novelist, that he always imagines at 
the very moment that he realises; that is to say, that he 
dis-realises at the same time. Sometimes—very often— 
the processes clog each other. Even M. Brunetiére admits 
that on a special point ‘Balzac ne se débarbouillera jamais, 
‘will never get out of his mess’; and some critic has said 
of him that you are seldom at your ease with him. Let 
this be accepted. You are not, with Balzac, in the Elysian 
fields; you are sometimes much rather in the Halls of 
Eblis. But, if you can only apprehend it, there is always 
and everywhere Imagination to guide, relieve, console 
you; and it is the Imagination of a Titan, if not exactly 
of a God. And after all—after reading everything that 
Balzac has written, as far as it is attainable, and a very 
great deal of what has been written about him; after 
doing your best to sum him up, your best to correct other 
summaries—there suddenly occurs something that was 
said of the ‘ Comédie’ on the very morrow of its author's 
death, something quite unpretentious in phrase but quite 

Vol, 206.—No. 410. L 
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final in effect : ‘Livre qui est l'Observation e¢ qui est l'Im- 
agination.’ It would be difficult to find another sentence 
where there is such final virtue in the pure conjunction 
and. But then this sentence was written by Victor Hugo. 


This article was on the point of being sent to press 
when the news of M. Brunetiére’s unexpected death 
arrived. Nothing in it requires alteration for that 
reason, either on the more amiable rule of nil nisi bonuwm, 
or on the sterner one which substitutes verwm for the 
final word. But we cannot omit a slight addition in 
reference to a writer whose name appears frequently in 
our text, and who not only was the chief literary critic 
of his own country, but had been for years acknowledged 
by all true masters of the craft as one of the chief critics 
of Europe. 

M. Brunetiére, as good critics do with a regularity 
unusual in some other departments of literature, had 
steadily improved his craftsmanship in the thirty years 
and more during which he practised. When he began, 
in the reaction which coincided with the natural dropping 
off of the great leaders of Romanticism, and with its own 
degradation into lower kinds, he adopted a rather ex- 
aggerated form of neotato-classicism, as it has been called 
—a refashioning and refastening of the chains of Boileau 
and La Harpe. A remarkable instance of this was his 
vehement and almost violent diatribe against the newly- 
formed ‘Société des Anciens Textes Frangais,’ as likely 
to divert people from the study of the great French 
seventeenth-century writers, and occupy them with 
medieval rubbish. He always, to the end of his critical 
days, continued to be on the ‘classic’ side; but long be- 
fore the close of them he had adopted a far more catholic 
and historical view of literature. Against the Romantic 
degradations and caricatures above referred to he waged 
truceless war. His ‘Le Roman Naturaliste’ will remain 
the standard book, and logically the last word, on that 
subject, though it can never be really appreciated unless 
Zola’s ‘Le Roman Expérimental’ be read with it. And 
it so happened that the very title of this book indicates 
the set which criticism was taking in his mind, and which 
declared itself more and more strongly thenceforward. 
This set was towards the evaluation of literature, not 
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so much by studies of particular authors—still less by 
that of particular books—as by examining the develop- 
ment of kinds, genres. To this he devoted his attention 
for many years, and under this almost the whole of 
his later work arranged itself, both before and after he 
undertook the responsible office of editor of the ‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes.’ 

Like all systems and schemes of this sort—as Sainte- 
Beuve has pointed out, more than once, in reference to 
Nisard and Taine—such a method has disadvantages; we 
have glanced at some of them by anticipation above. 
But it gives, no doubt, unity, interest, and determination 
to the critic’s work; and the necessary ‘correction for 
aberration’ can easily be applied. In the long series of 
works which M. Brunetiére devoted to literature, almost 
wholly to French literature, the merits are conspicuous ; 
and, if there are faults, they are never of the worst sort. 
From the two most damning sins of the critic—ignorance, 
whether of the ‘heavy’ kind which Tennyson has stigma- 
tised in one of his greatest poems, or of the ‘facetious 
and rejoicing’ variety which Lockhart gibbets in his 
defence of Coleridge; and the surly spite which takes 
difference of opinion for a personal offence, if not for 
a moral crime—M. Brunetiére was absolutely free. He 
could speak strongly, but he was never offensive, and 
never knowingly unfair. There were those who called 
him pedantic; but, as has been judiciously observed, 
there are some people to whom all knowledge is pedantry 
when they do not happen to possess it. He rarely—it 
might be too much to say that he never—suffered from 
the tendency to apply non-literary canons to literary 
work, which is so widespread and so fatal. That attach- 
ment to system sometimes led him wrong may be 
granted ; but we have said that this can easily be allowed 
for. It may be doubted whether, at the moment, the 
literature of his country, to which he has given a lifetime 
of devotion, could suffer a heavier loss. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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Art. VIIL—BRITISH SEA-FISHERIES. 


1. British Fisheries, their Administration and their Pro- 
blems. By James Johnstone. London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1905. 

2. An Examination of the Present State of the Grimsby 
Trawl Fishery, with especial reference to the Destruction 
of Immature Fish. By E. W. L. Holt. ‘Journal of the 
Marine Biological Association.’ Vol. m1. Plymouth, 
1895. 

3. Journals of the Marine Biological Association of the 
United Kingdom. Vols 1-vut. Plymouth. 

4. Conseil Permanent International pour l’Exploration 
de la Mer. ‘Rapports et Procés verbaux.’ Vol. m1. 
Copenhagen. 

5. Fishery Board for Scotland. Report on the Fishery and 
Hydrographical Investigations in the North Sea and 
adjacent waters, 1902-3. [Cd. 2612.] London, 1905. 

6. Marine Biological Association. First Report on the 
Fishery and Hydrographical Investigations in the North 


Sea and adjacent waters (Southern Area), 1902-3. [Cd. 
2670.] London, 1905. 

7. Annual Reports of the Inspectors of Sea-fisheries for 
England and Wales. London, 1886-1905. 


To contemplate all the legislation concerning English 
sea-fishing and the administration of this vast industry 
during the last century is alike to bewilder the reason 
and to fatigue the patience. The industry is an enormous 
one, and of the utmost value to the dwellers in these 
islands. At the present time there are over 27,000 
vessels, manned by more than 90,000 seamen, fishing 
from the ports of Great Britain. They land over 900,000 
tons of fish, worth some 10,000,000/., during the year. 
In addition to the fishermen who remove the fish from 
the sea, a considerable population of packers, curers, 
coopers, hawkers, etc., is employed. For instance, out 
of the 20,000 hands employed in the Shetland herring- 
fishery last summer, 11,000 have been at sea, and 9120, 
of whom 7560 were women, have been employed on shore, 
not to mention the large number of railway employés 
who are engaged in the transport of a very perishable 
article. Apart from the material interests of the trade 
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(the capital invested in steamers, sailing-boats and gear 
of all kinds being estimated at more than 11,000,000/.), 
the fishing industry is of great importance to the country 
as a training-ground for sailors and marine engineers, 
and as affording a means of livelihood to a vigorous and 
an independent population. 

Like any other industry, and—because the life-his- 
tory of the inhabitants of the sea is still so obscure— 
perhaps more than any other industry, sea-fishing is 
liable to arbitrary fluctuations. There was, for instance, 
a partial failure in the herring-fishery in the summer of 
1906 on the north and north-east of the Shetlands. The 
total number of crans landed was 438,950, as against 
632,000 in 1905, a record year; and some of the Shet- 
landers have been hard put to it to live. Such a failure 
sets thinking those whose livelihood is threatened ; but 
fishermen, although keen observers in what immediately 
concerns them, are not widely educated men, and cannot 
take into account, in estimating causes, the many factors 
of the problem, some of which usually escape even the 
most talented of marine biologists. Fishermen seek a 
sign, usually an obvious one; in the present case, the bad 
season was attributed to the presence of certain Norwegian 
whaling companies, which a few years ago established 
themselves in the Shetlands and are destroying the com- 
mon rorqual, the lesser rorqual, Sibbald’s rorqual, the 
cachalot, the humpbacked whale, and more rarely the 
Atlantic right-whale. These are killed for their blubber ; 
the flesh is made into sausages, largely consumed in 
central Europe ; and the bones are ground up for manure. 

It is, however, doubtful if whaling is in any way 
responsible for the scarcity of the herrings. According 
to the evidence collected by Mr Donald Crawford's 
Committee on this subject in 1904, it would appear that 
practically the only point on which the fishermen were 
then agreed was that the spouting of the whales was 
often a good guide as to the position of the herring- 
shoals. But the whales do not bring the herrings; and 
the fishermen are not even agreed that they serve to 
concentrate them. It is probable that the general 
migrations and shoaling habits of the herrings are far 
more dependent on the physical character of the water— 
a relation which is particularly clear, as the international 
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investigations have already shown, in areas where sharply 
contrasted ocean-currents are constantly striving for the 
mastery, as they are in the neighbourhood of the Shetland 
Isles. The hydrographical bulletin of the International 
Council recorded a distinctly lower temperature for the 
Atlantic current between Iceland and Scotland at the 
beginning of the year 1906 than at the corresponding 
season of 1903, 1904, or 1905; and an unusually low 
temperature has been characteristic of the Shetland 
waters throughout the past summer. The Gulf Stream 
could more justly be blamed for the comparative failure 
of the Shetland fishery this year than the Norwegian 
whalers, whose operations have probably done no more 
injury to the herring-fishery than they did last year or 
the year before. Such failures are often real disasters 
to a seafaring population—a race who are, as a rule, of 
small versatility and unable to turn readily to new trades. 
Their occurrence usually provokes a cry for legislation. 

Such an outcry is in this country usually met by 
the appointment of a Commission, or of a special Parlia- 
mentary Committee. Seventeen such enquiries into sea- 
fisheries have been held since Queen Victoria came to 
the throne, an average of one every four years. The 
usual process is gone through ; a certain number of more 
or less influential gentlemen (one of them perhaps an 
expert) are given a ‘ wide reference,’ and they proceed to 
take evidence. An energetic secretary, usually a young 
barrister, collects facts; a great number of witnesses, 
like Mrs Wititterly, ‘express an immense variety of 
opinions on an immense variety of subjects.’ These are 
written down and printed; and the Commissioners, with 
the aid of the energetic secretary, seek to distil wisdom 
out of the printed evidence of the multitude and base 
on it their recommendations. Legislation is sometimes 
recommended ; but in the case of the sea-fisheries of 
this country, it has, perhaps fortunately, seldom followed 
the presentation of any of these reports. 

It seems, indeed, that the time is hardly yet ripe for 
deep-sea-fishery legislation, much as it may be needed ; 
and the reason is that our knowledge of the questions 
involved, although rapidly increasing, is still too deficient 
to form a sound basis for law-making. We propose to 
confine our attention in this article mainly to the North 
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Sea, and, from another point of view, mainly to the 
English fishing authorities, as opposed to those of Scot- 
land and Ireland, in each of which countries the fishing 
industry is controlled by a separate Board. The funda 
mental and central question to be settled is whether 
there is a diminution in the fish generally, or in any 
particular species of food-fish in the North Sea area, by 
far the most productive of our fishing-grounds. If the 
answer is affirmative, we may ask, What is the cause of 
this diminution? and, How can it be arrested ? 

In 1863 Prof. Huxley, Mr (afterwards Sir) J. Caird, 
and Mr G. Shaw Lefevre were constituted a Royal Com- 
mission to enquire: (1) whether or not the value of the 
fisheries was increasing, stationary, or decreasing ; (2) 
whether or not the existing methods of fishing did 
permanent harm to the fishing-grounds ; and (3) whether 
or not the existing legislation was necessary. Three 
years later the Commission reported; and their Report 
forms an important milestone on the road of English 
fishery administration. 

Since 1866 great progress has been made in our 
knowledge of the life-history of food-fishes; yet even 
to-day we are hardly in a position to answer the questions 
set to Prof. Huxley and his colleagues. At that time 
nothing was known about the eggs or spawn of the food- 
fishes, .Even while the Commission was sitting, in 1864, 
Prof. G. O. Sars for the first time discovered. and described 
the floating ova of the cod, and succeeded in artificially 
fertilising the ova and rearing. the. young. -.The. follow- 
ing year he did the same with the mackerel ; and Prof. 
Malm of Géteborg about this time obtained and fertilised 
the eggs of the flounder. Since that time we have found 
out the eggs of all the valuable food-fish, and artificially 
hatched most. of them. But the facts about the cod’s 
eggs appear to have been unknown to the Commission. 
They had to rely upon such data as the return of fish 
carried by the railway companies, the current prices of 
fish in the market, the return on the capital invested, and 
the impressions of leading merchants and fishermen. 
They had little scientific knowledge of sea-fisheries to 
guide them, for the knowledge scarcely existed ; and they 
had no trustworthy statistics. Nevertheless, as was 
usually the case when Prof. Huxley was concerned, they 
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arrived at very definite conclusions—conclusions which 
subsequent writers have felt to be, for the time when they 
were formulated, sound. There was no doubt that at that 
date, both in Scotland and in England, the fisheries were 
improving ; the number and the value of the fish landed 
at our fishing-ports were annually increasing ; the capital 
invested in the industry yielded a satisfactory return. 

The Commissioners strongly opposed the bounty 
system, which had done so much to build up the herring- 
fisheries in Scotland. They recommended the policy of 
opening the ports and the territorial waters to foreign 
seamen. They regarded the sea as free to all, just as the 
International Congress of Lawyers has last autumn 
declared the air to be. They found no reason to believe 
that the supply of fish was diminishing. They were 
aware of the enormous destruction, especially of immature 
fish, consequent upon the methods of fishing, but regarded 
this destruction as infinitesimal compared with what 
normally goes on in nature, and held that it did no 
permanent harm to the fisheries. They recommended 
that all laws regulating fishing in the open seas should 
be repealed, and, with two exceptions, that similar laws 
dealing with inshore fisheries should also be repealed ; 
and they suggested that an Act should be passed dealing 
with the policing of the seas. The Sea Fisheries Act of 
1868 carried these recommendations into effect, removed 
from the Statute-book over fifty Acts, some dating back 
for centuries, and rendered it possible for a fisherman to 
earn his living ‘ how, when, and where he pleased.’ 

But since 1868 much has changed. Beam-trawls 
continued to be increasingly used down to 1893, since 
which date they have been replaced, in steam-trawlers, 
by the more powerful otter-trawl. There has been an 
immense increase in the employment of steam-vessels. 
In 1883 the number of steamers was 225, with a tonnage 
of 6654 tons; in 1892 the steamers numbered 627, with a 
tonnage of 28,271. During the same time the number of 
first-class sailing-vessels had sunk from 8058 to 7319, 
whilst the tonnage was practically stationary—244,097 
tons in 1883 as compared with 244,668 tons in 1892. The 
introduction of the use of ice, which took place about 
1850, and the invention of various methods of renewing 


and aerating the water in the fish-tanks, enabled the 
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boats to remain much longer on the fishing-grounds, and 
to waste much less time in voyaging to and from the 
ports where the fish is landed. Further, the time spent 
on the grounds was appreciably lengthened by the em- 
ployment of ‘carriers,’ which collect the fish from the 
fleet of trawlers and carry it to port. This process of 
‘fleeting,’ as it is called, at first confined to the sailing- 
smacks, is still used by the large Hull fleets of steam- 
trawlers which provide Billingsgate and, more recently, 
Hull itself with daily supplies of trawled fish fresh from 
the fishing-grounds. There has also been a great growth 
in dock and other accommodation. 

With the tendency to use larger vessels and more 
complex machinery came the tendency to form companies 
and syndicates. The fisherman ceased to own his boat, 
and now retains at best a share in it. The increase in 
size of both the vessel and the gear necessitates increased 
intricacy in the operations of fishing and increased 
specialisation on the part of the hands. The old fishing 
community, whose fathers and grandfathers have been 
fishers, is disappearing before the advance of modern 
economic forces. The fishing-village is turning into the 
cheap seaside resort. 

The scene of operations of the North Sea fisherman is 
by no means limited to the area in the map over which 
the two words wander. Roughly, for purposes of defini- 
tion, we may say that a North Sea fisherman is one who 
lands his fish at an eastern port. Should he do so at a 
southern or western port, even though he hail from 
Lowestoft or Scarborough, he temporarily ceases, for 
our purpose, to be a North Sea fisherman. The North 
Sea codmen work along the Orkneys, the Shetland and 
Farée Islands, Rockall and Iceland. The fishing-grounds 
of east-coast trawlers now range from Iceland and 
the White Sea to the coasts of Portugal and Morocco. 
Boats have gradually made their way along the conti- 
nental coasts on the eastern side of the North Sea, 
opening up, about the year 1868, the grounds to the north 
of the Horn reef off the Danish coast. In this direction, 
as in the Icelandic grounds, the pioneers have been the 
codmen and the ‘liners, who catch their fish on hooks 
attached to long lines—sometimes seven miles in length 
and carrying seven thousand hooks—which are lowered 
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to near the bottom and attached to buoys. The ‘liners’ 
also first exploited the more central portions of the North 
Sea, fishing the great Fisher Bank for many years before 
the appearance there, about thirty years ago, of the 
trawlers, who have only used it as a winter-ground since 
about 1885. It was not until about 1891 that trawlers 
visited the Icelandic grounds. 

In spite of the increase in the area of the fishing- 
ground which took place in the last century, the intensity 
of the fishing has more than kept up with the new areas 
exploited. Prof. Huxley’s Commission held the view that 
not only were as good fish in the sea as ever came out of 
it, but that the fish were as many and as large as before, 
and that there was no reason to suppose their number 
would diminish. Indeed, when we consider that an 
unfertilised fish-egg is rarely found in the sea, and that, 
according to Dr Fulton of the Fishery Board for Scotland, 
the female turbot produces annually 8,600,000 eggs, the 
cod 4,500,000, the haddock 450,000, the plaice 300,000, 
the flounder 1,400,000, the sole 570,000, whilst the herring 
has to be content with the comparatively meagre total of 
31,000, optimism seems permissible. On the other hand, 
the reflection that, if the stock of cod remains about con- 
stant, only two out of the 8,600,000 ova attain maturity, 
gives some idea of the destructive forces at work. 

The eggs are expelled into water, whilst a male is 
‘standing by,’ fertilised in the water, and (except in the 
case of the herring, whose eggs sink) those of the chief 
food-fishes float to the surface, where they pass the first 
stages of their development. Except, again, in the case 
of the herring, which has definitely localised spawning- 
grounds, there has hitherto been little trustworthy evi- 
dence as to the existence either of stereotyped spawning 
migrations or of very definite breeding-grounds in the 
case of the chief food-fishes. The great Lofoten cod- 
fishery in spring is based on such a migration, as it is at 
this time of the year that the cod approach the coast in 
dense shoals for spawning purposes. During the summer, 
after the spawning is over, the cod disappear northwards. 
But with respect to the spawning habits of fishes in the 
waters most frequented by British fishermen we know 
little more than that the greater number of fish spawn 
in relatively deep water and at some distance from 
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land. Light will doubtless be thrown upon this problem 
by the international investigations now in progress. The 
brilliant discovery by the Danish investigators of im- 
mense numbers of the fry of the common eel in the deep 
water of the Atlantic, west of Ireland, and the absence of 
the eggs and fry from the North Sea and Baltic, render it 
practically certain that the countless hordes of eels which 
leave the rivers of north-western Europe in autumn 
migrate to the ocean for spawning purposes; and, more 
remarkable still, that the delicate young elvers which 
enter the same streams in autumn have already over- 
come the perils of the long return migration. 

Before considering the evidence for the existence of 
@ progressive impoverishment of the fishing-grounds, it 
should be recorded that the Trawling Commission of 1885 

‘held that the increase of trawling had led to a scarcity of 
fish in the inshore waters ; and that to get good catches it 
was necessary to go farther to sea. Eight years later, the 
Select Committee of 1893 held that ‘a considerable 
diminution [had] occurred among the more valuable 
classes of flat-fish, especially among soles and plaice’; 
and that of 1900 reported that ‘ the subject of the diminu- 
tion of the fish-supply is a very pressing one, and that 
the situation is going from bad to worse.’ 

The evidence which induced this change of view rests 
partly on experiment, partly on statistics. Although the 
new view may be correct, none of the older sources of evi- 
dence are altogether satisfactory. One charge which used 
to be made against the trawl—that it destroyed the fish- 
spawn—has been disproved. The ova of all the prime food- 
fish, as we have seen, with the exception of those of the 
herring, float on the surface; and the herring is a fish 
that shows no sign of diminishing in number. In 1886 
the Scottish Fishery Board began experiments to deter- 
mine whether the number and size of fish were dimin- 
ishing on a certain limited area or not. The Firth of Forth 
and St Andrew’s Bay were closed against commercial 
trawling, and divided into stations. Once a month the 
ship employed by the Board visited each station and 
trawled over a given area. The fish taken were counted 
and measured. For the first few years the results in- 
dicated an increase of food-fish; but, taking a longer 
period and. considering the flat-fishes, we find that the 
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numbers of plaice and lemon-sole taken sank from 29,869 
for the five years 1885-90, to 28,044 for the five years 
1891-95. On the other hand, the dab, a comparatively 
worthless fish, had increased from 19,825 to 29,483. 

These figures, it is true, have not been generally accepted 
as an exact measure of the changes which took place 
during the period investigated ; but independent criticism 
has corroborated their general tendency. It looks as if 
protection had been encouraging the wrong sort—a pro- 
cess not unknown elsewhere. The explanation possibly 
lies in the facts adduced by Dr Fulton that the plaice and 
lemon-soles spawn only in the deep water outside the 
closed areas, where they are subject to continuous fishing, 
with the apparent result of a decrease in the number of 
eggs and fry inshore ; whilst the dabs spawn to a large 
extent in the protected waters, and many of them in the 
offshore waters are able, in consequence of their small 
size, to escape through the meshes of the commercial 
trawl, even when mature. 

Two further experiments, carried out in 1890 and 1901 
by the Scottish Fishery Board and the Marine Biological 
Association respectively, showed for the first time that 
the annual harvest of a given area bears a much larger 
proportion to the stock of fish than had been previously 
supposed. These were experiments with marked fish, 
designed originally to trace their migrations. Out of 
more than 1200 plaice liberated in the Firth of Forth 
and St Andrew's Bay, more than 10 per cent. were re- 
covered almost exclusively by hook and line. Owing to 
these waters being closed against trawlers, there is reason 
to believe that the number actually recaptured by trawl 
and line together was very much greater. Again, out of 
more than 400 marked plaice liberated on the Torbay 
fishing-grounds, 27 per cent of those liberated in the bay, 
and 35 per cent. of those set free on the offshore grounds, 
were recaptured by trawlers. 

The evidence derived from statistics has hitherto been, 
in many respects, unsatisfactory. In spite of the recom- 
mendations of more than one Royal Commission, nothing 
was done towards a systematic collection of fishery 
statistics until the late Duke of Edinburgh, at a confer- 
ence held at the Fisheries Exhibition of 1883, happened to 
read a paper on some statistics collected by coastguards 
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as to the quantity and quality of fish landed. This paper 
being sent to the Board of Trade, ‘it was decided to 
establish a collection of fishery statistics for England and 
Wales on the same lines, and generally by the same 
machinery, as had been recommended by his Royal 
Highness.’ Unfortunately, neither the lines nor the 
machinery have proved sound. The officials have also 
been hampered by want of funds. The Treasury offered 
500/. (afterwards increased to 700/.) a year for statistical 
purposes—a, totally inadequate sum when distributed as 
wages among the 157 ‘collectors’ scattered round our 
coasts. The duties of these collectors were to send 
monthly returns of thirteen different kinds of ‘ wet fish’ 
and three kinds of shell-fish, stating the quantities landed 
and the market value at the port. They had no powers 
to demand information from any one, or to examine 
books or catches! or -market and railway returns; and 
they were subject to but little if any supervision. 

Not only were these statistics untrustworthy, even as 
a simple record of the quantities of fish landed, but they 
were rendered practically useless for exact enquiries 
concerning the decline of the fisheries, through the 
neglect of any precautions to discriminate between the 
catches in the home waters and those on distant fishing- 
grounds of a totally different character. Fish from 
Iceland, Farée, and the Bay of Biscay, as these areas were 
successively exploited, all went to swell the totals in the 
single column of ‘fish landed,’ thus rendering it quite 
impossible to determine the state of the fishery on the 
older fishing-grounds around our coasts. Taking the 
statistics as they stand, however, we find that during 
1886-1888 the average quantity of fish annually landed 
on the coasts of England and Wales amounted to 6,263,000 
cewts, valued at 3,805,000/.; during 1890-1892 6,184,000 
cwts, valued at 4,496,000/.; during 1900-1902 9,242,000 
ewts, valued at 6,543,000/. 

The average price of fish per cwt in these periods was 
consequently 12s. 2d. in 1886-8, 14s. 64d. in 1890-2, and 
14s. 34d. in 1900-2. The census returns indicate that the 
population of England and Wales had risen in the mean- 
time from about twenty-eight millions in 1887 to twenty- 
nine millions in 1891, and thirty-two and a half millions 
in 1901. We thus see that the people were steadily 
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increasing their expenditure on fish, viz. from 2s. 9d. per 
head in 1887 to 3s. 1d. in 1891, and to 4s. per head in 1901. 
The quantity consumed amounted to 25 Ibs per head in 
1887, 23°9 Ibs in 1891, and 31°8 Ibs in 1901. 

To appreciate the significance of these figures it is 
necessary to bear in mind that, prior to 1891, the fishing 
was mostly prosecuted in the North Sea and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of our coasts. During this 
period the price rose 20 per cent. and the supply fell— 
facts which indicate with tolerable certainty that the 
yield of the older fishing-grounds had reached its limits, 
if it was not actually declining. But in the! following 
decade the conditions were reversed ; the supply increased 
50 per cent. and the price fell 3d. per cwt. This was the 
period of rapid increase in the number of steam-trawlers, 
of the exploitation of new fishing-grounds in distant 
waters, and of a great expansion of the herring-fishery. 

There was thus no question of a general scarcity of 
fish. Fishing-boats were multiplying and supplies in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. Between 1891 and 1901 
the average annual catch of plaice rose from 677,000 cwts 
to 959,000 ewts, that of cod from 367,000 to 748,000 ewts, 
and that of herrings from 1,400,000 to 2,800,000 cwts. 
In the absence of specific information as to the yield of 
the older fishing-grounds, Parliament and the Govern- 
ment turned a deaf ear to the fishermen’s complaints. 

But in 1900 it was shown to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the Sea Fisheries Bill of that year that, during 
the past decade, characterised (as we have seen) by a 
general fall in the price of fish, the price of plaice had 
risen 17 per cent., and that of other valuable flat-fishes 
from 3 to 6 per cent. It was also shown that, while the 
catching power had multiplied threefold in ten years, the 
catch of trawled fish had only increased 30 per cent. In 
1901 the inspectors of fisheries provided a table con- 
trasting for ten years the annual supply of trawled fish 
at Grimsby, Hull, and Boston (which receive the products 
of the Icelandic fisheries), with that at other east-coast 
ports which derive their fish exclusively from the North 
Sea. In the former ports the supply had increased from 
year to year, while at the other ports the supply during 
the years 1895-1900 was in no year so great as in the 
least productive of the years 1890-1895. The fishermen’s 
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case was at last made out; and in 1902 the late Govern- 
ment decided to participate in the investigations recom- 
mended by the Christiania Conference in 1901 for the 
purpose of formulating international measures for ,the 
improvement of the North Sea fisheries. 

It is satisfactory to turn from the past records of 
neglect, from the supineness of the authorities, the imper- 
fections of the statistics, the inadequate pittance devoted 
to investigations, to the progress which has taken place 
since the Government decided to devote a reasonable 
proportion of public funds to the improvement of know- 
ledge on fishery subjects. The collection of official 
statistics has been reorganised on all our coasts on a 
system which aims at obtaining complete accounts of the 
results of each voyage of every first-class fishing-boat ; 
the catches of trawlers and liners are now distinguished ; 
the quantities of fish caught in the North Sea are dis- 
tinguished from those taken beyond that area; the 
quantities of large, medium, and small fish are separately 
recorded in important cases; the numbers, tonnage, and 
landings of different classes of fishing-vessels are separ- 
ately enumerated. 

It is interesting to note the first results of the more 
exact system introduced in 1903. Considering only the 
fish caught in the North Sea and landed on the east coast, 
we note a marked decline in the total catch of steam- 
trawlers during the past three years, and an increase in 
the catch of sailing trawlers. The former declined from 

# million ewts in 1903 to 3? million ewts in 1905; the latter 
increased from 277,000 ewts in 1903 to 296,000 ewts in 1905. 
It is shown, however, that these changes were accompanied 
by a considerable fall in the amount of fishing by steam- 
trawlers and a rise in the case of the sailing trawlers, so 
that inferences concerning impoverishment or the reverse 
would be premature. Nevertheless a fall in the abund- 
ance of haddock may be inferred from the fact that not 
only the total catch of this species, but also the average 
catch of the boats fell off continuously from 8°4 cwts 
per diem in 1903 to 6:1 cwts per diem in 1905. The fall 
is also seen to be mainly due to a scarcity of ‘small’ 
haddocks in 1904 and 1905 as compared with 1903. With 
the conclusions to which such data as these are likely to 
lead we are not now concerned ; but these examples are 
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sufficient to show that the official statistics are no longer 
a confused mass of almost useless figures, but a rational 
and fairly accurate system capable of analysis. 

We have now to examine those experimental branches 
of investigation which are equally necessary for the 
effective solution of fishery problems. The chief possible 
causes of an impoverishment of the sea are three in 
number. First, as in the central United States the 
accumulated richness of a virgin soil produced at first 
huge crops, so, when fishing began in the North Sea, an 
accumulated wealth, both in the number and in the 
greater size of the individual fish, was drawn upon. 
This ‘accumulated stock’ has been fished out. 

Secondly, a given area of sea, like a given area of land, 
can support but a limited quantity of produce. There is 
a definite amount of food for fish in a definite volume of 
sea; a limit is therefore set to the number of fish in that 
volume of water. Prof. Hensen and Prof. Brandt, of Kiel, 
have shown that a square metre of the Baltic produces 
an average of 150 grammes of dry organic material in the 
shape of diatoms, copepods, and other floating organisms. 
A similar area of land produces 180 grammes of ultimate 
food-substance. The productivity of the sea is judged on 
this basis to be about 20 per cent. less than that of the 
land. The actual amount is of less importance than the 
consequences it entails. If the methods of fishing are 
more destructive of one species than another, compara- 
tively worthless species may become dominant in areas 
where they were formerly scarce, and thus consume the 
food which should be reserved for their betters. It is 
commonly reported that the dab has tended to usurp the 
position formerly taken by the plaice, not only in the 
Scottish firths, but on the Dogger Bank, in the Devon- 
shire bays, and in other localities. Dr Garstang, of the 
Marine Biological Association, tells us that small plaice 
transplanted to the Dogger Bank in 1904 grew three 
times as much in weight as did their fellows on the 
coastal banks; but in the following year they grew only 
twice as much, owing to the presence of vast quantities 
of small haddocks, which ate the plaice’s food and were 
nevertheless too small and worthless themselves to be 
Janded by the fishermen. Yet formerly the Dogger 
teemed with large plaice and haddock. It was stated 
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to the Royal Commission in 1863 that the fishermen 
avoided the Bank as causing gluts of fish and deprecia- 
tion of price; and witnesses from Yarmouth and Hull 
assured the Commission that between two and three tons 
of fish, chiefly haddock and plaice, were frequently taken 
by smacks in a three hours’ haul. As small plaice are 
confined to the coastal banks, and large plaice are now 
scarce, it follows that the great food-reserves on the 
Dogger Bank, which seem providentially designed for the 
fattening of plaice, are wasted on worthless dabs and 
baby haddocks. Thus may one cause of impoverishment 
lead on to another. Perhaps the right remedy in a case 
like this is to promote the wholesale transplantation of 
young plaice, as in the case of oysters, mussels, etc. .The 
experiments already made by the Marine Biological 
Association point strongly in this direction. 

Thirdly, the excessive destruction of young fish is 
another and perhaps the greatest cause of the impoverish- 
ment of the sea. The destruction is enormous. In the 
winter of 1882-3 it was estimated that in the Firth of 
Forth, the Firth of Tay, and the Moray Firth, 143,000,000 
of young herrings and a much greater quantity of sprats 
were captured. These were mostly sold as manure. Yet 
the herring does not decrease; it is the flat-fish, the 
plaice, and the sole that suffer most. In 1896, 368 tons of 
small fish were seized by the Fishmongers’ Company at 
Billingsgate; in 1897, 143 tons; and in 1898, 96- tons. 
These were sold as manure or destroyed. Mr Holt esti- 
mates that, while over 7,000,000 mature plaice were 
landed in the port of Grimsby during the year April 1893 
to March 1894, over 9,000,000 plaice not sexually mature 
were brought to port; or, taking the trade distinction 
between ‘small ’and ‘large’ fish, over 6,500,000 plaice 
under thirteen inches in length were landed, as against 
9,700,000 over thirteen inches. So many as 10,407 young 
plaice have been taken from a single drag of a shrimp 
trawl. These are but a few instances out of many, show- 
ing the great destruction which is going on among the 
young of our more valuable food-fishes. 

The questions they suggest are still a matter of discus- 
sion. Whether even this destruction has an appreciable 
effect on the adult population is debatable. It does not 
seem to have affected the herring; and we must not 
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forget the prodigious number of offspring given to fish. 
The taking of immature fish is not in itself uneconomic, 
unless by that means we so far reduce the total number 
that the adult stock begins to dwindle. Sardines are 
more valuable than their adult form, the pilchard ; white- 
bait, mainly composed of young sprats, with from 1 to 20 
per cent. of young herrings, fetch more in the market 
than the parent form; and so long as the adults exist 
in sufficient number to keep up the stock of fry, sardine 
and whitebait fishing is perfectly legitimate. 

But, assuming impoverishment from one or other or 
all of the causes enumerated, we should ask what steps 
can be taken to check it, especially as regards the more 
valuable flat-fish? It is at this stage that scientific 
knowledge becomes particularly important. At least 
nine out of every ten Acts of restrictive legislation have 
been shown by experience to be futile, or to have pro- 
duced results absolutely different from those anticipated. 
It is equally plain that the failure of these attempts to 
interfere with the natural course of events has been 
largely due to inadequate knowledge of the complicated 
factors which affect the growth, multiplication, and 
distribution of fish, and of the influence which particular 
modes of fishing exert upon the sources of supply. 

Let us examine the first-mentioned cause of im- 
poverishment, the destruction of the ‘accumulated stock.’ 
This formula has been eagerly adopted by some who 
hesitate to admit the existence of any form of over- 
fishing. It implies that a state of equilibrium is possible 
between the forces of destruction and the forces of repair; 
that on virgin territory older individuals tend to accumu- 
late beyond what is necessary for the maintenance of the 
‘current stock’; and that their removal entails no real 
injury to the supply. In scientific terms this means that 
the average age of mature individuals of a natural stock 
may be reduced by man to a lower point which represents 
the economic optimum. The Patagonian cannibals seem 
to .have been early converts to the soundness of this 
theory. The difference between the Patagonian who 
eats his mother-in-law and the fisherman who destroys 
the overgrown plaice is that the former’s actions are 
deliberate and limited, while the removal of the accumu- 
lated stock is not so much an object of the fisherman as 
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an unpremeditated consequence of the intensity with 
which fishing operations tend to be conducted. Does 
the fisherman abate his operations when the economic 
optimum has been reached? Clearly not. He fishes 
till it ceases to pay; and no other motive affects him. 
It is plainly a question for scientific enquiry whether, / 
in a given case, the fishery has been prosecuted to ex- 
cess, and has reduced the average age too far, or not. 

On this question the International North Sea Investi- 
gations have already thrown valuable light, for the study 
of the intensity of fishing by means of definite experi- 
ments with marked fish has formed an important part 
of the programme ; and the investigation of the age of 
plaice, cod, and other species has been vigorously prose- 
cuted. According to the latest report of the council of 
the Marine Biological Association, more than 7000 marked 
plaice have been set free by their staff, and 24 per cent. 
altogether have been recaptured. Of the medium-sized 
fish, which furnish the best test of the intensity of fish- 
ing, 30 per cent. in twelve months have been captured in 
the southern part of the North Sea, where sailing trawlers 
predominate, and 40 per cent. on the Dogger Bank and 
adjacent grounds, where the fishing is done by steam- 
trawlers. It seems, however, that some of the fish lose 
their labels before being caught again. A still closer idea 
of the severity of the fishing may perhaps be got from 
another experiment with weighted bottles, which were 
specially devised by Mr G. P. Bidder to act as indicators 
of bottom currents, and were thrown overboard from the 
‘Huxley’ in the winter of 1904-5, in the southward parts 
of the North Sea. Out of 600 bottles more than 54 per 
cent. were returned by trawl-fishermen within twelve 
months. If anything like half the adolescent stock of 
plaice is taken by our trawlers every year on the deep- 
sea fishing-grounds, the establishment of the fact must 
profoundly affect our views as to the causes of deple- 
tion and the remedies to be applied. For the fishing in 
these instances seems not to have been on the so-called 
‘small-fish’ grounds or nurseries, but in areas which have 
always been recognised as legitimate fields of work. 

The possibility of determining the age of fish is quite 
a recent discovery, and is based on the observation that 
the scales, vertebrze, and especially the ‘ otoliths’ or ear- 
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stones of fish show alternate darkand light rings of growth, 
corresponding with the summer and winter seasons of the 
year, exactly like the rings in the wood of trees. Many 
difficult problems are likely to be cleared up by a know- 
ledge of the age of fish on different fishing-grounds ; 
and, to judge from the scale on which this investigation 
is being pursued, it will not be long before we may expect 
something in the nature of an age-census. The council 
of the Marine Biological Association have reported no 
less than 12,000 age-determinations of plaice by their 
North Sea staff up to June last; and the German and 
Dutch investigators are working on similar lines. 

To conclude our argument, we should now examine 
the question whether it is possible to determine to what 
extent and in what manner the destruction of immature 
fish, which is admittedly enormous, is injurious to the 
permanent supply. We have already referred to Mr Holt’s 
statistics, which showed that 40 per cent. of the plaice 
landed in Grimsby in the year 1893-4 were below thirteen 
inches in length. In 1904, 30 per cent. of the plaice landed 
from the North Sea on the whole east coast were below 
eleven inches in length. German statistics show that from 
1895 to 1904 there was no sensible increase in the total 
weight of plaice landed in that country, but the propor- 
tion of ‘small’ fish (below fourteen inches in length) 
steadily increased from 68 per cent. in 1895 to 87 per cent. 
in 1904. There can thus be little doubt that the supply 
is being maintained only by drawing more and more 
upon the fish of smaller size and value. 

It seems to have been too readily assumed, however, 
that this increasing destruction of small plaice is the 
great cause of the declining catches of better fish. Has 
the cart not been put before the horse? In view of what 
has been said above concerning the general severity of 
the fishing, does it not look as though the capture of 
increasing quantities of small piaice were a consequence 
and not the cause of the general depletion of the grounds ? 
The people demand plaice. The proprietor of a large 
fried-fish shop in the East-end was a witness before the 
House of Lords Committee on the Sea-fisheries Bill of 
1904, His customers numbered from 500 to 3000 daily ; 
and there were 2000 other establishments of the same 
kind in London. He told the Committee: ‘ Plaice is the 
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most popular fish in our line of business; people do not 
care for any other.’ Owing to the higher price of plaice, 
however, he was often compelled to substitute cheaper 
kinds of fish, In one month he had even made five 
purchases of small turbot and brill, against only two of 
plaice, in order to meet the demand. ‘ You must under- 
stand, he added, ‘that amongst the class of people we 
deal with we do not sell turbot and brill as turbot and 
brill; we have to sell it as plaice. Plenty of people, if 
you said you had turbots, would not have them.’ It is 
obvious that fishermen would not land small plaice if 
large were plentiful. It was not until the large fish 
became scarce that fishermen began to take the small. 

If these facts are correctly stated, the remedial treat- 
ment of the undersized-plaice problem must be taken up 
from a new standpoint. We must apparently give up 
the expectation that by merely stopping the destruction 
of small plaice we shall replenish the sea. The fishing 
seems to be too severe for that. Every autumn our 
trawlers fish the waters between the Dogger and the 
eastern grounds, confident that they will take a good 
catch of medium-sized plaice averaging twelve to fifteen 
inches in length. These are fish which no fisherman in 
these days would despise. Though mixed with a con- 
siderable proportion of still smaller fish, no possible size- 
limit will prevent him from reaping this annual harvest. 
These fish, as has now been shown by the North Sea 
experiments, are undertaking their first migration from 
the coastal grounds to the deeper waters. However 
much we protect the still smaller fish inshore, this wall 
of nets will be interposed every autumn between the 
shore and the open sea. The greater the benefits of pro- 
tection inshore, the denser will be the barrier confronting 
the fish outside, and the smaller the chances of escape. 

To this must be added a new disturbing element, 
mentioned by Dr Garstang in his evidence before the 
House of Lords’ Committee in 1904. It is generally 
agreed that the only possible form which protection can 
take is that of a size-limit, below which it shall be illegal 
to land or sell fish. In the case of steam-trawlers this 
limit must be high enough to render it unprofitable for 
the boats to fish on grounds where the small plaice are 
most abundant, since the majority of undersized fish are 
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too much injured in the process of capture to be capable 
of survival if returned to the sea. It is otherwise with 
the small local sailing-boats (whether Danish, German, or 
Dutch) which are accustomed to fish on the small-fish 
grounds, These boats catch the fish alive and throw the 
undersized fish overboard in a living condition. As they 
can operate nowhere else, it may be taken for granted 
that the Governments of their respective countries, how- 
ever anxious they may be to improve the fisheries, will 
searcely consent to impose such a size-limit as to render 
it unprofitable for their local boats to fish. 

The utmost possible protection of the small plaice 
would consequently be attained by determining (a) a high 
size-limit for steam-trawlers, practically debarring them 
from fishing on the coastal grounds; and (6) the highest 
size-limit for sailing-boats that would be consistent with 
the profitable pursuit of their calling. The first pick of 
the fish would consequently fall to the local boats ; and, 
if protection should result, as it is reasonable to expect, 
in an increase in the number of plaice on the coastal 
grounds, there would be every inducement for these local 
boats to multiply in number, with the laudable object of 
catching as many as possible of the marketable plaice 
before they could migrate to the offshore waters. In 
practice some fish would escape; but, in the absence of 
any restriction upon the number of local boats, there 
seems no reason to expect that the number of emigrant 
plaice would, in the long run, be any greater than at 
present. Even under existing conditions, the local fishery 
on the west coast of Denmark has developed from a 
value of about 40,0001. in 1897 to nearly 80,0007. in 1904. 

If, however, we are right in assuming that a given 
area of ground can only produce a given weight of fish 
per annum, it is fairly certain that, under protection, 
the increased density of the fish inshore will result in a 
retardation in the average rate of growth, an example 
of which we have given on a previous page. This must 
produce one or other of two results ; either the small fish 
will remain longer on the inshore grounds before emigra- 
tion, or they will emigrate offshore at a smaller size than 
at present. Judging, therefore, from the evidence avail- 
able, it seems probable that legislative restrictions on the 
lines indicated can do little to replenish the offshore fish- 
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ing-grounds, while such restrictions may lead to a slight 
and possibly a substantial increase in the number of small 
boats fishing along the coasts affected. 

While Great Britain can grudge no benefit to the 
fisheries of other countries, it is the improvement of the 
deep-sea fisheries which is the paramount interest of this 
country. Doubts, it has been said, are resolved by action ; 
but if we have correctly analysed the complicated factors 
which affect this problem, we have also: shown how 
essential to right action is the fullest possible knowledge 
concerning all the factors involved. Grave as the North 
Sea problem undoubtedly is, it is equally certain that the 
condition of the fishing industry generally was never 
more prosperous than at the present time. The figures 
quoted in an earlier part of this article prove this state- 
ment to be no paradox. Interference of some kind, 
whether by legislation, transplantation, artificial culture, 
or some combination of all these means, seems ultimately 
to be inevitable. But, if we are to interfere with the 
fishing industry more successfully than our predecessors, 
we should take advantage of the present time of prosperity 
to increase our knowledge on every side—scientific, statis- 
tical, experimental—so as to be able to act with convic- 
tion when the whole circumstances are clearer and the 
adequacy of our proposals is less open to doubt. More- 
over, in view of the growing interest of other countries, 
especially Germany and Holland, in deep-sea trawling, 
and of the international character of the most critical 
problems, there can be no two opinions as to the desir- 
ability of continuing these investigations on some kind 
of international basis, a basis which has already been 
productive of very promising results. 

Before turning our attention to the various bodies 
which administer and investigate the fisheries of England, 
a short consideration of what is done in the two great 
countries which have scientifically developed their fisheries 
may be profitable. In Germany we have the Kiel Com- 
mission, and in the United States the Commission of Fish 
and Fisheries. The Kiel Commission exists for the scien- 
tific investigation of the German seas. It was established 
in 1870 at the suggestion of a German sea-fishery society 
—an interesting example of the belief which the German 
layman has in science. It consists of four Kiel professors 
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—Hensen representing physiology, Karl Brandt zoology, 
Reinke botany, and Kriimmel geography—and of Dr 
Heincke, director of the biological station on Heligoland. 
An annual grant of 7500/. is made by the German Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of the laboratories at Kiel, the 
cost of steamers for investigations, the cost of the hand- 
some reports published under the name of Wissenschaft- 
liche Meeresuntersuchungen, and for salaries ; of these the 
five members of the Commission divide but 2701. between 
them. The German Government has also spent con- 
siderable sums on the biological station in Heligoland, 
and make it an annual allowance of about 10001. 

The American Commission, like that of Kiel, is not an 
administrative body, but concerns itself with the acquisi- 
tion and application of knowledge concerning fisheries ; 
like it, too, it is independent of official control. It reports 
directly to Congress. It was established in 1871. Its 
work is, however, of a more practical kind; besides 
general scientific investigation, it collects fishery statis- 
tics and undertakes commercial fishery enquiries, assists 
in finding markets, and generally advises the trade and 
the legislature when diplomatic action is indicated; finally, 
it is by far the most energetic fish-breeding institution in 
the world. Much of its work is concerned with the vast 
system of inland waters—rivers and lakes—which traverse 
the continent. The work has been carried out on a scale 
unknown elsewhere; and Congress has supported it with 
ample funds. The appropriation in 1897-98 exceeded 
97,000/., of which 41,0001. were spent on salaries, 16,000/. 
on scientific investigationsand upkeep of steamers, 37,0001. 
on fish-culture (mostly freshwater), and 3000/. on adminis- 
tration and statistics. Besides this central body, many 
of the States possess fish commissions of their own. The 
commissioners control numerous laboratories and fish 
hatcheries, two sea-going vessels, and many railway cars 
specially designed for the transport of fish-fry. 

Space does not permit our dealing with the Scottish 
and Irish Fishery Boards. The former has existed for a 
century and, being independent of departmental control, 
while enjoying a moderate income and the advice of such 
zoologists as Goodsir, Allman, Sir John Murray, Cossar 
Ewart, W. C. McIntosh—who has done more than any one 
in the Empire to elucidate the life-histories of marine 
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fishes—and D’Arcy Thompson, together with an able 
staff, the Fishery Board for Scotland has done much 
thorough and useful work. The fisheries of Ireland 
suffered from the economic disturbances which overtook 
Ireland during the nineteenth century, and reached, per- 
haps, their lowest ebb in 1890. The industrial revival, with 
which the name of Sir Horace Plunkett is so indissolubly 
connected, has included in its scope the Irish fisheries. 
The fishery branch of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction receives an annual grant of 10,0001., 
and, under the guidance of the Rev. S. Green and Mr 
E. W. L. Holt, is already doing much to promote the 
fishing of the well-stocked Irish seas. 

The English official fishery staff seems to have sprung 
from the requirements of the Salmon Fishery Act of 1861. 
To carry out the regulations over freshwater fisheries 
recommended by that Act two inspectors were appointed, 
and these were at first attached to the Home Office; a 
further Act in 1886 transferred these inspectors to the 
Board of Trade, and extended their duties so as to include 
the preparation of annual reports on sea-fisheries. In 
1903 another transfer took place; and the inspectors 
were transferred to the Board of Agriculture, which then 
became the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

At present the central staff consists of an assistant 
secretary and two inspectors, in addition to a body of 
statistical experts. Their duties are far too numerous 
for so small a staff. Much of their time is taken up with 
the comparatively unimportant freshwater fisheries ; 
and these are the subject of a separate report. With- 
out actually administering the bylaws of the local com- 
mittees, they exercise a certain supervision over their 
actions. They have to attend numerous enquiries all 
over the country and to prepare annual reports; and 
they are responsible for the collection of the statistics 
which have recently assumed so extensive a development. 
Besides the central authorities at the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, there are local fisheries committees estab- 
lished by an Act of 1888. These committees can be 
established by the county and borough councils on appli- 
cation to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, which 
defines the area over which a committee shall have juris- 
diction. One-half of such a committee is chosen by the 
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local councils and one-half by the central authority. The 
necessary money is raised by a local rate. A committee 
may draft bylaws; but these only become operative if 
confirmed by the Board. These bylaws differ, according 
to conditions, in different parts of England. They deal 
largely with restrictions on trawling. No steam-trawler 
is allowed to trawl within the three-mile limit around the 
coast of England; even the sailing trawler is forbidden. 
The bylaws also deal with the sizes of the meshes of 
nets, shrimping, crabbing, etc. 

Neither the central authorities, whose chief function 
is to administer the law and collect statistics, nor the 
local committees, whose expenditure is limited to the 
‘shell-fisheries’—and, stretch the Act to the breaking point, 
you still cannot make a flat-fish into a shell-fish—have 
either the time or the money for scientific experiment. 
This has to a large extent been left to local or private 
enterprise, and is mainly confined to three centres, the 
Northumberland coast, the Lancashire and western dis- 
trict, and the Channel and North Sea. The first-named 
area has recently been supplied by a private benefactor 
with funds for an efficient laboratory at Cullercoats, from 
which much useful work may be expected. 

It is difficult to disentangle the Lancashire and 
Western Sea-fishery Committee from Liverpool University 
on the one hand, and from the Liverpool Marine Biological 
Committee or Society on the other. The Committee 
owns a handsome marine station at Port Erin on the 
Isle of Man; here and at the fish-hatchery at Peel in 
Cumberland the largest fish-breeding experiments in 
England are carried out. In‘ 1904, 5,000,000 young plaice 
were réared and put into the sea from Port Erin alone. 
The Committee publishes annual reports and a‘series of 
‘Memoirs.’ It is probably to this Committee that the 
University owes its connexion with the local sea-fisheries 
authorities. In the laboratories and museums of the 
University the scientific work of the local districts is 
carried on by officials paid by the Fisheries Committee ; 
and special rooms in the handsome new zoological 
department have been assigned to these two organisa- 
tions. The connecting link between the three bodies is 
the professor of zoology, Dr Herdman, who is honorary 
director of the scientific work, and to whose untiring 
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energy the University and the district owe a large debt. 
With him work two trained naturalists, Dr Jenkins, the 
Superintendent of the District Committee, and Mr James 
Johnstone, whose lucid and admirable work is mentioned 
at the head of this article. From it many of our figures 
and facts have been taken. 

_ The third and last body occupied with original marine 
research is the Marine Biological Association of the 
United Kingdom. It is the most important of these 
institutions, and aims at a national rather than a local 
activity. The fine laboratory which dominates the eastern 
end of Plymouth Hoe was erected at a cost of 12,0001. 
and opened in 1888. The object of the Association is 
to ‘promote researches leading to the improvement of 
zoological and botanical science, and to an increase of our 
knowledge as regards the food, life-conditions, and habits 
of British food-fishes and molluscs. Although a high 
average of scientific work has been displayed in the 
published. Memoirs connected with the Plymouth labora- 
tory, great attention has also been paid to matters of 
practical interest. In a list of some 350 papers published, 
with the aid or under the auspices of the Association, 
between 1886 and 1900, nearly one-half deal directly with 
economic problems. From 1892 to 1895 the officers of the 
Association carried on at Grimsby extensive investiga- 
tions into the destruction of immature fish ; and it is grati- 
fying to find that the Select Committee of 1893 extended 
its recognition to the ‘facts and statistics’ submitted by 
the Scotch Fishery Board and by the Association. In 
the summer of 1902 the Association, at the request of the 
Government, undertook to carry out the English portion 
of the International Investigation of the North Sea. The 
scope of this enquiry is immense; and its importance 
to the largest fisheries available for our fishermen is 
incalculable. Some idea of the kind of work accomplished 
has been furnished in the preceding pages. 

What now seems to be most required, in addition to 
the maintenance of the work already in progress, is a 
closer co-operation of these various bodies with one 
another and with the central authority now established 
under the President of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. The outlines of some such scheme seem plainly 
indicated by the existing constitution of these various 
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bodies. The Fisheries Department is responsible for 
administration, statistics, and general advice to the Presi- 
dent of the Board on fishery matters. The Marine 
Biological Association undertakes general marine in- 
vestigations of a national as distinct from a local 
character, as well as such local investigations and ex- 
periments as can conveniently be carried out at its 
laboratories. The Sea-fishery Committees need addi- 
tional powers to enable them to carry out local scientific 
investigations more fully in their respective areas. Per- 
haps an annual conference between the representatives 
and experts of these bodies and the officials of the Fishery 
Department, for the express purpose of drawing up plans 
of work for the ensuing year, would, in the first instance, 
be the best means of leading up to more intimate co- 
operation and organisation. 

The Reports on the North Sea Investigation so far 
published deal only with the work of}the earlier years 
of the investigations ; but already the great prospective 
value of the results is fully apparent. The Marine Bio- 
logical Association has carried out the portion of the 
general scheme entrusted to it with energy and success ; 
and Englishmen have no need to fear comparison with 
the work done in other countries. 

But scientific investigations of this character can never 
be said to be completed; and, although the period for 
which the Governments have adhered to the international 
scheme expires in July 1907, it would be considered, both 
in this country and abroad, a matter for the deepest 
regret if the work were then allowed to cease. It is 
work the public importance of which can hardly be 
exaggerated ; and it is the obvious duty of his Majesty’s 
Government to see that, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, sufficient funds are provided for the purpose. 
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Art. VIII.—RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT CRITICISM. 


1. Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testamentes. Translated 
and edited, in conjunction with other scholars, by 
E. Kautzsch. Freiburg i. B. and Leipzig: Mohr, 1894. 

2. The Student's Old Testament. By Charles Foster 
Kent, Ph.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1904, 
1905. 

3. Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament. Edited, 
in conjunction with various scholars, by Karl Marti. 
Freiburg i. B.: Mohr, 1897-1906. 

4, Genesis. Translated and explained by Hermann Gunkel. 
Second edition. Gdéttingen: Vandenhoeck and Rup- 
precht, 1902. 

5. Critica Biblica. By T. K. Cheyne, D.D. Five parts. 
London: Black, 1903, 1904. 

6. The Book of Genesis, with introduction and notes. By 
8S. R. Driver, D.D. Second edition. London: Methuen, 
1904. 

7. Babel und Bibel. Two Lectures by F. Delitzsch. English 
translation, edited, with an introduction, by C. H. W. 
Johns. London: Williams and Norgate, 1903. 

8. Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. By Eber- 
hard Schrader. Third edition, revised by H. Zimmern 
and H. Winckler. Berlin: Reuther and Reichard, 1903. 

9. Historical Criticism and the Old Testament. By Father 
J.M. Lagrange. Translated by Edward Myers. London: 
Catholic Truth Society, 1905. 

10. The Problem of the Old Testament, considered with 
reference to recent criticism. By James Orr, D.D. Lon- 
don: Nisbet, 1906. 

11. A Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre. By W. H. 
Cobb. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. 

And other works. 


SomE eighteen or twenty years ago the opinion began to 
be cherished that the scholarship which for more than a 
century had been engaged upon the Old Testament with 
enormous industry both of research and debate was at 
last within sight of its linguistic and historical conclusions. 
So fond a belief was not without reason. The narrow 
fields of Hebrew philology and grammar had been 
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thoroughly explored and set forth in a series of appar- 
ently exhaustive works. The kindred dialects had been 
deciphered; and scholars were aware of at least the 
principles of the comparative grammar of the Semitic 
languages. A full appreciation of the resources and 
responsibilities of the textual criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment was only beginning; yet even here it was reason- 
able to believe that the limits of the subject, if not all its 
contents, were in sight, and that neither new standards 
nor any considerable quantity of new materials could 
emerge to disturb the lines on which revisers of the text 
were settling to work. 

In the sciences of literary and historical criticism it 
appeared as if an even closer approach to finality had 
been achieved. The labours of two centuries seemed to 
have exhausted the analysis of the Pentateuch and deter- 
mined the lines for that of the Prophets. Ewald’s recon- 
struction of the history of Israel, in which the higher 
criticism of a century had culminated, was being replaced 
by that of Graf and Wellhausen, which at once, by its 
wider inductions, its more logical and drastic methods, 
and its harmony with the dominant theories of historical 
evolution, appeared to have effected the last possible 
disturbance of the traditional views of the Old Testament 
and to afford a permanent basis for the reconstruction 
of Israel’s religion. The histories and religions of other 
Semitic peoples, especially Arabs and Canaanites, were 
so widely studied that the racial origins of Israel and the 
physical, intellectual, and social influences which went to 
form the peculiar temper of their religion seemed at last 
to be clear. 

Before so great a volume of evidence and argument 
the opposition of the churches of this country gradually 
gave way, not, indeed, without considerable protest and 
reservation. Many of their accredited teachers of the Old 
Testament adopted the methods and most of the principles 
of the new. criticism; almost none of the younger gener- 
ation refused their adhesion. On the great question 
which divided the advanced schools—the exact date of 
the Levitical legislation—there was still considerable 
difference of opinion. But that the constituent docu- 
ments of the Pentateuch were at least four in number 
and of various dates several centuries after Moses; that 
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the book of Deuteronomy was later than the eighth- 
century prophets; that the authorship of the book of 
Isaiah was dual if not multiple; that the books of Jeremiah 
and other prophets contained many elements from periods 
later than those of the names they bear ; and that at least 
very much of the Psalter was post-exilian—all these either 
became commonplaces or were employed by theologians 
of a more conservative temper as working hypotheses to 
prove that, even if criticism compelled us to accept them 
as final, an argument might be built upon them more 
scientific and assured than any previous apologia for a 
divine revelation through Israel. The churches, whether 
high or low, began to feel at home among the new results, 
to believe that criticism had at last done its conceivable 
worst, and to look forward to a reconstruction of their 
doctrine of Scripture upon what criticism had left to 
them. In illustration we may quote the words with 
which Dr Gore in 1890 summed up his review of the 
critical demands (‘ Lux Mundi,’ p. 357) :— 


‘The present writer, believing that the modern development 
of historical criticism . . . is reaching results as sure, where 
it is fairly used, as scientific inquiry, . . . and feeling therefore 
that the warning which the name of Galileo must ever bring 
before the memory of churchmen is not unneeded now, believes 
also that the Church is in no way restrained from admitting 
the modifications just hinted at in what has latterly been the 
current idea of inspiration.’ 


This change of temper was not a little encouraged by 
the devout and practical temper of several expositions of 
Old Testament books upon critical lines, and by the affirm- 
ation of some of the most advanced critics, such as Prof. 
Robertson Smith in this country and Prof. K. Budde 
in Germany, that their belief in a revelation by God 
through Israel remained unimpaired by their textual and 
historical conclusions. As soon as it was perceived that 
both the apologetic and religious uses of the Qld Testa- 
ment continued to be possible under the novel canons of its 
interpretation, much of the hostility to these was disarmed. 
As typical of this state of feeling we may take the recep- 
tion accorded to Canon Driver’s ‘Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament,’ published in 1891. This 
eminent critic, than whom there is no Hebrew scholar of 
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greater learning or of a more candid and judicial mind, 
after an original study of the evidence, adopted, like 
Prof. Robertson Smith, the Graf-Wellhausen theories. 
His work not only received the approval of the great 
majority of the teachers of the Old Testament in Great 
Britain, but was sympathetically reviewed by the leading 
religious organs. 

The main problems of the Old Testament, then, ap- 
peared to be settled, at least in outline. The more original 
minds, it was predicted, would desert a field on which 
there was no longer any opportunity for a radical recon- 
struction, and leave their places to a humbler crowd busy 
with the arrangement of details or with the further adap- 
tation to each other of the new theories and the doctrines 
of the Church. The interest of biblical criticism, curiously 
centred for so long upon the Old Testament, would drift 
off to the New. 

This confidence has hardly been fulfilled. During the 
last fifteen years not only has debate upon the cardinal 
questions of the Old Testament continued as keen as 
ever, producing both a large number of constructive 
works and a still more rapid increase than before of 
critical literature; but there has even been an emer- 
gence of new material so great in bulk and fundamental 
in character as to raise fresh problems and standards of 
criticism and greatly to disturb the lines traced twenty © 
years ago with such apparent permanence. It is im- 
possible to survey all these recent developments in the 
criticism of the Old Testament. We confine our review 
to three of the most important: the fresh adventures in 
textual criticism; the fortunes of the Graf-Wellhausen 
theories of the history; and especially the effects of re- 
cent Babylonian research upon our views of the religion 


of Israel. 


Twenty years ago scholars generally assumed the 
trustworthiness of the Hebrew text. That this is not in- 
fallible its Jewish editors, the Massoretes, have them- 
selves admitted by their insertion of vowels not proper to 
the consonants which they suspected, but which reverence 
for the written word would not allow them to alter. In 
addition, their text contains obvious errors—omissions, 
dittographies, and wrong divisions between words ; mis- 
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taken transcriptions from the ancient Hebrew characters 
to those of the present alphabet ; some impossible con- 
structions, which, with other symptoms, betray the pre- 
sence of later insertions; and even some emendations 
deliberately made in the interests of doctrine. By the 
removal or the repair of all these it is possible to obtain 
an approximately pure Massoretic text. But then -_— 
have only one, and that a comparatively late, edition of 
the original, based, as appears from the few variants it 
offers, almost entirely upon a single codex. That there 
were other lines of textual tradition is seen in the various 
ancient versions of the Old Testament—Greek, Syriac, 
Latin, and, so far as the Pentateuch is concerned, Samari- 
tan—which represent texts differing in many cases radi- 
cally from the Massoretic. Now it was within the limits 
of those materials, and (where the collation of them 
failed to produce an intelligible reading) by the use of 
sober and jealously debated conjectural emendation, that, 
twenty years ago, the textual critics of the Old Testament 
were content to work. They recognised accretions and 
dilapidations in the Massoretic text ; and, while conscious 
that we were still far from an exact knowledge of the 
Hebrew text or texts on which the versions are based, 
they made a liberal but, for the most part, a cautious use 
of the latter to correct the Massoretic text. In the words 
- of Professor Kautzsch, they never allowed themselves to 
forget that the vowels and accents of the iMassoretes, 
‘while representing only one out of several possible forms 
of the consonantal text, convey ‘an extremely valuable 
and in many respects an astonishingly exact tradition.’ 
In part these lines have been maintained by the 
recent developments of Old Testament criticism. The 
only additions to the ancient materials have been, first, 
some fragments of a Hebrew papyrus, not later than the 
second century, and therefore earlier than the time of the 
Massoretes, which contain the Decalogue and the Shema 
(Deut. vi, 4 ff.), exhibiting a number of agreements with the 
Septuagint as against the Massoretic text; and, second, 
a certain number of Assyrian words and proper names 
which help us to determine the exact form of their 
Hebrew correspondents. There has been an increase in 
the textual apparatus both of the Massora and the 
Septuagint. In the Polychrome Bible and several series 
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of commentaries, published in this country and in Ger- 
many, the text, especially that of the prophets, has been 
subjected to a much more radical revision than formerly. 
Much of this textual criticism has kept to the lines we 
have traced ; yet, both in the works last-mentioned and 
in others, two developments have appeared which are so 
novel in the directions they have opened up and so bold 
in the lengths to which they are carried as to imply 
fresh standards and methods for the reconstruction of 
the original text. 

The first of these textual enterprises is the work of a 
single scholar. In his very numerous articles in the 
‘Encyclopzedia Biblica, and in several collections of 
critical notes entitled ‘Critica Biblica,’ Prof. Cheyne, 
after declaring that the period of textual criticism which 
we have sketched has come to a close, and that ‘new 
methods, suggested by a large mass of overlooked facts, 
must now be adopted,’ proposes, with astounding industry 
and agility of conjecture, so drastic an alteration of the 
text that the result, as he himself admits, is practically 
another Bible. 

The ‘large mass of overlooked facts, on which he 
depends, have to do with an alleged kingdom or kingdoms 
in the Negeb, or southland of Palestine, and in northern 
Arabia. Not only were there countries there called 
Cushan and Misrim, and a people known as Jerahmeel, 
but states of the same name, as Aram, Babel, and Asshur 
(Syria, Babylon, and Assyria); mountains called Lebanon 
(or Gebalon), clothed with timber; a second Gilead; and 
a number of cities of the same name as many in Palestine. 
It was out of Misrim, and not Misraim or Egypt, that the 
Exodus took place. The ‘Lebanon’ from which Solomon 
brought ‘cedar’ was in northern Arabia. Huram-abi, the 
chronicler’s name for Solomon’s artificer, is ‘probably’ 
derived from Jerahmeel-Arab; and the man came, not 
from Sor or Tyre, but from Missor. Jachin and Boaz 
‘represent’ Jerahmeel and Ishmael, names of ‘a north- 
Arabian deity. The name of Elijah ‘was ultimately 
equal to Jerahmeel’; the Mount Carmel of his altar 
‘should be “the highlands of Jerahmeel,” as often.’ The 
Baal prophets are of ‘ Arab-Jerahmeel. The Syro- 
ephraimitic war in the time of Isaiah was a Jerahmeelite 
war; the invasion of Judah pictured in Isaiah x was 
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an invasion, not by Assyria, but by the Arabian Asshur. 
‘“Shalmaneser,” like “Tiglath-Pileser,” is a north-Ara- 
bian king.’ The narrative of Sennacherib’s invasion is 
‘a combination of two traditions, one referring to an 
Assyrian, the other to an Asshurite invasion.’ The in- 
vasions that Jeremiah predicts from the north are not 
Scythian or Babylonian, as most other scholars have 
imagined, but Jerahmeelite from the northland of 
Arabia, In Isaiah liii the oppressors of the servant of 
the Lord are from the same quarter; Edom, Asshur, 
Jerahmeel, Ishmael, and the Arabs are introduced at 
least a dozen times into the text of this great chapter, 
hitherto supposed to be destitute of a single proper name 
except the divine. Immanuel is a corruption of Jerah- 
meel; so is Ariel, Isaiah’s name for Jerusalem; so are 
Jeremiah and scores of others. Shear-Jashub, the name 
Isaiah gave his boy, should be Asshur Jashub, the oaks 
of Bashan the oaks of Cushan, Moab Missur, and Sinim 
Ishmael. 

These are but a portion, taken from the books of 
Kings, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, of the countless trans- 
formations which Canon Cheyne effects in the geography 
of Asia and the text of the Old Testament. He stalks 
through the Negeb and northern Arabia, sowing forests 
on the hills and lifting kingdoms from the sand; and 
then, often with the aid of only a single letter, but some- 
times without even this, he draws their full reflection out 
of the Old Testament. The Massoretic text and the 
versions go down the wind in the wake of his violent 
course, a cloud of shreds. He seldom condescends to the 
methods characteristic of the age of textual criticism 
which he has declared to be closed ; and he is deterred (as 
he tells us) ‘from any attempt at a premature exposi- 
tion either of his principles of textual criticism or of the 
reconstruction of history, geography, and onomatology to 
which his researches lead.’ 

When these, which he promises, arrive they will no 
doubt be received with the consideration due to one of 
the greatest Old Testament scholars of the day. Mean- 
time his conjectures have obtained the support of no other 
scholar; and the ordinary student is only bewildered by 
the literary phenomena which they imply. If Jerahmeel 
was the original form of so many scores of Hebrew names, 
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now spelt so differently in the text, how and why did this 
elusive term so frequently and almost so utterly dis- 
appear? What were the home, the date, and the reasons 
of the successful conspiracy for its removal? If authentic, 
such a conspiracy is without a parallel, or even a far-off 
approach to one, in any literature under the sun. The 
present reviewer finds himself unable to conceive, not 
only the mental standpoint from which it could have been 
elaborated, but that from which the distinguished author 
of the theory has attained to the sincere conviction that 
such a conspiracy actually happened. 


The other recent development in textual criticism is 
more practical. It concerns the text of the poetical and 
prophetical books, through which it drives like a great 
ploughshare, turning up the whole surface and menacing 
not only the minor landmarks, but, in the case of the 
prophets, the main outlines of the field as well. Every 
one agrees that the Hebrew poets composed in couplets 
and larger groups of lines, the essential’characteristic of 
which is a parallelism of sense—it may be synonymous or 
it may be antithetic—between the lines of the individual 
couplet or group. It is axiomatic that the lines which are 
parailel in meaning should also exhibit a certain balance 
or rhythm of form. The question is how much does this 
amount to? Is it only a rough irregular lilt such as we 
find in the most primitive poetries? Or can we discern 
metres proper with a regular number of feet to each line ? 
And if the latter, what are the principles of the metre ? 
Is this determined by the number of accents or by the 
quality of the syllables, long and short? And, if accents 
are the dominant factor, is the number of unaccented 
syllables between them regular or irregular ? 

The difficulty of deciding those questions is obvious. 
Besides the dilapidation of much of the poetical text, due 
to long oral tradition, the changes which part of it has 
suffered through adaptation to the musical service of the 
Temple, and the fact that its present vowels and accents 
were fixed by the Massoretes some centuries after the 
composition of the latest poems, there are the more 
serious difficulties that the vowels did not form part of 
the original text, and that we are not fully acquainted 
with the laws of the Hebrew syllable. Since the eigh- 
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teenth century, however, confident attempts have been 
made—they are lucidly set forth by Mr W. H. Cobb in the 
treatise cited at the head of this article—to determine 
the measures of Hebrew poetry. Till a few years ago the 
results were so contradictory that Kuenen and others 
flatly denied that metre, worthy of the name, ever existed 
in Hebrew. More recently, however, two results of the 
long controversy have been accepted as certain—that the 
dominant principle of the Hebrew line is accent or tone; 
and that certain poems in the Old Testament contain, 
some as they stand and some after slight emendation, 
longer or shorter series of lines with regular numbers of 
accents. 

In 1882 Professor Budde, following the hints of earlier 
scholars, succeeded in showing that some of the Lamenta- 
tions and other poems run mostly in alternate lines of 
three accents and of two, divided by a czesura, a form to 
which he gave the name of the ‘Qinah’ or elegiac verse. 
It is also possible to discern in the Psalms, Job, and else- 
where, groups or even long series of lines of three or four 
accents each. One is perplexed, however, not so much by 
the varying number of unaccented syllables between the 
regular accents, for this is a feature also of much modern 
verse in which the accents rule, as by the frequent 
appearance within the same poem of lines with more or 
fewer accents than occur in the regular lines. The 
question is, are these irregularities a license which the 
poet permitted to himself, or corruptions of his original 
text by later scribes ignorant of his metrical principles ? 
Adopting the latter alternative, a number of recent critics, 
by skilful emendations, have reduced the poems of the 
Old Testament to strictly metrical forms. For many of 
the textual changes they propose they have the authority 
of the Versions; by many others, made without this, and in 
the interests of the metre only, they succeed in also im- 
proving the sense of the poem. But in other cases the 
readings they conjecture are so arbitrary and valueless to 
the sense, and the contradictions both in their methods 
and results are so great, as to make it manifest that the 
science of Hebrew metres is hardly past its beginnings. 

One can easily see how much more difficult the problems 
become in the case of the prophetical books. The general 
opinion used to be that the prophets composed in a 
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rhythmical prose midway between the prose of. the 
narratives and the verse of the poetical books. The 
unusual syntax, the ellipses, the employment of archaic 
terms, of longer forms, and of more sonorous word- 
endings than those of ordinary prose, prove the attempt 
to compose their oracles in definite measures; and 
now and then these, as they stand, or with very little 
emendation, can be scanned in lines as regularly accented 
as those of the poetical books. No doubt remains that 
Isaiah and Jeremiah were poets in the strict sense of the 
word, and delivered many of their messages in forms as 
metrical as those of Job and the Psalms. But, as their 
texts have not come down to us divided into lines or 
stichoi, it is as difficult to determine these as it would 
have been to define the metres of the choruses of Greek 
tragedy had their lines also descended to us on the manu- 
scripts written consecutively as prose. 

It is with this intricate question that the recent textual 
criticism of the prophets has been engaged. Assuming a 
metrical form in the prophetic oracles, scholars have 
sought to disentangle this from the Massoretic text, with 
far more disturbance to the latter than criticism ever 
before dared to inflict. In other words, an additional 
standard of textual criticism has been formed. The 
results of independent workers are often surprising in 
their agreement; and where formerly we read prose a 
number of lyrics have been discovered, at the cost of but 
slight alterations in the text and with great gain not 
only to the music but to the spiritual sense. On the other 
hand, many changes proposed in the interests of the metre 
are purely arbitrary ; and in the results there are wide 
contradictions both of sense and form. 

This is most evident in the case of the book of 
Jeremiah, which has been recently analysed, on the new 
standard, by four German scholars, Duhm, Cornill, Erbt 
(who follows closely the principles of Eduard Sievers, the 
greatest living authority on metres), and Giesebrecht. 
Of the four, Prof. Duhm, whose religious insight into the 
prophets must be warmly acknowledged, is the most 
vigorous in his system and therefore the most drastic 
and arbitrary in his alteration of the text. His theory 
is that Jeremiah, except for one epistle (to the exiles, 
chap. xxix), never wrote in prose, but uttered all his 
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oracles in verses of four lines of alternately three and 
two accents each. But it is in itself extremely im- 
probable that so true and fine a poet, through forty 
years of so restless and broken a period in his people's 
history, upon all manner of subjects, military, social, 
and religious, and in all kinds of mood, satiric, elegiac, 
sanguine, compassionate, and hortatory, should have 
confined himself to one unvarying form of verse. Nor is 
Professor Duhm, even with an extreme license of emen- 
dation, able fully to make out that he did so; for a 
number of the lines, as he gives them, have not the exact 
number of accents which his theory requires. The other 
scholars seem to get nearer the facts by admitting changes 
of metre even within the same oracles of the prophet. 
Textual criticism will for some years have to follow a 
few certain clues, which the long metrical controversy has 
elicited, with much more patience and attention to other 
phenomena of the text, before an assured agreement is 
reached. To the present reviewer it seems as if none 
of the systems of Hebrew metre attempted by modern 
scholars has done justice to that dislike of absolute 
symmetry which is so manifest and often so arbitrarily 
displayed in all forms of Oriental art, and is more to 
be expected in poetry than elsewhere. Arabic poetry 
is very prone to such irregularities. The Dutch scholar 
Snouck Hurgronje, who visited Mecca, reports that in 
the improvisations of the singing women ‘rhyme is not 
exactly treated with respect, while they often push metre 
aside and employ the more easy form of rhymed prose. 
In the metrical forms given in Dr Dalman’s ‘ Palist- 
inischer Diwan,’ a valuable collection of modern Arabic 
songs, the lines as they are written have from two to five 
accents each, and sometimes, within the same metrical 
form, contain from three to four and two to four; and 
Dr Dalman informs us that, when sung, lines with three 
accents will be sung with four, or lines with four will be 
sung with five, to suit the melody. These are phenomena 
of Semitic poetry which have not been taken into account 
by the modern systems of Hebrew verse. When they 
are, room may be found for the irregularities and sudden 
transitions which remain in the text of Old Testament 
poetry even after a scientific criticism has removed from 
it the undoubted errors and accretions. The commentaries 
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of recent years contain far too many traces of a merely 
academic passion for exactness, and this not in the metres 
only, but in parallelism of thought and expression. Words 
and whole lines have been altered with the view of making 
the symmetry closer between lines, couplets, and strophes, 
but with the effect of destroying their poetical charm. 
Our modern textual critics need to be reminded that the 
Hebrew poets were not slaves but masters of the forms 
of their art ; and that their mastery was exercised with 
that wilful and arbitrary temper which is common to the 
Oriental, whether despot or artist. 


To the fortunes during the last few years of Well- 
hausen’s analysis of the Pentateuch and consequent re- 
construction of the history of Israel, we can give only a 
little space. These have undergone a thorough revision 
by a younger generation of scholars, working from stand- 
points of greater or less independence, but doctrinally not 
hostile to them, as well as several assaults from more 
conservative theologians—with the following results. The 
composite character of the Pentateuch is admitted by all. 
The Jahwist and Elohist documents (that is, the two some- 
times parallel and sometimes complementary histories 
which use respectively the names Jehovah and Elohim 
for the deity, but which have been interwoven into one 
continuous narrative), Deuteronomy, and the Priestly 
Writing are recognised to be, in their present form, from 
different hands. This general acceptance of the docu- 
mentary hypothesis, even in conservative circles, is a 
great advance. Hardly less complete is the agreement 
that JE (to use the now familiar terminology) is itself 
a composite document, though not always separable 
into its two constituents. Klostermann’s theory that J 
and E are two different recensions of the same early 
history of the Hebrews varies only in degree from 
the moderate re-statement of Wellhausen’s theory by 
Prof. G. B. Gray (in his excellent commentary on 
Numbers) and by Prof. Gunkel, which defines them as 
two collections of the same old stories, handed down 
orally, the one formed in the ninth, the other in the eighth 
century. On the Priestly Writing, which supplies the 
framework of the Pentateuch and contains the Levitical 
legislation, Klostermann’s difference from Wellhausen is 
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again one only of degree ; Wellhausen, not without doubts, 
having taken the Priestly Writing as an independent work, 
afterwards combined with JE by a redactor; Kloster- 
mann claiming that its author was no other than this 
redactor himself. On the date of the Priestly Writing 
there is still variety of opinion; but Gunkel reflects the 
general tendency to agree with Wellhausen when he 
remarks that an exilic date for this document is ‘ one 
of the most certain results of criticism.’ Upon Deuter- 
onomy the main effect of recent work has been to suggest 
its composite character, and, while confirming the opinion 
that it was the Law-book enforced by Josiah, to carry 
back some of the codes from which it was compiled to 
Hezekiah and even earlier. 

These being assumed as the dates of the present forms 
of the documents, it is quite another question as to the 
date of their contents, a question which Wellhausen’s 
followers, in our country at least, have always kept open. 
On this line Prof. Gunkel has done what is perhaps the 
most important work of recent years. While maintaining 
the legendary character of the early chapters of Genesis 
and the patriarchal narratives, he shows that the origin 
of the former must lie in a time which to Israel was pre- 
historic; and he fixes the date of the latter as 1200. This, 
in our opinion successful, modification of the views of the 
Wellhausen school has one significant effect. It will no 
longer be possible to deny, as Prof. Robertson Smith did 
in his criticism of the first volume of Renan’s History, 
that the patriarchal narratives reflect anything earlier 
than the period of the Israelite monarchy. Gunkel has 
shown that we must read in them the style, the ideas, and 
the historical conditions of the ages before Moses; and, 
as to the historical conditions, at least, his argument is 
supported by recent Babylonian discoveries. Gunkel and 
others have also done service in disputing the confidence 
with which some of the finer details of the literary analysis 
of the Pentateuch have been elaborated, and in empha- 
sising the religious contents of the documents. 

The conservative school have hailed this newer criticism 
as destructive of Wellhausen’s theories, but too rashly, 
for Gunkel holds by the essentials of these. Moreover, 
while carrying back the substance of some of the docu- 
ments to so early a date, Gunkel does not support their 
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historical character. He attempts to prove that the 
narratives in Genesis can only be, and professedly are, 
legendary, and that it is impossible to determine the 
historic elements they preserve. The influence both of 
Wellhausen and the newer criticism is seen in the fact 
that Dr Orr, whom we may take as the ablest and most 
learned of recent defenders of the traditions, does not 
claim for the Pentateuch more than ‘a relative antiquity, 
nor carry any of the documents farther back than the 
Judges. It is an interesting question how, even upon 
this date, what he calls ‘the essential Mosaicity’ of the 
Pentateuch is to be proved. He has skilfully mustered 
the admitted difficulties of the Wellhausen hypothesis ; 
but we do not see that he has overcome the facts in the 
history of the early monarchy which form for Well- 
hausen insuperable objections to the early date of the 
Deuteronomic and Levitical legislations. 

The distinctive note of Deuteronomy is its insistence 
upon a central altar, at which alone it was lawful to 
sacrifice. Dr Orr may be right in ignoring the trans- 
gressions of this law down to the time of David, for ‘ there 
was yet no house built for Jehovah’; but he does not seem 
to us to have explained why, after such a central'sanciuary 
was established in Jerusalem by Solomon, a religious 
leader like Elijah should be so jealous to repair other 
altars of Jehovah, or sacrifice at them, if Deuteronomy 
was extant. Nor does he meet the arguments against 
the early existence of the Levitical law. For instance, 
1 Samuel ii says it was the custom at Shiloh for the priest 
to take his portion of each sacrifice with a hook out of the 
caldron in which it was boiling, and charges the sons of 
Eli with heavy guilt in that they forced the sacrificers to 
give them the priestly portion of meat while it was yet 
raw and before the fat was burned upon the altar; yet 
this demand of those sons of Belial, as the narrative 
calls them, is the very thing that Leviticus enjoins (vii, 30, 
31; x, 15). No amount of explanation can remove such 
an objection to the early existence of Leviticus; and Dr 
Orr does not attempt it. Nor are such difficulties met by 
his hypothesis that the Levitical laws, though extant, 
were at first chiefly in the hands of the priests, or that the 
Pentateuch as a whole was too large a work to have any 
wide circulation. Jeremiah (vii, 22) distinctly states that 
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Jehovah gave no commands to Israel concerning burnt 
offerings and sacrifices ; in the wilderness his commands 
had been only ethical. If the Levitical laws were extant 
in Jeremiah’s time, he, though a priest and speaking in 
the name of the Lord, was therefore ignorant of them. 
It is facts like these, taken from the histories and pro- 
phecies themselves, which give the Wellhausen theories 
so much of their strength ; no criticism from the conserva- 
tive side has vet been able to remove them. 

But all this raises a deeper question than that of the 
dates of the legal documents relative to the prophetic 
period. The reference to Jeremiah reminds us that there 
were current in Israel two lines of opinion or belief as to 
the ritual, both of which, along with efforts to unitc 
them, have found expression in the literature of the Old 
Testament. There was the belief in the ritual itself, in 
its divine institution in the Mosaic period, and in the 
equal divinity of the ‘toréth,’ oracles or deliverances, by 
which successive generations of priests interpreted, modi- 
fied, or expanded it. Express words of God are appealed 
to, especially by the Levitical legislation, as the authority 
for details of the priesthood, their appointment, rights 
and duties, of sacrifice and worship, and of the whole life 
of the laity under the ceremonial law. On the other 
hand, prophets like Amos, Hosea, and Jeremiah as dis- 
tinctly assert the displeasure of God, not merely with 
hypocritical worship by immoral men, but with the 
temper which honestly reposes a religious confidence in 
the possession of the priestly institutions and the due 
performance of the ritual; and, as we have seen, Jere- 
miah goes so far as to deny that any divine commands 
were given to the fathers concerning sacrifice when God 
brought them up out of Egypt. 

To the prophets the ritual was dangerous, not only 
because creative of a false religious confidence, but also 
(as Wellhausen and Robertson Smith first pointed out) 
because it formed, down to the times of the later Judaism, 
a constant temptation to fall away to heathen religions, 
to the rites of which its own were so similar.’ This last 
is evidently what Jeremiah means by his denial, in the 
name of the Lord, of the divine institution of sacrifices 
and burnt offerings ; and what Hosea means by his earlier 
anticipation of our Lord’s teaching in the great words, 
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‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice. Deuteronomy, with 
its clear evidence of the influence of the prophets of the 
eighth century, represents an effort, and a very true and 
noble effort, to reconcile these opposite lines of belief, 
extreme expressions of which have nevertheless been 
suffered to remain side by side in the other books of 
the law. And the real problem of the Old Testament 
consists not in the subsidiary questions of date and 
authorship, but in this divergence of religious emphasis 
upon the ethical and ceremonial law respectively, and in 
the effort to show how such a phenomenon is compatible 
with belief in the Old Testament as the record of a 
gradual revelation by God to men. 

But such an effort forms only part of the task before 
the constructive historian of Israel’s religion; for there 
are records of other and equally great controversies 
within the Old Testament. Deuteronomy itself gave rise 
to one of these by its insistence upon the promise that 
righteous conduct would always be rewarded by pros- 
perity. As Jeremiah and Habakkuk found, this doctrine 
was not always verified by the experience either of the 
individual or the nation as a whole; and the book of Job 
is the proof of how the spirit of man, by denying it in 
obedience to conscience and the facts of experience, may 
struggle to a more original assurance of God. Along with 
the insistence of the prophets upon the ethical commands 
of God, it is this fascinating story of how men, led by 
conscience and the facts of experience to doubt doctrines 
which satisfied earlier generations, reached higher con- 
victions of God and duty—it is this that constitutes the 
permanent religious value of the Old Testament, and its 
indispensability as a divine preparation for the revelation 


of the New. 


We pass now to consider the effect of recent Babylonian 
research upon our views of Israel’s religion. Twenty years 
ago, Old Testament scholars searching for the origins of 
Israel’s civilisation or the external influences which helped 
to mould her religion generally looked towards Arabia. 
A certain amount of Babylonian influence was appreciated; 
but this was regarded as probably late and, except in the 
case of the Creation narratives, not initiative. The rdéle of 
Babylon in the history of Israel was accepted as described in 
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the Old Testament—that of the enemy and the tyrant, not 
merely in a military, but in a spiritual sense. The essen- 
tial elements in Israel’s life were traced to Arabian origins. 
There had been a great increase throughout the century 
of our knowledge of Arabian habits and ideas, both 
modern and ancient; and everybody believed that in 
Arabia the unsophisticated Semite had been discovered 
whose racial qualities and social features would furnish 
an explanation of the intellectual genius, the polity, the 
religious temper, and even (according to some) the specific 
creed of Israel. Dean Stanley had called Abraham an 
Arab sheikh ; and the English public thought that at last 
it understood its Old Testament. Renan brilliantly argued 
that the desert had not only given Semitic peoples their 
religious fanaticism and eloquence, but provided them 
with their monotheism. 

Robertson Smith and Wellhausen corrected these 
extravagances. They showed that the religion of the 
Semitic nomads was essentially a polytheism, exposed 
the failure of the attempt to account for Israel’s creed in 
physical or political processes, and drove the quest into 
the religious consciousness of the prophets. But for every- 
thing else in Israel their researches taught the historian 
to look to Arabia. Israel had come up out of the desert ; 
the agricultural civilisation they inherited in Palestine 
was that of Semitic peoples who had preceded them from 
the same breeding-grounds. They themselves never threw 
off the mental temper of the desert; or, when tempted 
to succumb in culture or religion to the fascinations of 
their new economy, their neighbourhood to the desert, 
their desert memories, and the influence of austere 
prophets like Elijah and Amos trained in the wilder- 
ness, or of allied tribes like the Rechabites who had 
never abandoned the desert life, they formed a conserva- 
tive opposition to Canaanitish influences, and, with the 
prophets just named, reopened, as it were, in the sands 
the pure fountains of ethical religion which supplied 
the main currents of their unique monotheism. Arabia 
was thus not only the mother of Israel, but the nurse 
whose discipline was never far from the nation’s life up 
to the very end. ‘Now this Hagar is Mount Sinai in 
Arabia’ and, under the Old Testament, ‘answereth to the 
Jerusalem that now is, our mother’ under the New. So 
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twenty years ago scholars were content to believe with 
St Paul. 

But now a school of Assyriologists in Germany, of 
whom Dr Hugo Winckler of Berlin is the head, assert 
that it is ‘a fundamental error to explain the phenomena 
of the history of Israel from the characteristic qualities 
of the Semites and from the aspects of tribal life the 
essence of which we best learn to know in Arabia.’ Dr 
Winckler maintains that these are valid only for the 
earliest stages of Hebrew history; and that, with settle- 
ment in Palestine, Israel became subject to a very different 
system of culture, which gradually changed the national 
temper and was the ultimate factor of the distinctive 
polity and religion developed under the prophets and 
the law. The author of this system was Babylon, which 
enveloped Western Asia in an intellectual atmosphere of 
which Israel was one of the products. Not even the 
desert and the earliest stages of Hebrew history were 
exempt from this influence. The mother of us all was 
neither Hagar nor Sarah, neither Sinai nor Jerusalem, 
but she whom we had conceived of as the enemy, the 
tyrant and the harlot, Babylon the mighty. 

To appreciate the full force of Winckler’s claims we 

must understand that he includes the whole of civilisa- 
tion, east and west, under the sweep of the Babylonian 
intellect. 
‘In the development of our civilisation’ (he says) ‘from the 
beginning up to modern times, there are but two conceptions 
of the universe (‘ Weltanschauungen’), the ancient Baby- 
lonian, which, in its different forms, prevails till the end of the 
Middle Ages, and the modern scientific, the roots of which 
rest in Greek philosophy, in so far as this has replaced the 
ancient oriental doctrine by research proper, but which, 
through Aristotle, as interpreted by Christianity and Islam, 
had, in the spirit of the Orient, suffered tradition to take the 
place of research, till by the Renaissance the new epoch, with 
its enlarged sphere of vision and its fresh demands, broke this 
ban even in the territory of mental science.’ 





This vast thesis Winckler developes and defends with an 
erudition which embraces languages, customs, folklore 
and mythologies all the world over, as well as astronomy 
and religion, with extraordinary ability, and upon evidence 
that is sometimes solid and always plausible. Readers 
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of the library of volumes which he has issued will not be 
surprised that some of his followers hail him as the 
greatest interpreter of history that has ever been. If he 
is right in his general argument, the distinction of Israel 
disappears like a bubble on the surface of the Babylonian 
flood which has covered the world. 

Much may be forgiven to the recoverers of a civilisation 
so long buried as the Babylonian. Their eyes are natu- 
rally dazzled by the wealth which has burst upon them ; 
and extravagances are inevitable. But one cannot help 
feeling that Winckler and some of his followers have been 
infected besides with the spirit of the system in which he 
has been so deeply and so nobly at work. There is a 
confidence in sheer magnitude, and an incapacity to 
appreciate spiritual and ethical values, such as the pro- 
phets saw to be characteristic of Babylon herself. Except 
for a passing tribute to Greece, Winckler perceives no 
inherent power of culture in small peoples. The Hebrew 
prophets are to him only diplomatists, agents of a great 
empire. Their predictions of Assyrian or Babylonian 
invasions he traces to official information from Nineveh 
or Babel. Their convictions of religious truth have been 
caught from the intellectual airs of Babylonia. A small 
people like the Jews he considers to be incapable of 
originating the great ideas which are necessary to 
monotheism ; these must be sought for where the intel- 
lect. has been active and systematic for a couple of mil- 
lennia. Thus everything worthy in the history of man 
is the offspring only of the immemorially trained and 
organised intellect. 

Nor are there wanting in Winckler’s work other of the 
invariable symptoms of megalomania—the tendency to 
overlook obvious facts, and a want of humour. He does 
not think it needful to explain why, if the prophets were 
the accredited agents of Babylon or Nineveh, they strenu- 
ously opposed the introduction of foreign fashions into 
Israel, or cursed their own employers as brutal and god- 
less, or predicted their overthrow. Nor does he see the 
ridiculousness of alleging that Amos, a desert shepherd, 
with the shepherd’s mistrust of civilisation, and especially 
of lavish building, came to be chosen by the Assyrians as 
their emissary or ‘consul’ to Israel. In all these theories 
Winckler is a hardy Babylonian, infected with the bad as 
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well as the good qualities of a nation whose literature 
betrays few gleams of humour, who did not understand 
the character of the peoples they subdued, and who drove 
logic to insufferable extremes, discovering relations and 
analogies among all manner of utterly diverse things in 
heaven and earth, and thereby creating an artificial and 
unreal system of the universe. This general temper of 
Winckler’s work it is necessary to appreciate before we 
pass to the particular criticism of his theory of the Baby- 
lonian origin of Israel's monotheism. 

This theory is based on the evidence of recent discoveries 
that, by the beginning of the third millennium B.c., 
Babylonian war and commerce had reached the Levant ; 
that probably before 2000 B.c., according to a find by 
Prof. Sellin at Taanach, Babylonian officials were in 
Palestine; that by 1400 B.c., according to the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets and those found by the same excavator 
at Taanach, the Babylonian language and its cuneiform 
script were the ordinary means of communication, not 
only between the courts of Mesopotamia and Egypt, but 
among the local chiefs of Palestine; that in the same 
epoch Babylonian caravans traversed Canaan; and that 
at least a few place-names in Palestine are of Babylonian 
origin. The exchange of material goods between two 
countries and the use of a common language imply, as 
Dr Winckler says, an exchange of ideas; and Babylon 
impressed hers upon Canaan during the formative period 
of her religions. Later, from the ninth to the seventh 
centuries, the Assyrians planted their national worship 
in every state they conquered. As Mr R. A. S. Macalister 
has discovered at Gezer, they introduced the Babylonian 
methods of selling land, and had the sales registered in 
the Babylonian forms. Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal 
enlisted thousands of Jewish soldiers for their invasions 
of Egypt. Manasseh, as their vassal, was compelled to 
establish the Babylonian worship of ‘the host of heaven 
in Jerusalem; and there is evidence, in the way that 
Baruch dates his narratives of Jeremiah, that Jewish 
scribes had adopted the Babylonian method of reckoning 
the year. Now at any of these periods it is possible that 
the peoples of Palestine became acquainted with the 
Babylonian cosmogonies and stories of the Flood; and 
that, if this happened in the earlier periods, Israel 
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received them from the Canaanites; or, if in the later, 
directly from Babylon. It is not a conclusion from 
which Jew or Christian need shrink, that the religion 
they believe to be due to direct revelation from God used 
the materials and profited intellectually by the discipline 
and cosmical outlook of the dominant system of thought 
in Western Asia; just as both Judaism and Christianity 
profited intellectually by the discipline and philosophy of 
Greece. 

It is altogether another question, however, when 
Winckler maintains that Israel owed her distinctive 
monotheism to Babylon. The conditions of Manasseh’s 
reign come too late in Jewish history to support his 
argument; and therefore he lays stress on the earliest 
dominance of the Babylonian culture over the world into 
which Israel was yet to be born. He points out that this, 
which was a dominance not of the sword alone but of 
the mind, was exerted upon the peoples of Palestine 
during the formative periods of their religions; and 
he maintains that the similarities of creed, which are 
conspicuous and familiar, are not due to the common 
origin of all the Semitic peoples in Arabia, but to the im- 
press of the already perfected Babylonian system; and 
that, in particular, the unique exception which Israel 
exhibits among the religions of Palestine—the ethical 
monotheism of the prophets—is, as he calls it, only the 
next step higher than that which the development of 
religion had reached within Babylonia. 

We may test this conclusion by two questions: Did 
Babylonia herself develope a monotheism? And what is 
the testimony of history to the origin of Israel’s mono- 
theism? Admitting that the popular religion of Baby- 
lonia was polytheistic, the Berlin school of Assyriologists 
argue for the existence of an esoteric doctrine which taught 
that the various stars with which the separate gods were 
identified were only forms of revelation of the one 
divine power that creates and rules all things. Other 
polytheistic systems have developed an esoteric mono- 
theism; we cannot believe that the Babylonian formed 
the one exception to the rule; and, in fact, the cuneiform 
texts yield us proofs of monotheistic beliefs. A number 
of personal names combine two gods as one; there is a 
common name for deity, ilu or el, which is sometimes 
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used by itself, sometimes in the phrase ilw siru (the 
supreme God); an astronomical table of the seventh 
century ascribes the names and influences of several gods 
to the planet Jupiter as he rises through the stages of 
his ascension ; and, in some hymns, one deity is hailed as 
the only greatness in heaven and earth, as self-existent, 
the creator of all things by his word, the supreme director 
of history and the source of righteousness. Apart from 
the hymns, this evidence undoubtedly implies an intel- 
lectual effort to conceive of God as one, which from 
time to time was assisted by the exaltation of a par- 
ticular deity, for example, Marduk of Babel, through the 
military success or aggrandisement of his own city. 
And as to the hymns, we must keep in memory that 
they are not the work of an individual soul in revolt 
against the established religion of his time, but the ex- 
pression of an organised school of priests. To that 
extent they justify the argument for the existence of an 
esoteric monotheism. Nor will any honest mind form a 
grudging estimate of their power and sublimity. They 
are proof that the one true God did not leave himself 
without a witness among the men of Babylonia. 

But to admit the existence of an esoteric monotheism 
in the Babylonian religion is still far from recognising 
its capacity to impress itself on the whole of Western 
Asia or its right to be regarded as the generative force 
in Israel’s religion. Dr Zimmern, an authority of equal 
rank with Dr Winckler, will not admit that the hymns 
are evidence ‘of any breaking away’ from polytheism 
‘to an actual monotheism.’ And in fact there is no 
denial in the hymns of the existence of other gods; no 
glimmering of the intellectual difference, the moral 
incompatibility, of the two ideas, which we find in the 
Old Testament so early at least as Elijah. The mono- 
theism asserts itself within the polytheism, but it is 
neither aware of its essential hostility to the latter, 
nor conscious of any intellectual duty to relate itself 
to the tenets of the accepted creed. The monotheistic 
tendencies nowhere define or organise themselves. They 
never appear as a system which, if it had existed, 
could scarcely have failed to be familiar to such mani- 
festly expert reporters of the religion as Berossus 
and Diodorus. Now Winckler frequently insists upon 
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the vast length of time and the great thoroughness 
with which the Babylonians thought out and systematised 
their religion. Religion to them was the explanation 
and definition of the universe as a whole. They worked 
out everything under it—a cosmogony, a history of the 
previous conduct of the world by the divine powers, and 
a forecast of the future both of states and individuals. 
Surely this was an atmosphere, these were habits and 
results of thought, from which the last step in intellectual 
synthesis might have been expected. In his argument 
that Babylonia was the one intellectual milieu in which, 
throughout the antiquity of Western Asia, the ideas 
necessary to monotheism were to be found, Winckler is 
right, if we assume that the intellectual factors are those 
which, in the experience of man, most powerfully make 
for monotheism. Yet just here, where the mental condi- 
tions were most favourable, where the habits of unifica- 
tion, relation, and systematising were most fully de- 
veloped, we find that a system of monotheism somehow 
failed to develope and gain sway. 

In the Babylonian cosmogonies everything is unified 
but the deity. Gods in the plural number and of both 
sexes assist at every stage of the creation. Marduk 
indeed stands forth as the chief. But this rank, it is clear, 
is but the reflection of the political prosperity and 
supremacy of his city. On these considerable but evan- 
escent factors his supremacy depended; when they 
decayed, it also vanished. As Delitzsch admits, the last 
state of the Babylonian religion was like the first—a 
number of local cults, each with its own deity; and the 
henotheistic tendencies, sublime as some of them had 
been, died away without exhibiting either of the symptoms 
which are essential to a true monotheism—the conviction 
of its incompatibility with polytheism or the conscious- 
ness of its missionary duty to mankind. 

Now to all this the origins and development of Israel’s 
monotheism show an absolute contrast. Like Marduk, 
Jehovah is a national God, who is gradually raised 
by his people to the throne of the universe. But this 
happens, not because of their political power, for they had 
none, nor because of their intellectual influence, for it 
was small, but simply because of their prophets’ convic- 
tions or impressions of the deity’s character. He was 
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identical with righteousness; and because this was one 
and the same always and everywhere, and in the end 
must prevail, He, to His prophets, was the sole God in 
heaven and earth. It is an interesting study in the 
almost essential contrast between a henotheism result- 
ing from purely intellectual and political forces, and a 
faith based upon what are the fundamental guarantees 
for monotheism, the unity, universality, and divine 
supremacy of righteousness. Hence the sense from the 
first in the prophets of the absolute incompatibility of 
their faith with the popular polytheism of their nation ; 
hence their assertion, as in Amos, of the equal moral 
responsibility of all peoples to Jehovah; hence the 
gradual development, upon this ethical basis, of the equal 
relation of all men to the God of justice, of the extra- 
ordinary missionary fervour and the universal hopes of 
Judaism. For the sources of all these we need not go 
beyond Israel itself. We find them in the national 
memories, but still more in the individual consciousness 
of the prophets. If these failed us, we could find them 
nowhere else. The ethical monotheism of the prophets 
is a lonely exception in Semitic religions. But, as we 
have already observed, we need not deny to this develop- 
ment of germs native to Israel the favourable influence 
of foreign atmospheres and examples. The divine vitality 
of a religion is shown not only in its originality, but in 
its recognition of what is true in other systems, and in 
its power of assimilating this. That Israel derived many 
of those cosmical elements which textual criticism has 
proved to be among the later developments of their 
religion, and much of their power to express the intel- 
lectual consequences of their faith, from the dominant 
system of thought in the world to which they belonged, 
may be proved from history. But Babylonia had almost 
nothing to teach Israel ethically ; and it was from ethical 
sources within herself that her monotheism immediately 
arose. 
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Art. IX.—FOXHUNTING, OLD AND NEW.* 


1. Hounds: their Breeding and Kennel Management By 
‘Sentinel.’ London: Horace Cox, 1905. 

2. The Foxhounds of Great Britain and Ireland; their 
Master and Huntsmen. Edited by Sir Humphrey F. 
de Trafford. London: Southwood, 1906. 

3. Advice on Foxhunting. By Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
London: Bumpus, 1906. 

4. The Old Surrey Foxhounds. By H. R. Taylor. London: 
Longmans, 1906. 

5. Baily’s Hunting Directory, 1906-7. London: Vinton, 
1906. 

6. The Chace, the Turf, and the Road. By Nimrod. Re- 
print from the ‘Quarterly Review. London: Murray, 
1870. 


‘A PACK of foxhounds,’ wrote ‘Nimrod’ in these pages 
some seventy years ago, ‘ were kept by my ancestor, Lord 
Arundel, between the years 1690 and 1700. ... About 1782 
the pack were sold to the celebrated Hugo Meynell, Esq., 


of Quorndon Hall, Leicestershire.’ The closing ten years 
of the eighteenth century and the opening decade of the 
nineteenth found hunting sound to the core; and of the 
few pastimes which they have passed on to the twentieth, 
hunting and racing—the first and last loves of ‘Nimrod’ 
—have, on the whole, remained least changed. Sir Charles 
Bunbury would be quite happy either at Newmarket or 
Epsom to-day, though he might open his eyes to see a 
mare do the Derby course in 2.334; and‘ Nimrod’ would 
probably find it an even easier matter than in the days 
of ‘oxers’ to keep in the first flight from Melton Mowbray. 
Still, modern Leicestershire would have its surprises for 
so keen an observer; and it may not be without interest 
to suggest here a few of the most prominent differences 
between sport at the present day and the hunting of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century which ‘ Nimrod 
so vividly described. 





* The writer desires to express his acknowledgments to his Majesty 
the King, H.R.H. Prince Christian, the Earl of Carlisle, and Mrs Charles 
Furse, for the pictures here reproduced; and to Miss Marie Leon, Mr 
William Gray, Messrs Bowden, and Mr T, Reveley, for the photographs 
accompanying this article. 
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An extraordinary increase in the number of imposing 
residences round Melton and Oakham, mainly built by 
hunting people, would at once give him a fair indication 
of the growth of the sport. A corresponding addition to 
the supply of well-foxed coverts, such as the Prince of 
Wales’s Gorse, would be further evidence. The presence 
of wire here and there would, on the contrary, come as 
an unpleasant shock; and it can hardly be thought that 
he would approve entirely of our carelessness in the 
matter of costume. But probably he would be most 
astonished at the strong muster of ladies at the meet; 
and in a quick run with the Quorn it would be most 
interesting to hear his observations on the portent of 
these dozens of hard-riding Dianas all going very strongly 
in the front. 

There have indeed been few more visibly noteworthy 
transformations in the hunting world than this. .Through- 
out ‘The Chace’ there is no reference whatever to a lady 
follower. We know, of course, that women have ridden 
to hounds since the days of Queen Elizabeth, of whom a 
contemporary wrote that ‘she is still well and excellently 
disposed to hunting, for every second day she is on horse- 
back and continues the sport long.’ But not until the 
invention of the leaping-head were ladies really able to 
hold their own with the opposite sex across country. The 
most famous horsewoman of the eighteenth century was 
Lady Salisbury, ‘first in the field and last at the ball,’ 
with the pack of dwarf foxhounds she kept at Hatfield, 
and her sky-blue uniforms, with black collars, lapels, 
and jockey-caps. To her belongs the distinction of having 
been the first lady M.F.H. in hunting history; and con- 
temporary writers describe with enthusiasm how, ‘ out of 
a field of fourscore, her ladyship soon gave honest Daniel 
the go-by, pressed Mr Hale neck and neck, soon blowed 
the whipper-in, and continued throughout the whole of 
the chase to be nearest to the brush.’ For long she re- 
mained unrivalled and alone; but. her achievements are 
emulated at the present time by Mrs T. H. R. Hughes, 
who carries on the pack established near Lampeter by her 
late husband ; by Miss Edith Ginone Somerville, the bearer 
of a name that must always be honoured in the history 
of hunting literature, and herself an admirable writer on 
Irish sport and country-life; by Mrs Burrell, who quite 
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recently founded a ‘new pack with which to hunt the 
Northumberland side of the Border; and by Mrs W. E. 
Rigden, who is assisted by Mr George Evans in the 
management of the Tickham foxhounds in Kent, for 
many years hunted with great success by the late Mr 
W. E. Rigden. 

Particularly practical is Miss Somerville in the manage- 
ment of every detail of her sporting pack. Mrs Hughes, 
too, has proved a successful master, eager to show sport 
and capable of handling hounds in the absence of her 
huntsman. Generally- speaking, the modern hunting- 
woman is recognised as being ready to compete on equal 
terms with men, when necessary ; and in many cases she 
is quite able to hold her own. Certainly it may be said 
of the ladies just mentioned that they are no mere figure- 
heads; and in this respect they differ very significantly 
from one or two masters of the sterner sex, happily few 
in number, who practically allow other people to manage 
their hounds and country; their own primary duty, so 
far as the outside observer may discern, being to append 
their signatures to the necessary cheques, and entertain 
those connected with the hunt in royal style on every 
opportunity.. 

‘Unless you are genuinely fond of hounds and hound- 
breeding, do not have anything to do with their master- 
ship’; so wrote the late Lord Willoughby de Broke in an 
excellent series of articles which have very properly been 
republished in book form under the title of ‘Advice on 
Foxhunting.’ But such are the advantages and privileges 
of a modern mastership of foxhounds, that men are 
found ready to undertake it in spite of knowing very 
little, and caring less, for the inner side of hunting. 
When a three-days-a-week pack happened to change its 
leader not long ago, we ventured to question an acquaint- 
ance who held an official position in the country. ‘Our new 
master?’ he replied. ‘Oh, he is all right. He has no end 
of money. I engage the servants, look after the hounds, 
and generally do the collar work, while he pays the piper.’ 
An arrangement of this kind may be found to work 
satisfactorily for a time in certain counties; but only for 
a time. Members and landowners and farmers will 
eventually become tired of an imported leader who is not 
a real enthusiast, and only keeps hounds for the sake of 
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the social distinction he hopes to achieve in a county with 
which he has no connexion either by birth or interest. 

It may not perhaps be always possible for such close 
ties to exist as were once asserted by the master of the 
Brocklesby. He was asked where he got such excellent 
tenants from. ‘Get them?’ replied Lord Yarborough, 
‘I don't get them. I breed them.’ An inevitable change 
has taken place from those old days of almost feudal 
independence when owners of coverts and great landed 
proprietors were almost the only persons the master 
thought of consulting. Now there are a number of small 
owners and tenants; and with the rise in the labour 
market, in rates, education, sanitary claims, and income- 
tax, the position of the farmer has altered very much for 
the worse. A friendly feeling, based on long knowledge 
and association, between the M.F.H. and every one in his 
county is more essential than ever it was. 

In considering applications for a vacant mastership, 
hunt committees are sometimes too prone to ask, ‘ What 
money is he likely to devote to the country ?’; whereas 
the leading point for consideration should be, of course, 
‘What are his qualifications as a sportsman; and is he, 
if possible, a resident landowner?’ The fallacy that any 
rich man from anywhere is good enough to hunt a pack 
of foxhounds ought to have been exploded again and 
again; but it has lasted from ‘Nimrod’s’ day till now. 
True, a M.F.H. is required who can mount himself and 
his hunt-servants efficiently ; but a successful master can 
only be found in the man who is respected more for his 
sporting attributes and personal characteristics than for 
the size of his banking account. If this were remem- 
bered, hunt committees would not so often be faced with 
resignations; and it is generally agreed that frequent 
changes are harmful, for new men bring with them new 
ideas and different methods; and hence arises an inevit- 
able lack of consistency which can only prove detri- 
mental both to the pack and to sport in the district 
concerned. 

In the important volume which Sir Humphrey de 
Trafford has edited, it is shown that the first advance of 
foxhunting to something like the spert as we at present 
know it dates back to the pioneer days of men who 
hunted because they passionately loved the sport—of Hugo 
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Meynell, John Musters, and Squire Childe of Kinlet, who 
voted the early methods of hunting much too slow, and 
discovered that the dash of the old English hounds 
could be immensely improved by selection and judicious 
breeding. They abandoned the ancient idea of hunting 
the drag of a fox from early morn—a practice, by the 
way, which survives to this day in the mountainous 
Lake District, where there are no coverts; and the new 
plan was adopted of making hounds find their foxes and 
hunt them as hard from the outset as scenting conditions 
would allow. This brought out the pace and stoutness of 
foxes as well as of hounds. Faster runs ensued, as a 
matter of course; and full credit must be given to the 
Dukes of Rutland and Beaufort, the Earl of Yarborough 
and Earl Fitzwilliam for a devotion to the sport and 
a@ success in breeding which alone made this possible. 
Other fathers of the chase, like John Warde, Osbaldeston, 
Assheton Smith, Squire Farquharson, Lord Henry Ben- 
tinck, and Mr G. S. Foljambe, carried on the good work 
of moulding and perfecting the foxhound. Modern 
hunting has its difficulties ; but it is at least a consola- 
tion to reflect that a Duke of Rutland still owns the in- 
comparable Belvoir pack; a Duke of Beaufort yet shows 
grand sport in the wide-spreading Badminton country; a 
Lord Yarborough hunts the Brocklesby ; and the Berkeleys, 
the Fitzwilliams, the Lane-Foxes, the Bathursts, the Port- 
mans, and the Wynns are all as prominent in the affairs 
of the chase as in the old days. It is such masters as 
these who keep the sport alive because they care for 
what is best in it, and set an example that any M.F.H. 
may well be proud to follow. 

In the spring of 1840, when ‘Nimrod’ was living in 
his little chateau in the environs of Calais, he expressed 
a by no means hopeful opinion of the future of the sport 
in a letter to a friend. 


‘I wish’ (said he) ‘I could feel quite free from the reflection 
that foxhunting is on the wane. Why such foreboding? 
Alas! it is founded on some awkward facts. There are at 
this moment no fewer than fen hunting countries vacant, or 
with the prospect of becoming so, and among these, seven I 
never expected to see deserted.’ 


‘Nimrod’ might have spared himself his fears. All the 
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countries he indicated were suitably filled soon after- 
wards; and a glance at Sir Humphrey de Trafford’s book, 
or at the admirably arranged ‘ Baily’s Hunting Directory,’ 
is sufficient to show that hunting interests have not only 
progressed, but have been multiplied many times since 
‘ Nimrod’ watched over them so jealously. What would 
he have said of thirty vacancies? That was the total 
last season, and they were all made good; with the 
result that there are 207 packs of foxhounds this season, 
149 of harriers, and 20 of staghounds. Never was the 
number of foxhunting establishments larger than it is 
now ; and luckily there are men living who breed hounds 
as carefully and as wisely as ever did Meynell, Farquhar- 
son, Foljambe, and the other famous breeders of the past. 
In these circumstances it is certain that, if ‘ Nimrod’ 
were to ride up, as a perfect stranger, to a meet of the 
Quorn at Ashby Pasture to-day, in the manner described 
in his ideal run long ago with Osbaldeston, he would 
experience an even greater shock than anything yet 
suggested ; for the chances are that he would be quietly 
approached by an urbane ‘capper, who would explain 
in the politest terms the regulations of the hunt, 
and would no doubt relieve our friend of an immediate 
‘subscription.’ It is almost impossible to conjecture the 
feelings of the dignified and punctilious ‘Nimrod’ in so 
disconcerting a position. He would be far from con- 
soled by learning that many fashionable followers of the 
hunt, who never owned an acre in the country, now rent 
a house there for the season, and prefer keeping a stud 
of five or six horses to raising their subscription over 
50/.; that, in consequence of this, the Quorn, though 
followed by hundreds of wealthy people, was compelled 
only a short time ago to make a despairing appeal for 
another 13001. in order to make both ends meet; and 
that therefore money had to be levied from the large 
number of strangers who now attend, by rail or motor- 
car, a meet far distant from their own headquarters. 
‘Nimrod’ himself would probably understand far 
better than most of our readers what the Quorn expenses 
are likely to be. For them it may be well to say that 
60007. a year is the very least on which the hunt’s bare 
necessities can be faced. 2500/. are guaranteed to the 
master, who will be lucky if he does not spend as much 
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again out of his own pocket. No less a sum than 12641. 
was put down in a recent balance-sheet as paid for 
poultry losses; and this does not represent all that the 
farmers may sometimes fairly claim in these days, when 
their position is entirely different from what it was 
sixty years ago. A sum of 149/. goes to them in rent and 
roads, besides 851/. for damages. Other items are 405i. 
for rent of coverts, 160/. for salaries, and 3001. for repairs 
and rent of kennels. Not much is left, it will be seen, 
out of the 6000/.; and there is no room here for economy. 
But we must not linger too long on a subject as dis- 
tasteful, we may expect, to ‘Nimrod’ as to his humble 
follower in these pages. Money is too prominent every- 
where nowadays; and hunting, like everything else, 
has had to pay the price. The matter has only been 
mentioned to show that a sport which could once flourish 
on the generosity and enthusiasm of the few must now 
face the fact that only the continuance of a general 
support can enable it to goon. The figures are here to 
show what hunting really means to-day to the whole 
country. Taking 175 packs, consisting of 12,000 fox- 
hounds, hunting an average of rather less than three 
days a week, the lowest possible estimate of annual ex- 
penditure is half a million sterling. Harriers would add 
another 100,0007. <A fair total for the number of hunters 
required is 200,000; and if their average price be only 501., 
their value comes to ten millions. If their feed cost only 
ten shillings a week, it would mean five millions sterling 
every year. Itis a large expenditure, and doubtless in 
many ways beneficial to the country ; yet it is not easy 
to point out the way in which it benefits any individual 
farmer. The truth is that, under modern conditions, not 
only must far more people contribute to the hunt ex- 
penses out of their own pocket, but it is even more 
important that those who cannot pay directly should be 
friendly enough to give all the help they can; and it is 
in the personality and character of such masters as the 
famous hound-breeders just mentioned that the best 
promise of this friendly feeling is to be found. 
¢< That the foxhound of to-day is a superior animal 
to that which ‘Nimrod’ knew, it would be difficult to 
deny ; for that would imply that all the years of scientific 
breeding since he died ‘have been utterly wasted. We 
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take it that there is a certain line of perfection, in what 
is admitted to be requisite, beyond which it is impossible 
to go; and the probability is that this line was reached 
years ago in such packs as the Belvoir and the Brockles- 
by. Having obtained absolute perfection of form, it is 
now the work of masters and huntsmen to breed for 
greater speed and greater scenting powers. At the 
present moment the cry is all for pace, which is reason- 
able enough ; but the danger at certain kennels is that 
this quality may be further cultivated only at the ex- 
pense of nose. ‘Nimrod’ says that Hugo Meynell, the 
founder of the Quorn pack and country as it is now 
constituted, displayed perfect judgment as a breeder of 
hounds. The first qualities he looked for were fine noses 
and stout running; a combination of strength with 
beauty, and steadiness with high mettle. His ideal of 
perfection of shape was summed up in ‘short backs, open 
bosoms, straight legs, and compact feet.’ Surely no living 
M.F.H. would find that a bad model to follow. 

We give an illustration (fig. 1) by a contemporary 
artist of the foxhound as he was fashioned at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. It is sufficient to compare 
him with the late Charles Furse’s noble sketch (fig. 3) 
of the modern hound to show that we have gained vastly 
both in power and bone. There is a grand and massive 
strength about the modern hound which was lacking 
when Meynell was still engaged upon his great work of 
development. The hocks of the foxhounds of to-day 
are nearer to the ground than were those of his prede- 
cessor; and the flat-sided creature that did duty in the 
early days of the sport would surely be easily winded 
by hounds possessing such finely-sprung ribs as we are 
accustomed to see at Peterborough in such a model as 
Sanguine (fig. 2). 

Meynell insisted on straight legs in front; and that 
has ever been an indispensable feature of the foxhound’s 
conformation. As straight as a post he must be bred, 
to suit the modern M.F.H., with plenty of bone right 
down to his feet, the size of the bone at the ankles and 
stifles being particularly important, as is also, of course, 
the strength of his pads and development of his knuckles. 
But a warning note regarding the modern fetich of bone 
and straightness may not be out of place. - If these are 
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pushed beyond a certain limit, the danger of lumber is 
to be feared; a loss of speed and activity may easily 
accompany a superabundance of bone, which Lord Henry 
Bentinck used already to call ‘a useless appendage.’ 
Fashion in regard to the height of the foxhound has 
varied a little since the days of Meynell; and even now 
some masters breed bigger hounds than others, rigorously 
drafting those which are not of the size to suit them. 
The average height, however, is 24 inches; and it is 
often the case that, when hounds are bigger, they carry 
too much lumber and their pace suffers. The late Lord 
Willoughby de Broke believed the best size to be 234 
inches for dogs and rather lower, but not much, for 
bitches. In his advice to masters he pointed out that 
in a grass country no hound, however big, can jump a 
stake-and-bound fence with a ditch to him, to say nothing 
of bullfinches ; and small hounds get through these fences 
quicker and with less tailing than big ones. In a wall 
or bank country the difference in height is not of great 
consequence, though Lord Willoughby was probably 
right in doubting whether big hounds are able to jump 
better than small ones. 
~ Into the question of hounds and their breeding 
‘Sentinel’ enters very practically, if not exhaustively, in 
his book, ‘Hounds: their Breeding and Kennel Manage- 
ment.’ In his opinion the foxhound of the present day 
has very nearly, but not quite, attained perfection. He 
points out that there is a far larger proportion of well- 
bred hounds in most kennels than formerly; but, of 
course, no critic, no matter what fancies or prejudices 
he cherished, could escape the overwhelming supremacy 
of Belvoir among modern kennels. Five direct genera- 
tions of the Belvoir hounds, namely, Gambler 1884, 
Nominal 1888, Watchman 1892, Dexter 1895, and Daystar 
1903, can be taken as the strongest line of foxhound 
blood in the world. ‘Sentinel’ considers that to have 
seen Belvoir Gambler was alone a study in hound-breed- 
ing. Besides being the most perfect type of a foxhound, 
on beautiful lines and with remarkable bone, he was an 
exceptionally good hound in his work, with a fine voice, 
and was never known to tire. He was 23 inches high, his - 
arm was over 8 inches round, and he measured 5} inches 
below the knee. Most modern hounds are mute as they 
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race on to the line out of covert; and some old-fashioned 
followers of the chase very naturally regret the loss of 
something they genuinely loved. But in. the Llangibby 
pack the old ideals of ‘music’ are still preserved; and 
few things astonished their master more than the dis- 
covery of undoubted traces of the same melody—which 
seemed to go with the blood—in Parson Russell’s pack, 
so far away as Devonshire. But the greatest change 
which has come about in foxhound breeding is this, that, 
whereas in ‘Nimrod’s’ day excellence was confined to a 
few favoured kennels, to-day we may find a very high 
standard of merit in all parts of the kingdom, to which 
the keen competition among magnificent hounds at the 
annual Peterborough show is clear testimony. »_ 

As with the foxhound, so with the harrier. Years of 
judicious breeding, and the establishment of the ‘ Harrier 
Stud-book,’ have done wonders to improve the smaller 
hound. The infusion of foxhound blood has largely 
changed the character of the harrier, giving him greater 
pace and dash; but the old-fashioned type, untouched by 
the foxhound strain, is still carefully preserved in several 
countries ; and the claim is made that they can work out 
a line and kill a hare on a scent with which the foxhound 
would probably not persevere. The terrier, that plucky 
little fellow who is the huntsman’s best friend when his 
fox has gone to ground, has also changed. The illustra- 
tions of the period show that the terriers of a hundred 
years ago were a very scratch lot, doubtless able to run 
with the hounds, but not half such workmen in appear- 
ance as at present. The various breeds, as we know them 
to-day, have become distinct, leaving the modern fox- 
terrier firmly consolidated, with a type particularly his 
own. Whether he be wiry-haired or smooth-haired, he is 
fashioned much after the style of the well-bred hunter 
or weight-carrying polo pony (fig. 6). Altogether he is 
greatly to be preferred to the long-legged snipy-faced 
terrier that Reinagle has sketched (fig. 5). 

While the foxhound has been bred so scrupulously, 
and improved in speed and form, has his quarry been 
standing still? Is the fox the same animal that Osbal- 
deston, Assheton Smith, and the other contemporaries of 
‘Nimrod’ hunted to death? We incline to the opinion 
that he has not improved in like proportion. When 
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conditions are favourable for him, the. modern fox is 
doubtless as hard to kill as the fox of a hundred years 
ago; but we think that, given a good scent, the modern 
hound will get hold of him more quickly than was once 
possible. Mr Robert Watson, the Carlow ex-M.F.H., who 
has had not far short of eighty years’ experience of fox- 
hunting, and is therefore entitled to speak with unim- 
peachable authority on this subject, is quite convinced of 
the deterioration of the quarry. ‘Foxes,’ he declares, 
‘do not run to very distant points in the way they used 
to do forty years ago, even twenty, ay, even fifteen or 
ten years ago.’ Lord Portman, another veteran M.F.H., 
still in command of the hounds that bear his name, like- 
wise believes that foxes are not so good; and he blames 
the vast increase of game-preserving for the change. To 
an article written by Mr Arthur W. Coaten for the 
‘Badminton Magazine, Lord Portman contributed this 
interesting note :— 


‘Speaking for my own country, I do not hesitate to say that 
sport in it is far inferior to what it :was twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. The foxes do not mgke. such good points. As in 
the best part of my open hill-country no outlying fox is 
allowed to live—in the interest of partridge-preserving and 
partridge-driving—and so many of the owners and occupiers 
of the large coverts do not hunt, and close their coverts to 
hounds in the early part in the season, it is only due to the 
large extent of my country that in November and December 
I am able to hunt three days a week, and that with difficulty. 
The foxes in the big woods do not get hunted sufficiently 
in the early part of the season to scatter them about the 
country.’ 


We quote this letter as being an outspoken statement 
of the difficulties which beset the master whose hounds 
cover a shooting-country. In the days of ‘Nimrod,’ 
covert-shooting and partridge-preservation were of in- 
significant importance compared with the part they play 
in country-life to-day; and the M.F.H. of that period 
was little troubled with the problem that has puzzled 
Lord Portman and other masters, 


‘I would advise’ (wrote the late Lord Willoughby de Broke) 
‘as much compliance with the wishes of game-preservers as 
is consistent with hunting the country fairly. ... By all 
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means steer clear of the shooting-parties, and meet the 
shooters’ wishes as much as you can, but by no means, and 
for no man, stop your hounds when running.’ 


Owners of coverts sometimes forget that hounds belong 
to country-gentlemen who have a right not to be dis- 
appointed in the sport they also pay for; and it is 
certainly reasonable to suppose that the growth of 
shooting is responsible for a decline in the physical 
prowess of the fox. With so many countries teeming 
with game, he does not have to go very far abroad in 
search of food; indeed his whole life can comfortably 
be spent in and around a few neighbouring coverts and 
woodlands. In these degenerate circumstances the fox 
cannot possibly know the country which he will sooner 
or later be called upon to travel. Nor can his wind be so 
sound or his muscles so hard as those of animals reared 
under less artificial conditions. One thing in his favour 
is that few grass countries hold the scent as they did 
eighty or a hundred years ago, owing to the modern 
system of drainage; while the high farming of the 
present time has the effect of still further weakening 
the scent-carrying properties of the land. 

Viewed from the philosophical standpoint, this is not 
perhaps altogether to be regretted ; because, if hounds 
were to be unfailingly too good for their foxes, one-half 
of the science and the attraction of the chase would be 
banished. In an average season hounds do not run 
their hardest more than twenty times during the six 
months. Many years of experience taught the late Lord 
Willoughby de Broke that there is a great difference 
in foxes. He wrote :— 


‘Some come to hand easily ; but there are some that will beat 
any pack of hounds, unless at some time or other in the run 
they are hard pressed for half an hour at least; indeed, there 
are some foxes who seem, over grass, in dryish weather, to be 
able to keep going nearly all day. It is certainly not bone 
which enables hounds to catch foxes of this sort. They must 
have good necks and shoulders, and they must be in tip-top 
condition. That is how the foxes are killed, by care and 
careful conditioning in the kennel, and by being in good heart 
and confidence, with plenty of blood.’ 


One more expert opinion may be quoted before we 
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leave this interesting subject of hounds and foxes. The 
Duke of Beaufort, whose long experience and knowledge 
of hunting entitle him to be listened to with the greatest 
respect and attention, considers that 


‘hounds are faster and fitter than they were in our great- 
grandfathers’ time, and therefore a fox is sooner burst up if 
hounds get away on his track on a good scenting-day; and 
it is accordingly not the fox that has deteriorated, but the 
hound that has improved.’ 


Yet it should be remembered that the Duke of Beaufort, 
who naturally speaks mainly for his own particular 
country, is not one of those masters who are troubled to 
any material extent by game-preservers. Perhaps, if he 
reigned in a more highly-preserved country, he would 
have reason to modify his opinion of the modern fox. 

On the whole, it is clear that a decided doubt has 
arisen as to the present condition of foxes. As to the 
hounds, there is almost complete unanimity about their 
distinct improvement during the last century; but the 
Earl of Yarborough, admitting that they are much im- 
proved in looks, does not believe they go as fast as their 
predecessors of fifty years ago. 

Hardly any one could deny that the modern hunter is 
an improvement on the horse that was ridden to hounds 
a hundred years ago. ‘Nimrod’ pointed out how the 
animal which he and his contemporaries bestrode differed 
from the half-bred horse of the eighteenth century. 
The latter, according to his description, was a truly shaped 
and powerful animal, possessing prodigious strength, with 
a fine commanding frame, considerable length of neck, a 
slight curve in his crest, which was always high and 
firm, and the head beautifully put on. He was just the 
horse, in fact, that may be seen in the typical weight- 
carrier beloved by the late Charles Furse (fig. 4). The 
horse painted by Stubbs (fig. 7) shows unmistakable signs 
of thoroughbred descent, as is natural in an animal from 
the stables of George, Prince of Wales, who was soon 
prevented from hunting by his weight, but always insisted 
on having ‘a bit of blood’ to ride. His horse is cast in a 
lighter mould, but has good bone and muscular’ develop- 
ments, and comes nearer to the usual ideal of the true 
Leicestershire hunter, as represented by Whiskey, the 
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famous winner at Islington and at all the more important 
recent shows in the kingdom (fig. 8). 

‘Nimrod’ believed that the eighteenth-century hunter, 
as commonly used by lesser personalities than a prince, 
would never have carried a nineteenth-century sportsman 
on a good scenting-day over one of our best countries. 


‘His strength would be exhausted before he had gone ten 
minutes, by the increased pace at which he must be called 
upon to travel, but to which his breeding would be quite 
unequal. . . . If ridden close to the hounds he would be 
powerless and dangerous before he had gone across half a 
dozen Leicestershire enclosures.’ 


By way of meeting the demand for increased pace in 
hunters, called for by the vast improvement of hounds, 
‘Nimrod’ was fond of recommending thoroughbred 
blood ; and, if a pure-bred one was impossible, his advice 
was to get a horse as nearly clean-bred as possible. 
Good breeding is just as essential now as it was then; 
but in every generation of horses since ‘Nimrod’s’ day 
there has been some improvement—minute, perhaps, but 
still an improvement. The supply has expanded with 
the demand ; so that for one good weight-carrier in his 
time we can count thirty or forty to-day. Farmers and 
breeders in England and Ireland who devote attention 
to hunters have found that it pays to breed from good 
mares. The ideal Leicestershire hunter, ‘sixteen hands, 
up to. the weight of a man in full bloom, sired by a 
thoroughbred, and with a dam whose pedigree has 
scarcely a suspicion of stain,’ will always fetch his full 
value; and 300 guineas is a frequent price for a really 
good mount. The cream of the well-bred, fast-galloping, 
and free-jumping horses will fetch double that sum. In 
the shires the modern master of hounds mounts his hunt- 
servants magnificently ; and Arthur Thatcher and other 
huntsmen have their three horses a day. 

The most successful of the old-time masters also 
considered it of the utmost importance to mount their 
servants efficiently. Meynell himself rode costly animals ; 
and the average price paid by the hard-riding Meltonian 
of ‘Nimrod’s’ time was 200 guineas. In regard to the 
second-horse system, ‘ Nimrod’ tells us that it was brought 
into fashion at the time when Lord Sefton hunted 
Leicestershire, when Jack Raven, a light-weight, and 
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son of the celebrated John Raven, huntsman to the still 
more celebrated Mr Meynell, used to ride in his wake in 
the hunting-field with the thousand-guinea hunters, to 
which Lord Sefton changed his seat at the first convenient 
opportunity. Sir Harry Goodricke, master of the Quorn 
from 1831 to 1835, had eighty couples of hounds in his 
kennel and forty-four hunters in his stables; and 
‘Nimrod’ believes that his predecessors, Lord South- 
ampton, Mr Osbaldeston, and Sir Bellingham Graham, 
even exceeded this measure of establishment. 

For the sake of comparison it may be noted that 
Lord Lonsdale offered fifty-eight hunters when he gave 
up the Quorn mastership in 1898, besides many harness 
horses, hacks, and young horses. That sale ranks as an 
important event in hunting history, as the following 
quotation from the ‘ Field’ will show :— 


‘In July 1898 no little interest was aroused over the sale 
of the Quorn horses, the property of Lord Lonsdale, when 
Lady Lonsdale’s (Adipus, a chestnut gelding by CKdipus, was 
bought by Mr P. Whitaker, of the Oakley, for 760 guineas, 
Bay Prince realising 660 guineas, and Eggshell 680 guineas. 
The average of fifty-four hunters was 2901., the average of 
nineteen of Lord Lonsdale’s being 3807. This, of course, 
brought up a number of reminiscences; and it was remem- 
bered that in 1863 Lord Stamford sold seventy-nine of the 
Quorn horses, realising upwards of 15,060/., or an average of 
about 1901. each, individual bids being 520 guineas, 510 guineas, 
and 460 guineas. Again, in the summer of 1807, Sir G. Heath- 
cote’s hunting-stud was sold at Tattersall’s, when one horse 
brought 360 guineas, while two others realised 310 guineas 
each, another 300 guineas, and three more from 200 guineas 
to 300 guineas. Lord Plymouth would give 700 guineas for a 
hunter ; and in 1863 Mr Chaplin’s hunters brought such long 
prices as 400 guineas, 350 guineas, and 300 guineas, while four- 
teen others realised over 100 guineas each. When Lord Henry 
Bentinck gave up the Burton, in 1864, his hunters brought 
12,4611., the sale taking place on the same day as that ap- 
pointed for the first horse-show held at the Agricultural Hall 
at Islington under Mr Sidney’s management; and in the 
course of the afternoon that gentleman entered the arena to 
announce that the first three horses sold by Lord Henry had 
passed into the hands of Mr Chaplin for 1000U., and he urged 
his hearers to note the fact by way of bearing in mind what 
could be made out of hunter-breeding.’ 

P 2 
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That the hunter has now a more difficult line of country 
to cover than in ‘ Nimrod’s’ day is improbable. Indeed, 
‘ Brooksby,’ in his article on the Quorn in ‘ The Foxhounds 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’ goes so far as to say that 
Leicestershire is easier to ride over than when Mr Coup- 
land was master (1870-1884), and Tom Firr, the greatest 
of modern huntsmen, was in his zenith. 


‘For instance’ (he says), ‘every fence upon the Hoby, 
Brooksby, or Great Dalby lordships—all bullock-feeding land 
—was guarded by an ox-rail, often by one on either side, 
calling for a bold hunter and a determined man to “fly the 
lot.” Of course such essential virtues are in existence now, 
but the same test is seldom applied. At that period ... each 
fence within grazing districts had been “made up” to with- 
stand the heavy bullocks; barbed wire had not been invented, 
and has happily been little used since. But the ox-rails have 
tumbled down; there is little wood forthcoming to replace 
them; and the stake-and-bound hedges remain guileless and 
comparatively easy.’ 


But hunting in Leicestershire has not altered half so 
much as it has in the home counties, where the remorse- 
less march of the builder has produced quite new diffi- 
culties. London and many large towns are encroaching 
further and further on the country-side; and much of 
the land on which our grandfathers used to hunt is 
occupied now by suburban villas and highways. The 
modern Londoner finds it difficult to believe that the 
original Surrey hounds were kept in Bermondsey. At the 
same time Kennington Gorse and Sydenham Common 
were two of the most certain ‘finds’; and Peckham Rye 
and Forest Hill were favourite fixtures with the sporting 
merchants and contemporaries of the immortal Jorrocks. 
All this lends an added interest to Mr H. R. Taylor's 
history of ‘The Old Surrey Foxhounds. The author's 
mournful statement, that ‘the passing of the Old Surrey 
can only be a question of time,’ is, it may be hoped, an 
exaggeration, for the disappearance of one of the few 
tangible links that connect us with Mr Jorrocks will not 
be an agreeable day for hunting. 


The humour of much of Surtees would probably not 
have seemed quite good form to Apperley. But it would 
be both unfair and inappropriate in this place to use 
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‘Nimrod’s’ writing merely as a storehouse for the facts 
which have provided the backbone of what, it may be 
feared, has been a somewhat dry and unadorned com- 
parison of essential details in development. Apperley’s 
‘immortal articles,’ as his great successor, ‘The Druid,’ 
generously calls them, are instinct with a deep love not 
only of hunting, but of sportsmanship in the best sense 
of the word ; and thus their interest is independent of the 
passing of our hasty generations. The two writers may 
be compared to Evelyn and Pepys. You admire the one; 
but you are never tired of listening to the other. 

‘The Druid’ was, in his way, a genius, a man whose 
sympathy with everything in nature was so strong that, 
as a well-known statesman of his day remarked, ‘he can 
even make you feel interested in pigs’; and his breezy, 
disconnected, delightful pages have a great share in that 
golden age of hunting-literature which may be said to 
extend from 1830 to 1860. He preserved that racy 
phraseology in which huntsmen of the prime, like old 
Will Goodall, would describe how the pack ‘screamed 
over the fallows’; how, after ‘a blazing hour,’ they ‘ blew 
him up in the open, or ‘raced into him and ate him’ on 
the hills. His intense understanding of these men gives 
a strength and colour to his work that is no other's, for 
they knew they could talk to him quite freely and never 
be misunderstood. Jem Hills, for instance, gives him an 
unanswerable explanation of his capacities: ‘I had four 
brothers with hounds ; we were by an earth-stopper from 
a huntsman’s daughter, so we couldn’t be better bred.’ 
Dick Christian’s ‘lecture’ is another extraordinary in- 
stance of the same fidelity to type; and the death of 
Tom Sebright is as touching a picture as all sporting 
literature can show. ‘Don’t you see them?’ he said to 
his daughter. ‘They’re all round my bed. There’s old 
Bluecap and Shiner, and Bonny Lass wagging her stern.’ 
‘No, no, father, she replied, ‘you’re mistaken.’ ‘Ah! 
they’ve gone now. Strange, isn’t it, I should see them so 
plain?’ He never saw them again. For him, as for Will 
Goodall, they could only ‘swell that strange, mournful 
requiem which arose from the kennel, and fairly thrilled 
through the mourners as the hearse moved away.’ 

There had, of course, been occasional writings on the 
chase long before ‘Nimrod.’ ‘The Maister of Game,’ for 
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instance, is a manuscript attributed to Edward de Langley, 
son of Edward III; and the ‘Boke of St Albans’ was 
written before 1486. Yet of all these early efforts, only 
William Somerville’s fine poem ‘The Chase’ (1735) and 
Peter Beckford’s ‘Thoughts on Hunting’ (1781) can really 
be said to have survived. Nearer to ‘Nimrod’s’ own day 
was Vyner's ‘ Notitia Venatica’ (1847), a storehouse of 
those minutize of: hunting which Delmé Radcliffe, master 
of the Hertfordshire, and author of ‘ The Noble Science,’ 
expressly relegates to ‘the-servants’ hall or the saddle- 
room. Then there was Thomas Smith, master of the 
Craven and the Pytchley, with his Diary and his ‘Life 
of a Fox’; and John Mills with his ‘ Life of a Foxhound’; 
and Surtees with the ‘ Handley Cross’ volumes, that are 
still popular in every country-house smoking-room. A 
full decade later came ‘The Druid,’ who is far better than 
any of his successors, even if you count among them a 
Whyte-Melville, an Anthony Trollope, or a ‘ Brooksby.’ 
But ‘Nimrod’ held, and still holds, a place of his own. 
Apperley had a consciousness not only of his own dignity, 
but of the dignity of literature. He might not have been 
able, as was said of Beckford, to ‘ bag a fox in Greek, find 
a hare in Latin, inspect his kennels in Italian, and direct 
the economy of his stables in exquisite French. He 
might not have treated the practical and business side 
of the subject so exhaustively as Vyner. But he wrote 
precisely what the average hunting-man wanted to read, 
and he wrote it in good English. He introduced, for the 
first time, that personal touch which rouses the imagina- 
tion as nothing else can; and he kindled a direct and 
lasting interest in sport because he loved to be in the 
first flight himself, and wrote of what he himself had 
done and felt. 

‘ Nimrod’s’ work remains, perhaps, the most: quoted 
of any hunting-literature, because it breathes. the very 
atmosphere of the hunting-fields he knew; because we 
can still see, with him, ‘at least two hundred well-mounted 
men’ eager for sport at the covert-side, and follow them, 
too heedless of the ery, ‘"Ware hounds!’ as they dash 
to the front in their anxiety to get well away. At the 
first check, after a terrific burst of nineteen minutes, 
only fourteen are near the huntsman. At the flooded 
Whissendine ‘seven take the water in their stride, three 
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stop short, and three find themselves in the middle of it. 
At the kill in the large grass-field Osbaldeston’s ‘ who- 
whoop!’ is echoing as far as Cottesmore, ay, farther 
still; and the brave sound of it has not. yet fallen into 
silence. 

Small wonder that many who read those stirring pages 
must fall to. asking whether, in the. twentieth century, our 
horses and our hounds are really as stout, as fast, as:high- 
couraged as were these; our first-flight men as dashing 
and as hard to stop as the magnificent performers of 
whom ‘Nimrod’ wrote. Some of us may well feel, as‘one 
of them did, that ‘the pace is too good to enquire.’ . But 
all who care for hunting must recognise that, though 
times be different now, the iarge, open-air, honest spirit 
of the thing is with us still, as it was sixty or a hundred 
years ago. Compromises may be necessary ; crowds may 
be greater and less amenable to suggestion than of yore; 
farmers may be poorer for the moment; masters may be 
faced with difficulties that may seem to them harder 
than any problems ever faced before; but it remains 
true that there are no dangers in the hunting future 
which hunting-men themselves cannot at once remove. 
The royal buckhounds are a thing of the past; but'so is 
pigeon-shooting at Hurlingham; and so is many another 
form of sport in which our ancestors saw little harm. 
The spots that modern humanitarians can find in the fair 
fame of hunting can easily be wiped out by those who 
love the sport for what is best in it, and never ask that 
its abuses should remain. A frank recognition, on the 
one hand, that the growing expenses of a pack cannot be 
thrown upon the shoulders of a few, and, on the other, 
that. the interests of many more are now concerned in 
hunting than was ever the case in previous generations, 
will be enough to keep the sport at the high level 
‘Nimrod’ knew, and to base it upon foundations still 
wider and deeper than any he had ever contemplated. 
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Art. X—THE HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET. 


1. La Jeunesse de la Grande Mademoiselle. By ‘ Arvéde 
Barine.’ Paris: Hachette, 1901. 

2. La Société francaise au XVII’ Siecle. Two vols. By 
Victor Cousin. Paris: Didier, 1858. 

3. Précieux et Précieuses. By C. L. Livet. Paris: Didier, 
1859. 

4. Mémoire pour servir & U' Histoire de la Société Polie en 
France. By P. L. Roederer. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1835. 

5. Les Historiettes de Tallemant des Réaux. Nine vols. 


Paris: Techener, 1854-60. 


IF it is true that imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, 
there are not a few who would willingly dispense with 
it. When tricks of manner, gesture, or language, or even 
a particular habit of mind, are repeated by the admiring 
disciple, it is trying to the temper ; and to be haunted by 
an echo has been known to disturb the equilibrium of the 
brain. To become the creator of a school, whether of 
manners, of conduct, or of taste, might seem at first sight 
a position to be coveted ; but for a man to behold his face 
with gratification in a glass it is necessary that the mirror 
should be unflawed; and so rarely is this the case with 
the human reflector that the reproduction is uncomfort- 
ably apt to assume the semblance of a caricature. The 
traits inviting the skill of the copyist are, besides, not 
those of which the possessor is most proud; and, though 
viewed with indulgence when unique, if multiplied indefi- 
nitely they may fail to meet with toleration, and the 
original may be included with his imitators in a common 
anathema. 

Amongst those to a certain extent damned bysuccess, so ~ 
far as the general public is concerned, were the reformers 
of French society in the seventeenth century, whose 
successors were pilloried by Moliére in the ‘ Précieuses 
Ridicules.’ There might have seemed little danger that 
Madame de Rambouillet and her friends would be con- 
founded with the pedants and prudes, drawn chiefly from 
the middle class, at whom the satire of the dramatist was 
directed. The frequenters of the celebrated Hétel assisted 
at the performance; and its mistress, far from resenting 
any implied censure, took the wiser part of associating her- 
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self cordially with the author in the chastisement bestowed 
upon those who had vulgarised her work. But in later 
times there has been a tendency to exaggerate the close- 
ness of the connexion between the pioneers of the move- 
ment and the men and women who afterwards brought it 
into disrepute. 

Madame de Rambouillet had good reason to complain 
of her clumsy copyists. If the reform she inaugurated 
lent itself with special facility to travesty, it is none the 
less curious to contrast subsequent developments with 
the spirit and atmosphere prevailing in her salon. ‘On 
n’y parle pas savamment, wrote Chapelain to Balzac, 
‘mais on y parle raisonnablement, et il n’y a pas lieu du 
monde ov il y eut plus de bon sens et moins de pédanterie’; 
whilst Tallemant des Réaux, whose accounts of men and 
things cannot be accused of good nature, after describing 
the Hotel as the scene of the diversions of the Princesse de 
Condé and the Cardinal de la Valette, adds, ‘ C’étoit le 
rendezvous de ce qu'il y avoit de plus galant & la cour, et 
de plus poli parmi les beaux esprits du siécle.’ With 
regard to the influence upon literature of the earliest 
précieuses, M. Brunetiére may be accepted as an authority. 
Being women, he says, and women of the world, they 
eaused the writer to shake off the dust of his library, 
freed literature from pedanticism, and rendered it, from 
having been almost purely erudite, mondaine. Had it 
been otherwise, had the later précieuses been the legitimate 
representatives of Madame de Rambouillet and her dis- 
ciples, it may safely be asserted that the Hétel would not 
have exercised such an ascendency over contemporaries, 
both of rank and of letters, nor have accomplished the 
feat summarised by M. Livet in the saying, ‘Y naquit 
lesprit de conversation.’ 

As to the magnitude of the service thus rendered to the 
world opinions will vary. Those who hold, with Steven- 
son, that the first duty of a man and his chief business 
in life is to talk, will naturally appraise it at a higher 
rate than will the adherents of Carlyle’s gospel of silence. 
It is certain that the frequenters of the Hétel would have 
agreed with Stevenson. Talking was their business, their 
profession ; one might almost believe that in their opinion 
facts, feelings, sentiments, passions, existed primarily 
that they might be discussed, might furnish an oppor- 
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tunity for that species of conversation, graceful, epigram- 
matic, spirituel, carried by them to so high a degree of 
excellence. Talking, if not for talking’s sake yet for 
something very like it, conversation as an end and not 
merely as a means towards an end, had its beginning, so 
far as France was concerned, at this time. The conscious 
cultivation ofthe. verbal medium, the -studied -use of 
spoken language, was then introduced; the inter-com- 
munication, of set purpose, of a diversity of speakers 
became, for the first time, a habit; grace and brilliance of 
expression, the art of repartee and retort, of argument and 
discussion, were sedulously practised; and the salon was 
a field where lances were broken in a tournament of wit. 
Nor is it too much to claim for Madame de Rambouillet 
that, if she did not actually create social intercourse as it 
came to be understood in the Paris of the first half of the 
seventeenth century, she was the most eminent of its 
reformers. At her house the barriers hitherto set up 
between the aristocracy of the brain and the aristocracy 
of rank and race were broken down; and the Hotel, whilst 
remaining in a sense unique, became the model upon 
which hundreds of such meeting-places were, successfully 
or unsuccessfully, moulded. 

To have carried on the work, had it been already 
begun, would have required gifts of no common order. 
To initiate and almost, so to speak, to invent a totally 
novel system and scheme of social life implies something 
approaching to genius. The achievement was sufficiently 
remarkable to render it interesting to enquire into the 
methods used to effect it, and to examine the means by 
which the Hétel, from a mere private salon, was trans- 
formed into what Saint-Simon calls ‘un tribunal de juge- 
ment redoutable au monde et & la cour.’ 

If the achievement was remarkable, the time was 
favourable for its performance. When the Hdtel -de 
Rambouillet opened its doors, in or about the year 1613, 
Henri-Quatre had been in his grave some three years; 
and with him had passed away a certain phase of French 
life. During his reign, says M. Cousin, the country had 
been great. Strength had abounded, but grace had been 
absent and good taste unknown. The profession of arms 
being considered the one worthy field for ambition, the 
qualities adapted to win military success had become of 
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disproportionate value, while manners and conduct had 
alike suffered. Delicacy and refinement were not attri- 
butes to be cultivated on the battlefield; and coarseness 
was in fashion. 

A reaction, however, was setting in. With the death 
of the great soldier, men were beginning to question the 
accepted axiom that fighting was the principal end of life ; 
to ask themselves whether they existed for no. other 
object than to practise the soldier's art, and to cast 
glances of regret backward to the Court of the Valois 
kings, invested in the eyes of a later generation with a 
certain glamour, and where, in spite of its corruption, 
refinement and intellectual brilliance had not been lack- 
ing. Weary of a purely animal life, diversified chiefly by 
war or by fierce theological strife, a portion of the world 
of Paris was, if still half-consciously, seeking a new 
frame upon which existence might be shaped. And a 
model answering to the craving had been afforded by the 
‘Astrée’ of Honoré d’Urfé. The admiration excited by 
that long-drawn-out and tedious romance can only be 
explained by the fact that it supplied a want widely and 
strongly felt—the want of a fresh ideal. According to 
<Arvéde Barine,’ ‘Le grand mérite d’Honoré d’Urfé a 
été de présenter a ses contemporains dans “1]’Astrée” un 
miroir intelligent de leurs aspirations confuses. He did 
his generation the inestimable service of interpreting it 
to itself. If the world he portrayed was artificial and 
unreal, it nevertheless suggested a possibility with which 
both men and women were eager to close, and offered an 
escape from the sensuality of the Court, the roughness of 
the battlefield, and the bitterness of polemical animosity. 

It was the ‘ Astrée,’ the first two parts of which had 
appeared by 1610, that paved the way for Madame de 
Rambouillet’s great experiment. What was imperatively 
demanded, if a social reformation was to be effected, 
was a new departure, the creation of a fresh standard, 
the voluntary adoption of a rule or ideal of conduct and 
manners serving to attract those who, disgusted with the 
license of the palace and the street, were developing a 
taste for pleasures appealing to the intellect and the 
brain. A rallying point for the innovators was required; 
and it was supplied by the famous Hétel. With a cor- 
rectness of intuition proved by her unparalleled success, 
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Madame de Rambouillet gauged and met the necessities 
of the moment in ministering to the need, blindly felt, 
of exchanging ideas. ‘Je me figure,’ says M. Roederer, 
‘. .. que jamais on n’eut autant besoin de se parler, en 
France ni ailleurs, qu’éa cette époque.’ The need sprang 
from a variety of causes. Whilst more impersonal 
matters called for discussion, the relations of the sexes 
were likewise undergoing a change; women were being 
admitted to a footing of equality with men; and, with 
the alteration of the terms upon which they had hitherto 
stood, the necessity for verbal expression was accentuated. 
Where plain speech was forbidden many words were 
required to produce full comprehension of what it was 
desired to convey. To quote M. Roederer again, ‘ Plus les 
meeurs sont chastes et réservées, plus il faut de conversa- 
tion pour se faire entendre d’un sexe al’autre. La licence 
est brusque, le cynicisme laconique.’ 

At the Hétel de Rambouillet an opportunity, unattain- 
able elsewhere, was provided for this species of conver- 
sation; and there were many eager to avail themselves 
of it. That its mistress was accorded, during more 
than a generation, undisputed supremacy in her own 
sphere, is not only evidence of the gratitude she evoked, 
but a tribute to the tact and skill with which, having begun 
the work, she was able to carry it on. Under the roof of 
a woman unassailed by any breath of slander, the reform 
of morals and that of manners were combined; the 
vague desire for intellectual, social, and spiritual develop- 
ment found a voice; and the cultivation of the mind and 
the purification of language and life went on together. 
If, as was inevitable, success could be but partial; if, 
as the century advanced, the Court of the ‘ Roi Soleil’ 
replaced that of Henri-Quatre, a second Court existed for 
the future. To it intellectual superiority, grace, force of 
character, purity of life, refinement of speech and habits, 
were the passports, neither absence of rank nor diver- 
gence in creed or politics being permitted to serve as 
causes of exclusion. Such was the position occupied by 
the Hétel; and such it continued to be while ministers 
rose and fell, faction displaced faction, and wars were 
waged. What were the methods used to maintain its 
eminence ? 

The general conditions rendering possible the creation 
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of such a centre have been indicated. But the triumph 
was undoubtedly won by Madame de Rambouillet’s 
personal influence. Of the authority and weight she 
enjoyed, Mademoiselle de Scudéry, under the transparent 
veil she adopted in depicting the society of her day, has, 
in ‘le Grand Cyrus,’ given an account. 


‘Il n’y a personne en toute la cour qui ait quelque esprit et 
quelque vertu qui n’aille chez elle. Rien n’est trouvé beau si 
elle ne l’a approuvé; il ne vient pas méme un étranger qui ne 
veuille pas voir Cléomire et lui rendre hommage.’ 


If her success was phenomenal, she was not without 
certain qualifications fitting the possessor to be the leader 
of the enterprise. Of an old race, a marquise in her own 
right, and connected by blood and marriage with many 
of the great houses of Italy and France, she could afford 
better than a woman of more uncertain position to dis- 
regard distinctions of class and rank ; nor was there any 
danger that she would incur the suspicion of adopting an 
original mode of life because the paths frequented by the 
courtier and the noble were not open to her. If the 
Hdtel de Rambouillet, rather than the Louvre, was the 
scene of her triumphs, it was well known that preference, 
not necessity, dictated the choice. Nor did personal gifts 
fail to supplement the advantages of birth and position. 
Possessing in a singular degree the power of attracting 
affection, she retained to the end as a lover the husband 
she had married as a child of eleven ; and it would almost 
appear that, in spite of her virtues and her superiority, 
she had no enemy. Cultivated, highly educated, and 
accomplished, she added to her other acquirements the 
invaluable art of disarming criticism by a skilful conceal- 
ment of her knowledge. ‘Elle n’ignore presque rien de 
ce qui mérite d’étre scu,’ says Mademoiselle de Scudéry, 
continuing her panegyric; ‘mais elle le scait sans faire 
semblant de le savoir.’ 

Segrais points to another important attribute when 
he calls attention to her absence of prejudice—‘elle ne 
scavoit ce que c’étoit que prendre parti.’ Her guests, of 
. whatever colour their principles or political creed, and 
whether liked or disliked in high quarters, received an 
equal welcome; and that her house was recognised as a 
meeting-place for men of opposite opinions is shown by 
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a story giving likewise the key to the means she used to 
preserve its character. In earlier days Richelieu had been 
counted amongst her intimates ; and the Cardinal’s good- 
will had been displayed by the appointment of M. de 
Rambouillet to the post of ambassador at Madrid. But 
the minister was not of the number of thse who give 
and expect nothing in return; and it was presently 
discreetly intimated to the ambassador’s wife that the 
service already rendered would be repaid, and the future 
advancement of the Marquis ensured, should the Cardinal 
be kept informed of the intrigues carried on by those of the 
frequenters of the Hétel who were hostile to his govern- 
ment. In spite of the issues at stake, Madame de Ram- 
bouillet was frank and explicit in her refusal to perform the 
office required of her. She did not believe, she told the 
Cardinal’s intermediary, that the intrigues he suspected 
were in progress; but in any case she would be ill-fitted 
to play the spy. Besides, she added courteously, all the 
world was so well acquainted with the affection she bore 
his Eminence that none would venture to speak ill of 
him in her presence. The argument was unanswerable; 
but it was nevertheless noted that no further promotion 
was bestowed upon the Marquis. His wife’s fashion of 
dealing with a difficult situation is an example of the 
tact and loyalty essential if men of varying views were 
to feel themselves at ease in her house. 

Not only in the case of divergent politics, but in the 
still more difficult matter of religion, she preserved the 
same attitude ; and it was perhaps her greatest triumph 
that, at a date when the memory of St Bartholomew 
interposed a sanguinary bar between Protestant and 
Catholic, the adherents of the rival faiths were accus- 
tomed to meet in peace and amity under her roof, and 
there found a common intellectual bond of union. Whilst 
she and her family were ardent Catholics, men such as 
Conrart, first permanent secretary of the Academy and 
acutely conscious of the disadvantage attending his 
Protestantism, were included amongst her friends; an- 
other Protestant, the Marquis de Montausier, was for 
many years on terms of affectionate intimacy with her, 
before he smoothed the way to his marriage with her 
daughter by embracing Catholicism. Without this inde- 
pendence of party spirit, peculiarly rare at the time, it 





would have been impossible, as M. Cousin points out, 
for Madame de Rambouillet to carry her work to a 
successful issue. 

In enumerating her qualifications, her humeur enjouée 
must also be taken into account. Purely intellectual 
pursuits, undiluted superiority, ‘would have been a too 
abrupt transition for men and women accustomed to 
the round of amusement which is habitual in Court 
life. But Madame de Rambouillet’s natural gaiety and 
love of pleasure prevented her salon from assuming 
the austere character by which some of those whom she 
desired to attract thither would have been repelled. 
Pastimes of all kinds alternated with the conversation 
forming its special feature ; young and old found enter- 
tainment; practical jokes were not unknown; and the 
celebrated Chambre Bleue, in spite of its academic renown, 
was well acquainted with laughter. 

It may have been, in some sort, an assistance to her 
work—although the fact remains a curious one—that, 
leader of the intellectual life of Paris as she was, Madame 
de Rambouillet’s talents would seem to have been rather 
social than literary ; nor is there any evidence that she 
was possessed of uncommon brilliancy. The writing of 
verses, for instance, was an almost universal accomplish- 
ment amongst the cultivated men and women of the 
day; but the few of her compositions that are preserved 
are certainly not above, if they do not fall below, the 
level of the average vers de société; and her recorded 
sayings are rare. Such an absence of mental pre-emi- 
nence serves to accentuate the qualities of sympathy, 
critical appreciation, and charm, by means of which her 
task was accomplished and her predominance in her 
chosen domain secured. More important than all was 
the gift indicated by ‘Arvéede Barine’ as the génie de 
maittresse de maison. It is only when reckoning up the 
social centres where this attribute is wanting in the 
woman presiding over them that one perceives how rare 
is this qualification for acting hostess. It is one for 
which others might be readily bartered; and it was, 
when all is said, the groundwork and the explanation of 
Madame de Rambouillet’s astonishing success. 

When her scheme first took shape, she had on her 
side the almost indispensable attribute of youth. Early 
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in life she had decided that the Louvre held no attrac- 
tion for her. Nothing there, she said, amused her, save 
the spectacle of the crowd that loved to resort to it and 
the bad order maintained. Other accounts attribute her 
withdrawal to disgust at the prevailing immorality of the 
Court. Whatever may have caused her to forgo the dis- 
tractions offered by the palace, she was in no wise in- 
clined to lead the life of a recluse, and quickly formed 
the design of creating a rival court of her own. 

The initial step in the execution of her project was 
to provide the material framework favourable to its 
realisation; and in nothing more than in her grasp 
of this necessity was her intelligence displayed. Strange 
as it may appear, there had hitherto existed no such 
thing as an apartment set aside for the reception of 
guests. They paid their respects to the mistress of 
the house in whatever part of it she might choose to 
be found; and ‘Arvéde Barine’ is justified in asserting 
that the recognition by Madame de Rambouillet of 
the need of definite arrangements in these matters 
marked an epoch in the history of French society. It 
is not easy to acknowledge originality in ideas so univer- 
sally accepted as to have become matters of course; but 
it is an incontestable fact that, when, dissatisfied with 
the capabilities of her old residence, the Hotel Pisani, she 
caused it to be pulled down to make way for one better 
suited to her schemes, no architect was forthcoming who 
proved equal to producing the design she desired to see 
carried out; and in the end it was she herself who, after 
prolonged meditation, calling for paper and ink, sketched 
the plan of staircase, salon, and connecting apartments, 
which were to prove so admirably adapted for the purpose 
she had in view. On the central room, named from the 
colour of the hangings the Chambre Bleue, the utmost 
care was expended. No detail was overlooked. The 
grouping of the company was assisted by a judicious 
arrangement of screens; the amount of light to be 
admitted from the long windows, reaching from the 
floor to the ceiling and affording a view of the garden 
beyond, was heedfully regulated; the number of seats 
affording accommodation for guests was strictly limited. 
Flowers, books, and objects of art were introduced, and 
the apartment became a species of secular sanctuary. 
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Within this temple of letters assembled almost daily 
all that was most brilliant in the intellectual world of 
Paris, as well as many of those belonging to the Court 
life eschewed by its mistress. The regency had succeedéd 
to the rough license of the preceding reign; the dullness 
of the Court of Louis XIII followed; but changes of 
government were of little account at the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet. Kings might come and go; the rule of Richelieu 
might be exchanged for that of Mazarin; but for thirty 
years, until domestic grief and public convulsions com- 
bined to break up the charmed circle, the Hétel held its 
own. And thirty years is as long a reign as any woman 
can fairly expect to enjoy. 

For a whole generation the gatherings continued in 
the Chambre Bleue. Thither came authors to submit 
their compositions to the judgment of the assembled 
critics; there verses were composed, generally in praise 
of some idol of the moment; plays were performed and 
pleasant pastimes devised; friendships were formed and 
cemented, and love—talked about. For it is not the least 
curious part of the history of the great Hétel that where- 
as love-making, in more or less realistic fashion, was 
@ prominent and omnipresent feature of contemporary 
life, it was, if not excluded, consistently relegated, under 
Madame de Rambouillet’s auspices, to the second place. 


‘L’amour en effet était banni de l’Hétel de Rambouillet’ 
(asserts M. Cousin categorically), ‘tous les contemporains sont 
unanimes sur ce point. II] y régnait seulement cette noble et 
gracieuse galanterie qui, sans rien cofiter a4 la vertu, fait la 
douceur et le charme de la vie humaine. On y faisait la cour 
aux dames, mais une cour & la fois enjouée et respectueuse. 
De la bien de tendres amitiés et nulle intrigue. Pour une 
femme, étre recue chez Madame de Rambouillet était un 
brevet d’honneur.’ (‘La Société frangaise,’ i, 353.) 


Doubtless the account is in the main true. But, as 
‘ Arvéde Barine’ observes, nothing is created, not even a 
salon, without sacrifices; and Madame de Rambouillet 
must have been driven to relax the severity of her 
principles at times, since we do not find that her next- 
door neighbour in the Rue Saint-Thomas-du-Louvre, 
Madame de Chevreuse, was excluded from the Hoéel, 
although, according to the Cardinal de Retz, ‘no woman 
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ever had a greater contempt for what are called scruples 
and duty’; nor are we told that Madame de Longueville, 
perhaps the most attractive woman of her day, was 
denied entrance when she laid her heart at the feet: of 
the cold-blooded philosopher, de La Rochefoucauld. But 
the Duchess was a princess of the blood; and as for 
Madame de Chevreuse, she was not permitted to carry 
on her intrigues within the precincts of the Hétel, which, 
in the case of so great a lady, was perhaps all that could 
be expected. 

It is said to have taken Madame de Rambouillet ten 
years to bring her salon to perfection. During those 
years an invaluable auxiliary was growing up at her 
side. Julie d’Angennes, her favourite daughter, was five 
years old when the experiment was inaugurated, and must 
have been one of the children with whom the Cardinal 
de la Valette was wont to play. For parents brought 
their little sons and daughters to the Hétel that they 
might grow up versed in its precepts, bred in its laws; 
and there they too found a welcome, now interrupting 
the serious converse of their elders by their ‘ gentil babil,’ 
now no doubt joining in the amusements provided for 
the latter, until they were ready to take their place 
amongst the regular frequenters of the salon. Childhood 
was not unduly prolonged in the seventeenth century. ‘Or 
ca, ma grandmaman, said Julie’s own little daughter to 
Madame de Rambouillet, ‘parlons d’affaires d’état, & cette 
heure que j'ai cing ans’; and it cannot have been long 
before the Princesse Julie, as she was called, took the 
place in her mother’s salon to be occupied by her until, 
at thirty-eight, she gave her tardy consent to become the 
wife of the faithful lover of thirteen years. 

After the hostess herself, Julie was the life and soul 
of the Hétel. It was the fashion amongst her mother’s 
guests to adore her; and, without conspicuous beauty, 
she reigned supreme. Never, says M. Cousin, had any 
woman awakened so many passions, ideal and real— 
passions that she had the rare talent of converting into 
tender and substantial friendships. Never since Helen, 
asserts Tallemant des Réaux, had a woman’s praises been 
so sung, ‘La Guirlande de Julie’ containing a series of 
madrigals in her honour, contributed by the whole circle 
of her mother’s poetical guests. Yet, in spite of the 
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adoration lavished upon her, Julie knew how to play her 
part so as to avoid exciting a jealousy dangerous to the 
peace of the salon. ‘Comme son cceour n’était troublé 
par aucun sentiment particulier, elle suffisait et répondait 
a toutes les affections’; whilst Mademoiselle de Scudéry, 
in the portrait introduced into ‘le Grand Cyrus,’ describes 
her ‘ tendresse générale pour tous ceux qui s’attachent a la 
voir.’ A gay and friendly liking was at the service of her 
lovers; and with this each was perforce compelled to be 
content. Add to this light-hearted spirit of camaraderie, 
grace, charm, wit, and a love of pleasure so keen that she 
was never known to suffer from so much as a cold when 
any diversion was on foot, and it will be seen that the 
Princesse’ Julie was precisely the coadjutor required by 
her mother. 

Round the figures of these two the rest of the hetero- 
geneous company are grouped, scarcely a name of note 
being absent from the list. Some fill posts of honour in 
the inner shrine of the temple, the Chambre Bleue; some 
belong, so to speak, to the fringe of the company. There 
are those to whom it had become a daily and indispens- 
able place of resort; others repaired thither fitfully and 
at such times as their various avocations or professions 
allowed. As the earlier visitors at the Hétel were 
thinned by death, a constant stream of new-comers filled 
the gaps. Guests already admitted to intimacy obtained 
permission to introduce their friends; the fame of the 
Hé6tel spread; and admission became an honour to. be 
coveted. It was also a privilege demanding a certain 
amount of preparation. ‘Apprenez a parler,’ said some 
one to the elder Marquis de Montausier when, making 
use of some verbal vulgarism, he had begged for an 
introduction, ‘et puis je vous ménerai.’ 

To form a conception of the singularly comprehensive 
nature of the company it is only necessary to glance at 
some few of the figures that stand out amongst the throng, 
and are representative of the groups which mingled, 
sinking their differences of class, creed, and politics, 
in the Chambre Bleue, and submitted to its influence. 
In the opinion of her biographer it was due to the 
Hotel that la Grande Mademoiselle was not a ‘mousque- 
taire en jupon. The Princesse de Condé, Henri-Quatre’s 
latest love, assisted at the inauguration of the salon and 
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brought her son and daughter, the Duc d’Enghien and 
the future Duchesse de Longueville, to take their earliest 
lessons in social arts at the Hétel. Returning to his old 
haunts in the first flush of his military glory, the young 
Duke was found laying his laurels at the feet of Marthe 
de Vigean, educated in the same atmosphere, but so 
imperfectly penetrated by its spirit that she preferred 
the cloister to the world without the man she loved. 
His sister, too, retained the place she had won as a child 
when she had listened to the stories invented for her 
amusement by the Princesse Julie, remaining one of the 
most conspicuous guests, with the blue eyes, fair hair, and 
languid and melancholy grace that her contemporaries 
were sO unanimous in naming angelic; but, like her 
brother, she was to forget the precepts enjoined at the 
Hotel and to consider the world lost for the sake of the 
Duc de La Rochefoucauld. 

Amongst the other great ladies most at home in the 
Hotel was the Marquise de Sablé, to whom M. Victor 
Cousin has devoted a volume. A daughter of M. de 
Souvré, gowverneur to the young Louis XIII, she had 
been bred up in the atmosphere of the palace, and became 
the close friend of Julie dAngennes. Angélique Paulet, 
in some respects even more prominent, was of bourgeois 
birth. Nicknamed ‘la Lionne,’ by reason, explains Talle- 
mant, of her ardour, her courage, her pride, her bright 
eyes, and her too golden hair, since the day when, as a 
red-headed child, playing the part of Arion and mounted 
on a dolphin, she had made her début at the ballet per- 
formed at the Court of Henri-Quatre, she had been a 
foremost figure at the palace and elsewhere, and is said 
to have counted amongst her lovers not only princes of 
the blood, but the King himself. Tallemant, in his 
account of her early days, gives her credit for a jeunesse 
orageuse; but Mademoiselle de Scudéry and, on her 
authority and that of other contemporaries, M. Cousin 
assert that her fair fame had remained untarnished. 
At all events, from the time she became intimate at the 
Hétel de Rambouillet, not Tallemant himself has a word 
to say against her; and she remained until the death of 
its mistress her inseparable companion. 

To turn to the frequenters of the Chambre Bleue who 
have left behind them a literary reputation, amongst the 
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earliest of them was the old poet Malherbe, well known 
as the writer of the lovely lines in memory of Made- 
moiselle du Perier :— 


‘ Elle étoit du monde, ov les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin; 
Kt Rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin.’ 


Subjugated no less than younger men by 


‘ Cette belle bergére & qui les destinées 
Sembloient avoir gardé mes derniéres années,’ 


Malherbe laid a not uncontested claim to have conferred 
upon Madame de Rambouillet the name of Arthénice— 
an anagram of her own—by which she came to be widely 
known. ‘Ah, madame, he told her, ‘I have found you 
the most beautiful name in the world,’ going on to com- 
plain that his pupil, Racan, had stolen and appropriated 
it. ‘I wish I had been killed!’ he said on another occa- 
sion, when a gun, accidentally discharged at the Hétel, 
had come near to causing the catastrophe. ‘I am old; 
I have lived long enough; and they might have done me 
the honour of believing that M. de Rambouillet had had 
me slain.’ Ménage too was there, engaged like Malherbe 
—who was accused in his more simple moods of naming 
a rose ‘l'oeil de printemps ’—in sowing the seeds of future 
preciosity. ‘Il me semble, madame,’ he observed senten- 
tiously to Madame de Sévigné, ‘que selon les régles de 
notre langue,’ she had been guilty of an errorin grammar. 
‘Vous direz comme il vous plaira, replied the culprit 
impenitently, ‘mais pour moy je croirois avoir de la barbe 
si je disois autrement.’ At the Hétel the pedant doubtless 
found pupils more submissive. 

And there was Voiture—Voiture whom nobody could 
approve, and yet who had become indispensable at the 
Hé6tel; Voiture, with his brilliance and his insolence, his 
bitter tongue, his ill temper and his charm, who, with the 
two-edged sword of his wit, had cut his way to the front. 
More than any other guest, he was representative of the 
democratic and intellectual side of the ‘petite cour de 
Rambouillet.’ It would scarcely have been itself without 
him. Yet his admission must have been one of the 
sacrifices made by its mistress to her salon. The son of 
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®& wine merchant, the young littérateur had chanced to 
meet M. de Chaudebonne, already at home at the Hétel, 
who recognised at once the quality and capacities of his 
new acquaintance. ‘Vous estes un trop galant homme 
pour demeurer dans la bourgeoisie,’ he told him ; ‘il faut 
que je vous en tire.’ 

He redeemed his promise by presenting Voiture at the 
Chambre Bleue; and Voiture never forgot what he owed 
to an introduction marking an epoch in his life. ‘Depuis 
que M. de Chaudebonne m’a re-engendré avec Madame et 
Mademoiselle de Rambouillet,’ he was accustomed to say ; 
and from thenceforth he was rarely absent from his place 
at the Hétel. It was a privilege of which he must often 
have risked the forfeiture. A ‘roi nain’ who passed his 
fifty years in dying—thus he is described by ‘Arvéde 
Barine ’—gay, imprudent, presumptuous, the spoilt child 
of the house, he held his own in spite of all. Irritable and 
charming by turns, vain, moody, familiar to the verge of 
insolence, he must frequently have caused anxiety to a 
hostess. ‘I will give myself to the devil if I understand 
a word of all you have been saying,’ he broke in one day 
when the Marshal d’Albret, indistinct in utterance, had 
been delivering a prolix dissertation; ‘will you always 
talk like that?’ ‘Hé, M. de Voiture,’ protested the 
Marshal good-humouredly, ‘spare your friends a little.’ 
‘Ma foi,’ returned the other, unappeased, ‘I have been 
sparing you so long that I begin to be ennuyé”’ His 
methods of avoiding ennui were not likely to be approved 
by a woman as quick to perceive a lapse in good taste 
and manners as Madame de Rambouillet ; nor can such 
pastimes as his introduction of a bear-leader and two 
bears into the apartment where she sat reading have 
altogether commended themselves to the sense of humour 
of the presiding genius of the place. Even the kindly 
Julie, when once he ventured so far as to kiss her arm, 
bestowed upon him a look which is said to have deprived 
him of any desire to repeat the offence. 

The indulgence he met with was doubtless somewhat 
of the nature of that accorded to the licensed jester. He 
would have been insupportable, the young Duc d’Enghien 
observed, with the contemptuous toleration of the great 
noble for. the roturier, had he belonged to the speaker’s 
own class—‘s’il étoit des nétres’; and, though the 
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partisanship of the young and the merry, the comrade- 
ship between him and the son of the house, may have 
helped to win him forgiveness, the true key to the situa- 
tion is found in the retort made by Madame de Rani- 
bouillet to a gentlernan who had observed to her, with 
a touch of patronage; that, having read a-volume by 
Voiture, he thought it clever—‘ Mais, monsieur,- pensiez 
vous que c’était pour. sa noblesse or pour sa ‘belle taille 
qu’on le recevoit partout?’ ‘To genius Arthénice, like a 
higher power, knew how to be indulgent. 

Amongst her most favoured guests and one whose 
presence, unlike Voiture’s, was attended with no draw- 
backs, was a second dwarf of a very different nature. 
This was Antoine Godeau, afterwards successively Bishop 
of Grasse and of Vence, versifier and priest. It was one 
of the pleasant customs of the Hétel to keep absentees 
informed of all that was going forward there; and 
Julie had duly announced to Voiture the presence of a 
fresh guest. ‘Il y a ici un homme plus petit que vous 
d'une coudée,’ she wrote, ‘et je vous jure mille fois plus 
galant.’ The little cleric soon won his way to all 
hearts. Light-hearted, blithe, simple, affectionate, at 
home whether in a salon or in his provincial diocese, of 
unsullied reputation, devoted both to his friends and to 
his profession, he enjoyed a special popularity in the 
Chambre Bleue; and lamentations were loud when he 
was removed from it by ecclesiastical preferment. He 
had a facile literary gift; and Maucroix, deprecating 
Boileau’s damning verdict, ‘un poéte fort estimable,’ 
pleaded that amongst his verses there were not lacking 
‘de beaux qui lui échappent,’ as it were by accident. 
His zeal for his duties, his blameless life, and his 
genuine piety, set him apart from the fashionable prelates 
of the day. From his place of honourable banishment 
he kept up a correspondence ‘ pieuse et galante’ with his 
old associates ; and one fancies that there must have been 
times when he looked back with involuntary regret to 
the haleyon days when, still unburdened by episcopal 
honours, he shared, as ‘le nain de Julie,’ in all their 
pursuits. Nor would he consent, when at a distance, to 
to be forgotten by his former comrades. 

‘Tl est fort & propos’ (he once wrote to Ménage) ‘que je vous 
remette en mémoire ma petite personne; car je ne veux pas 
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que vous me mettiez au nombre de vos pechéz oubliéz; je 
serois embarrassé dans un trop grand confusion, ou pour 
mieux parler, je serois trop oublié. Songez donc quelque fois 
qu’a deux cens lieiies de Paris il y a un Chartreux mitré qui 
vous estime et qui vous aime, et 4 qui vous avez promis de 
Yamitié. . . . Enfin ne vous souvenez ni de la croix, ni de la 
mitre, mais seulement du nain de Julie.’ 


The denizens of the Hétel were faithful to old loves, and 
there was no danger that the Bishop would be forgotten. 

One more figure should not be overlooked—that of 
Chapelain, poor Chapelain, who had got a reputation 
upon credit, and lost it upon the publication of his great 
work. ‘Le mieux renté de tous les beaux esprits,’ he had 
been pensioned by M. de Longueville during twenty 
years in order that he might enjoy leisure to bring his 
expected poem, ‘La Pucelle,’ to perfection. A _ brilliant 
critic had been mistaken for an original genius. ‘Sa 
conversation, says M. Livet, ‘fit son influence et sa 
reputation ; l'impression de “ La Pucelle” .. . gata tout.’ 
That he himself entertained doubts of his powers is clear. 
‘Je suis peu de chose,’ he told Balzac, ‘ et ce que je fais 
est encore moindre que moi, adding that the world,. 
against his will, persisted in regarding him as a great 
poet. Whether the disclaimer was quite sincere or not, 
the public was not slow to acknowledge its mistake so 
soon as ‘La Pucelle’ appeared. That event, however, 
only occurred in 1654; and at the Hétel he occupied the 
position of a man by whom much has been done but 
from whom infinitely more is expected. Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry had not succeeded in discovering anything 
he did not know; while, referring to the poem still 
unpublished, she described it as deemed by those in a 
position to judge as surpassing Homer’s. In spite of the 
pension bestowed upon him by the descendant of Dunois, 
he was noted for the raggedness of his attire; and, 
though an improvement took piace when he fell under 
the influence of the Hétel, his clothes continued to show 
signs of the wear and tear of years. A true, honourable, 
and trustworthy friend, the ‘ walking caricature’ deserved 
the place he won in the salon; and he shared with 
Conrart the honour of contributing to the foundation of 
the Académie Frangaise. 

It is impossible, in a few pages, to exhaust the list of 
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those most intimately attached to the Hotel; and the 
enumeration of a few names can merely serve to indicate 
how widely representative were the men and women 
belonging to that inner circle. One feature in particular 
of the society gathered round Madame de Rambouillet 
should, however, be noted, namely, the close personal 
relationship existing between its members. They formed 
a species of extended family party, knit together in vary- 
ing degrees of affection and familiarity. What touched 
one, in a sense affected all. Condé’s triumphs, as the 
news of them was brought, were those of a son or a 
brother. When misfortune overtook a comrade, the 
whole Hotel united in sympathy, sharing in a measure in 
the disaster. On the departure of Montausier, weeping, 
to assume the duties of lieutenant-governor in Alsace, it 
was not only Chapelain, most charming of letter-writers, 
but the Princesse Julie, the Mesdemoiselles de Clermont, 
and indeed all his old companions, who kept him informed 
of the doings of the brotherhood. ‘L’Hétel pleure avec le 
Marquis, répond vers s'il écrit vers, se fait guerrier s’il est 
en guerre,’ says M. Livet. 

So the years passed on in their pleasant sequence 
until the inevitable end. Time waits for no man; nor 
are any spared by grief and calamity. Through thirty 
years and more the great Hétel had preserved its pre- 
eminence with Madame de Rambouillet presiding over it. 
Yet how often, if the truth were known, had the heart of 
the woman who thus had won her laurels, during that 
long period of success, been wrung. To mention only the 
disasters of which the world took account—and how 
small a proportion of the defeats suffered upon the hidden 
battlefield of the heart and soul are thus represented !— 
her little son, the Vidame de Mans, had died in 1631, at 
seven years old, of the plague, his mother and his sister, 
the gay and brilliant Princesse Julie, watching in anguish 
beside the child until life was extinct. Fourteen years 
later his elder and sole surviving brother, the Marquis de 
Pisani, Voiture’s boon companion, and regarded by him as 
his other half, found a soldier’s death at Nordlingen, all 
the versifiers of the Hétel vying with one another in 
offering lyrical tributes to the dead. Voiture alone was 
silent, to the amazement of those incapable of compre- 
hending that grief, even at the Hétel de Rambouillet, 
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could be too poignant and too deep-seated to find expres- 
sion in well-turned sentences and graceful verse. The 
defaulter acknowledged that his critics had a right to 
reproach him with his silence. Would to God, he said, it 
were possible to respond to their demands; but for the 
present he could but weep. A mute sorrow was so rare 
that, to the mother at least of the dead, it may have 
carried conviction. Her wound, at any-rate, was beyond 
the reach of help or healing. 

Both her sons had thus been removed by death. Of 
three daughters who had entered the cloister, one, the 
Abbesse d’Yéres, was a constant source of trouble and 
anxiety, if not of disgrace. Of the two sisters who re- 
mained, Julie had been steadfast in refusing to leave her 
mother and make a new life for herself; and it was 
finally at Madame de Rambouillet’s own wish that she 
consented to reward the constancy of her faithful and 
patient lover, Montausier. Yet when she had gone her 
way to her new home, when also the Marquis de Ram- 
bouillet, never a prominent figure, but his wife’s true 
friend throughout the course of their long married life, 
was dead, it scarcely needed the convulsions produced by 
the Fronde to break up the pleasant and joyous company 
who had for more than a generation made the Chambre 
Bleue their meeting-place. A few more years, years of 
failing health and spirits and of the predestined triumph 
of old age, and Paris knew it and its mistress no more. 


There is something peculiarly evanescent about the 
atmosphere appertaining to a social centre such as that 
supplied by the Hétel de Rambouillet. It comes; it goes; 
and for a time its aroma may cling to the old surround- 
ings. But the true essence has passed away, dissolved, or 
diffused abroad, no man can tell whither. The society 
collected by Madame de Rambouillet ceased to exist, nor 
did it leave behind it any legitimate successor. Imitators 
it hadmany. Mademoiselle de Scudéry, clever, cultivated, 
and kindly, industriously strove to fill the gap. In her 
salon men of letters assembled, an occasional guest from 
another sphere recalling from time to time the old dis- 
tinction of the Hétel de Rambouillet. Like others, how- 
ever, with fewer merits, her house remained essentially 
bourgeois. All over Paris salons were multiplying, and 
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were already developing a tendency to confound literary 
taste with pedantry, and culture with affectation. The 
place of the great Hétel remained unfilled. 

It is saddening, after the brilliant procession inces- 
santly passing through it, to picture the Chambre Bleue 
deserted and empty. Or were there times when it was 
still peopled by the shadowy representatives of those, 
living and dead, who had been wont to find their pleasure 
within its walls? Were there nights when Madame de 
Rambouillet, once more displaying her génie de mattresse 
de maison presided, gracious, sympathetic, and wise, over 
a ghostly company? Did Julie—not the Marquise de 
Montausier, learning at Court to connive at Louis XIV’s 
infidelities to her mistress the Queen, but the Princesse 
Julie of old times, blithe, friendly, and cold—flit about, a 
graceful shadow, amongst her adorers? Did Madame de 
Longueville cease for a few hours to concern herself with 
the intrigues of the Fronde and return, melancholy and 
charming, to her former haunts? Was Voiture in his 
accustomed place, discharging, as before, his ‘choice 
venom’? Did Godeau steal an hour from his episcopal 
duties to bestow the blessing of the Church upon his 
friends? Had the aged Malherbe revisited for a brief 
space the place of his predilection? and did Angélique 
Paulet, called unique, leave her grave for a night to 
grace the scene? One may fancy it was so. And then 
the cock will have crowed and the spectres of living and 
dead would vanish in haste, with no leave-taking; Madame 
de Rambouillet remaining the last in her empty room, to 
repeat, it may be, the epitaph she is said to have com- 
posed for herself :— 

‘Icy gist Arthénice, exempte des rigueurs 
Dont la rigueur du sort I’a toujours poursuivie. 
Et si tu veux, passant, compter tous ses malheurs, 
Tu n’auras qu’A compter tous les jours de sa vie.’ 


Ipa TAyYLor. 
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Art. XI.—LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


1. Lord Randolph Churchill. By Winston Spencer 

Churchill, M.P. Two vols. London: Macmillan, 1906. 
. Lord Randolph Churchill. By Lord Rosebery. London: 
Humphreys, 1906. 

3. Speeches of the Right Honourable Lord Randolph 
Churchill, M.P., 1880-1888. Collected, with notes and 
introduction, by Louis J. Jennings. Twovols. London: 
Longmans, 1889. 

. The Fourth Party. By Harold E. Gorst. London: 
Smith, Elder, 1906. 

5. A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul, M.P. 

Vols. tv and vy. London: Macmillan, 1905-6. 


Ir is a commonplace of the modern world that it tends to 
uniformity in habits and characters and careers ; that we 
are less individual, have less of distinct personality, than 
the older worlds of which we read. Of course, like many 
another commonplace, this may be an illusion; and there 


is the obvious reflection that the interesting personalities 
survive their death while the others commonly perish. 
Yet it does seem, as one reviews English politics, at least, 
in this and the last generation or so, that almost all of 
our eminences, the men who have risen to great power, 
or at any rate to high place, have had about them—it is 
no disparagement to their worth or public services— 
something mediocre in tone, something pedestrian in 
attitude, something inevitable in procedure, something 
drab, in fine, and dull, which must make their record, 
however satisfying to the earnest student of politics as 
such, appreciably tedious to him whose interest in men 
and affairs is mainly human and artistic. 

From such a reflection, at least, the subject of this 
essay is triumphantly free. Whatever may be thought 
in future times of Lord Randolph Churchill's significance 
as a statesman, whatever be the value of his politics or 
his influence in public events, the memory of his personal 
career must live while any one has an eye for the dramatic 
in English history. The story of his rise exhilarates one 
like watching—it is a metaphor he would have liked— 
some good horse (unthought of by the experts) spring to 
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the front in a race and win with ‘the rest nowhere’; the 
story of his fall is as poignant as a tragedy of Sophocles. 
He will live with Bolingbroke and Charles Fox and 
Disraeli as one whom a vivid and forceful personality 
must always make interesting. For this reason it is pro- 
posed in these pages to look rather at his personal course 
than at the abstract import of his views and arguments, 
which would bring us into the discussion of matters still 
practical and important and undecided. Not, of course, 
that they can be ignored; far from it. His personal 
course was intimately and inextricably bound up with 
them; first and last, he was a politician. But it will be 
enough if his attitude is stated as fairly as may be in 
regard to his career, without arguing round about it to 
enforce views which may be better urged on some other 
occasion. The perspective is different. The years since 
he died have not rescued us from the stress and uncer- 
tainty of the politics, but they have left the figure of 
Randolph Churchill clear-cut for our regard. It is the 
man with whom we are concerned. But again, it must 
be remembered, the man is known almost solely as a 
politician; and here we are brought to the nature and 
limitations of the written material before us. 

No discreet biographer could give us as yet a really 
intimate and detailed account of Lerd Randolph Churchill 
as he lived and moved and spoke in his private life. 
It is too soon since his death. We cannot have of him 
many such lively and illuminating pictures as we have of 
Charles Fox—by which it is not meant, by any means, 
that they would cause the moralist to sigh, as he must 
sigh over poor Charles, but merely that such pictures are 
rightly held private by those who loved a man and sur- 
vive him. Least of all biographers can a son so indulge 
our interest. Affection and dignity alike prevent him. 
Lord Randolph, again, was remarkably frank and in- 
cautious in speech and letters; and dignified memories 
and persons had to be guarded. He loved chaff and the 
ironical method; and stupid misinterpretations had to 
be avoided. The little we get of personalities in his 
letters makes us frankly long for more. How gay and 
humorous, for example, is this passage from a letter to 
Sir Henry James from Egypt, about the time of the 
Parnell divorce case. 
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‘In such a frame of mind’ (he had been looking at Karnac 
and Ammon Ra), ‘embracing a period of 10,000 years, your 
home politics, your House of Commons interests, the eloquence 
of Smith, the courage of Balfour, the honesty of Hartington, 
the financial glories of Goschen, and the adroitness of Joe, all 
acted upon, stimulated and developed by the lax morals of 
Parnell, present themselves to my mental optics much in the 
same manner as fleas may attract the notice of an elephant.’ J 


But of such letters we have few, and of talk parallel 
to them next to nothing. Naturally so, and inevitably. 
Beside the reasons given, Mr Winston Churchill’s absorb- 
ing interest is politics, and to politics he ever hurries. 
Bating a few Oxford and hunting stories, an anecdote 
or two of school-days, an account of Lord Randolph’s 
marriage and a charming correspondence which passed 
concerning it, and some extracts from letters in India 
and elsewhere, the book is all politics. 

That limitation given, however, and abundantly ex- 
plained, it is to be said at once and heartily that Mr 
Churchill's achievement deserves all the high praises 
bestowed on it. Seldom have political themes been pre- 
sented in a way so engaging to one’s interest and fancy. 
The presentment may be lacking sometimes in depth of 
philosophy, but that it should be consistently and un- 
questionably readable is a remarkable fact. Another, and 
a yet greater merit is the dignity and manly restraint 
with which Mr Churchill has written of his father. 
When a son writes of his father, perfect taste is always 
difficult ; but in this case the danger was extreme. Lord 
Randolph was bitter about his treatment by the Tory 
party. * ‘I expect I have made great mistakes,’ he writes 
to his wife in 1891; ‘but there has been no consideration, 
no indulgence, no memory or gratitude—nothing but 
spite, malice, and abuse.’ yIt is vain to argue about this 
bitterness ; it is certain Lord Randolph felt it, and it were 
not wonderful if his son felt it for him even more in- 
tensely. But it has not betrayed him into a single phrase 
of violence. He states the facts as they appear to him, and 
he lets his opinion be seen, but he raises his voice against 
no one, dead or living. The self-control is remarkable, 
and the more warmly to be praised that it was not, per- 
haps, altogether expected. 

Mr Churchill's outward attitude to life is graver than 
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was his father’s ; and there are passages in the biography 
—passages both touching and amusing—where he seems 
to be protecting, as it were, his father’s liveliness. He 
does not care to dwell much on Lord Randolph’s humour, 
or to quote examples, as he might have in plenty even 
from the political speeches, of Lord Randolph’s sense of 
fun, enjoyment of burlesque, one might almost say a sort 
of delightful buffoonery. That is a difference of tempera- 
ment; he never, we imagine, omits this or that from 
partiality ; thus, having mentioned his father’s charm of 
courtesy, the fascination of his manner when he chose to 
exercise it, he adds fairly that sometimes Lord Randolph 
chose rather to ‘toss and gore fools with true Johnsonian 
vigour and zest.’ One other omission may be mentioned : 
we have nowhere in the book a clear picture of the out- 
wardman. Mr Churchill might have told his readers that 
his father was a man of real distinction in aspect and 
carriage, the more remarkably so that his figure was 
short—though not, of course, the dwarf of the caricatures 
—and slight. Such omissions, inevitable or accidental, 
are to be noted in the book; but on the graver essentials 
of character, it is full and, as we said, impartial, and on 
the issues and details of politics it is full and lucid. It is 
well-written throughout, in places finely written, with, 
on occasion, a very happy use of literary quotation. The 
account of Lord Randolph’s tragic end is intensely moving 
in its simple pathos—but that it would be worse than 
impertinent to praise. Of necessity incomplete, the bio- 
graphy is on its own lines a splendid performance. 

Lord Rosebery’s little book is intentionally more 
personal. A contemporary has, of course, a freer hand 
than a son. But he too is prevented by the nearness of 
the times from giving us anything like a completely 
intimate portrait. The tone is intimate, almost curiously 
so, since he speaks throughout of his subject as ‘Randolph’ 
tout court; but the matter is in the main confined to 
generalities. There is no reason to complain of this; no 
one had any reason to expect anything more ; and we have 
to recognise that Lord Rosebery’s account is the most 
intimate we are entitled to have. He keeps mainly to 
generalities, but they are not cold generalities. He seems 
anxious to put on record, and does so effectually, that 
in him at least Lord Randolph had an admiring and 
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affectionate friend. It is a glimpse only, but an effective 
glimpse, of a wayward, faulty, ardent, lovable soul. 
Perhaps the best part of his tribute is the following :— 


‘Nor had he—what might have been expected in so ardent a 
nature—any jealousy of others; none, at least, that I could 
discover. This is a merit of the rarest water—a real mark 
of superiority. The ambitious man who can watch without 
soreness the rise or success of a contemporary is much rarer 
than a black swan. But Randolph’s was a generous nature 
in the largest and strictest sense of the word, generous and 
profuse both with money and praise.’ 


His estimate of Lord Randolph as a statesman may be 
discussed later; it is cordial and sincere, but it is, in our 
opinion, vitiated by presumptions. One is grateful to 
him for being more indulgent to Lord Randolph's lighter 
side in politics than is Mr Churchill. He reminds us of 
that inimitable ‘score’—which had a real point in it 
withal—over the late Mr W. H. Smith, about ‘the mud- 
cabin argument, in the treatment of Ireland in regard to 
reform in 1884. 


‘The difference between the cabin of the Irish peasant and 
the cottage of the agricultural labourer is not so great as that 
which exists between the abode of the right honourable 
member for Westminster and the humble roof which shelters 
from the storm the individual who now has the honour to 
address this Committee.’ 


And this charming piece of pantaloon humour : 


‘Was it for this that Mr Gladstone pranced down into Mid- 
lothian, blocked up all the railway stations in the north of 
England, and placed the lives of countless thousands of pas- 
sengers and tourists in the utmost possible peril ?’ 


Part of the attraction in Lord Randolph’s speeches was 
that the audience might always hope for some such 
unconventional twist. 

Mr Harold's Gorst’s book on the Fourth Party, to be 
frank about it, is in great measure superfluous. Its 
chief facts are in Mr Churchill’s Memoir, as are many 
of the letters quoted. Mr Gorst’s object seems to be the 
very natural one of emphasising the importance in the 
Fourth Party of Sir John Gorst and Sir Henry Wolff ; 
and that perhaps might have been as well achieved in an 
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article. Coming to it fresh from Mr Churchill, we seem 
to be merely reperusing a good deal. Yet the story is 
interesting enough to bear twice telling; and Mr Gorst 
tells it well. As to his essential matter, it would be 
ungracious indeed to carp, even if—as is not the case 
—one felt so inclined.¥ But we may be permitted to 
remark that however invaluable the assistance of his 
colleagues may have been to Lord Randolph, it was he 
who was the indispensable member of the group. He 
might not have done as much without them, though, 
seeking for allies to supply what he wanted, it would 
have gone hard if he had not found others; but without 
him they would have done next to nothing. The success 
of the Fourth Party was due, in the first place, to Lord 
Randolph’s leaping popularity outside Parliament, and 
next, to his genius as a debater inside it; the experience 
and learning and shrewdness of the others were a power- 
ful, but a secondary assistance. *Mr Gorst’s chapters on 
what he calls the ‘ surrender,’ and the charge, not obscurely 
made, against Lord Randolph that he sacrificed principle, 
if not friends, can best be discussed when we have indulged 
in a little historical recapitulation. 

So with Mr Paul’s estimate of him. The fourth and 
fifth volumes of Mr Paul’s History include the period of 
our subject, and, so far as facts go, are not inconsistent 
with our other authorities. They are written in the 
bright and pungent manner for which Mr Paul is famous; 
and he is, on the whole, creditably free from retrospective 
partisanship. 

We have added to our list the volumes of Lord 
Randolph’s speeches which Mr Louis Jennings prepared 
with such faithful care in 1889, and introduced with a 
vigorous presentment of ‘Tory Democracy.’ As Lord 
Rosebery, says, they are much better reading than most 
speeches. There is a naturalness about them, an absence 
of hackneyed phrasing, an impression of a real man 
speaking, that are entirely sympathetic. Something 
lingers in them of the cool, imperturbable air, which yet 
harmonised with an insistent vitality, of the seemingly 
unconscious audacity, the pleasant voice which a slight 
lisp seemed to make somehow familiar but never robbed 
of its clarity—something of all that which made up an 
interesting and radiant personality.¥ The writer, as a 
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very young man, was fascinated as he heard, and is 
still fascinated as he reads. 


Lord Randolph Churchill was born in 1849. One is 
glad to have a glimpse of his early school-days at Cheam, 
because certainly it is at a ‘preparatory’ school, when 
truly ‘ the heart’s in its spring,’ and before the hardening 
and regulating influences of the public school, that a 
boy’s character and affections come most readily to the 
surface. The boundless romances and ambitions and 
mysteries of one’s thoughts in those unreal days! It is 
interesting to read that the young Randolph Churchill 
impressed a contemporary with his ‘large magnificence,’ 
and recited the article on Predestination and Election 
with enthusiasm, and tooled a four-in-hand of companions 
round the playground.. At Eton Lord Rosebery re- 
members him as a ‘Scug,’ ‘a small boy in an extremely 
disreputable hat.’ He was a pickle there, it seems, and 
did nothing to conciliate the strongest sentiment of his 
fellow-countrymen by proficiency in cricket and foot- 
ball; from the earliest possible period he loved horses 
and the hunting-field.. At Oxford he took on something 
of the exquisite, belonged to the Bullingdon, and gained 
for his private pleasure a minute and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Bible, Gibbon, and ‘ Jorrocks.’ ' He started 
reading too late for a first in law and modern history, 
but only narrowly missed it, and was honoured by the 
friendship and respect of his tutor, the late Dr Creighton. 
We have a pleasing account of his sudden and ardent 
courtship of Miss Jerome, and his spirited but respectful 
correspondence with his father before the young people 
were allowed to marry. This was followed by some happy, 
careless years of sucial popularity in London and else- 
where, interrupted in 1876 by ‘the deep displeasure of a 
great personage, which Lord Randolph incurred by a 
reckless partisanship in the late Duke of Marlborough’s 
quarrels, and which entailed the cold shoulder from 
fashionable society. The circumstance is mentioned here, 
merely because both Lord Rosebery and Mr Churchill 
seem to make too much of it. Mr Chunchill goes so far 
as to say that ‘without it he would probably never have 
developed popular sympathies or the courage to champion 
democratic causes’; and surely, in saying so, he makes too 
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little of his father’s sincerity of conviction and strength 
' of character. 

In 1874 he had been elected for Woodstock; and in 
1876 he went with his father, then appointed viceroy, to 
Ireland as an unofficial secretary. That time in Ireland 
was, in regard to genuine and useful statesmanship, some 
of the best spent in his life, for he used it to study Ireland 
and the Irish thoroughly; and on that subject at least, 
throughout his political career, he spoke with knowledge 
and consistency. 

So we come to 1880 and the story of daring and un- 
wearied activity, and the success which culminated and 
crumbled some six yearslater. It is unnecessary to recall 
those years in any detail here, or to describe the struggles 
over Mr Bradlaugh, Employers’ Liability, Coercion, Egypt. 
The fight made by the Fourth Party—which, in the 
early years, included Mr Balfour—against an over- 
whelming majority opposite, and the mass of the Con- 
servative party inside Parliament as well, whatever be 
thought of its merits, was one of the ‘gamest’ ever 
fought in politics. Two remarks may be made about it 
here. Lord Randolph incurred great odium among many 
excellent people for the freedom with which he attacked so 
old and eminent a man as Mr Gladstone. Well, fighting 
the party fight, he hit out as hard as he could ; but it is well 
to remember that Mr Gladstone, in the thick of it all, 
admitted his personal courtesy, and that Lord Randolph 
—though less warmly than in later days—had a quite 
sincere admiration for the other’s moral and mental 
distinction. The other remark is that the sort of amuse- 
ment—almost mockery—with which the Fourth Party 
is gengrally spoken of now does not at all reflect the 
facts. * So far at least as ‘ practical politics’ and politicians 
are concerned, its achievement was indubitably great. In 
1880 Mr Gladstone was triumphant, and Lord Beacons- 
field was exhausted in energy and hope. The Conservative 
party was feebly led and fitfully inspired. Without Lord 
Randolph its stay ‘in the desert’ might have been in- 
definite. It was he, most ably seconded, no doubt, but 
again, first and foremost, he who made the party accept- 
able once more‘ to the country and its return to office 
possible. Of course Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule enter- 
prise and the subsequent break-up of his party gave his 
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opponents their twenty years of office. But without the 
forces against him in the country, mainly marshalled and 
inspired by Lord Randolph, would Mr Gladstone ever 
have thrown himself into the Home Rulers’ embrace? 
Surely not. Whether or not the Conservative party was 
as ungrateful to him as he thought, it is certain that the 
debt of gratitude it owed him was immense. For the 
rest, one reads of the Fourth Party’s tone and atmo- 
sphere, its joyous spirits, its daring schemes hatched 
over little dinners, its nicknames and persiflage, with 
some wonder and contentment that even in English 
politics such things should be. 

In 1883 came the capture of the ‘ esaetidaie’ by the 
Fourth Party, Lord Randolph’s election to the chairman- 
ship of the National Union of Conservative Associations, 
to be followed by a reconciliation with Lord Salisbury, 
as representing tlic official chiefs, which Mr Gorst calls 
‘the surrender.’ -Every compromise involves some sur- 
render; the question is if the vital is surrendered for the 
non-vital. In this case Sir Michael Hicks Beach, a close 
friend of Lord Randolph, was to be elected in his place ; 
and a general undertaking was given that the Fourth 
Party would work in future with the official chiefs. The 
Primrose League was to be ‘officially recognised ; and the 
whole affair was to be celebrated happily by a dinner 
given by Lord Salisbury to the Council of the National 
Union. Now it is quitetrue, as Mr Gorst says, that ‘no 
promise regarding the adoption of the principles of Tory 
democracy seems to have been obtained from Lord 
Salisbury at this memorable interview’—which took 
place, by the way, at a garden-party at Marlborough 
House. But could Lord Randolph, or any one else, have 
hoped for a moment that the Conservative party could 
be induced to adopt the principles of Tory Democracy, in 
any definite form, as its official policy? And would it 
have conduced better to the furtherance of those principles 
that the Fourth Party should be for ever irreconcilable, 
than that they should be supported, as far as possible, 
from a most influential position inside the regular party 
councils? Lord Randolph Churchill was a practical and 
party politician, and had to do his best with his materials. 
The answer may not satisfy an idealist; but politics 
seldom can be ideal. Sir John Gorst, we are told, was 
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not consulted, and disapproved ; but, since this statement 
has come as a surprise to no less a person than Sir Henry 
Wolff, we may surely take it that nothing more than a 
misunderstanding wasinvolved. Lord Randolph attacked 
Sir John Gorst soon afterwards in the House, but sup- 
ported him on another question, and as he sat down said, 
‘Make it up, Gorst.’ A thousand pities if it was not made 
up; but we need not assume that the fault was his. 

In 1885 the game was won, and Mr Gladstone was out— 
Lord Randolph jumping on to his seat after the division 
and waving his handkerchief. And now we come to the 
alleged Tory compact with the Parnellites. Much has 
been said and argued about it; but the facts, so far as 
Lord Randolph was concerned, are simple. He was 
quite frank about it. ‘I told Parnell, when he sat on 
that sofa, that, if the Tories took office, and I was a 
member of their Government, I would not consent to 
renew the Crimes Act.’ That was‘ good enough’ for 
Mr Parnell, and that was all. Lord Randolph sincerely 
hated Crimes Acts. His Irish policy, formed . years 
before by study in Ireland, was that, while Home Rule 
was impossible—and on this point Lord Rosebery bears 
out his consistency—much should be done to meet the 
just. desires of the Irish. He was for conciliating the 
Church by giving it the educational boons it demanded. 
In fine, he was for going behind the Home Rule move- 
ment and breaking its foree—the policy, substantially, of 
Mr George Wyndham. It was a possible policy then, 
whatever itmay be now. Lord Carnarvon’s famous inter- 
view with Mr Parnell in the empty house, where, according 
to the latter, an Irish Legislature was promised, was held 
(it seems) with the cognisance of Lord Salisbury, but was 
not held with that of Lord Randolph, who wrote to his 
chief (when the interview became known) that ‘Carnarvon 
has played the devil.’ 

From the India Office Lord Randolph went to the 
Treasury when Lord Salisbury formed his Government 
in 1886, and was Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader 
of the House of Commons at thirty-seven. A few months 
later, and all had gone. Itis unnecessary to go over again 
all the facts of that much-discussed resignation. But a 
point or two should be made clear. In regard to tactics 
and his own interests there is no doubt about the mistake, 
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He chose his time badly and his ground badly. But the 
ground was one of principle ; and the badness of the time 
proved his sincerity. It is possible, as Lord Rosebery 
surmises, that the beginnings of his terrible malady were 
already upon his nerves. But he was pledged to economy 
up to the hilt; and his colleagues would not give way. 
His budget, printed in Mr Churchill's book for the first 
time, and admittedly, on its democratic lines, a fine achieve- 
ment, was impossible unless they did. Resignation, 
unless they met him somehow, was inevitable sooner or 
later. It was promptly accepted ; and it is quite clear that 
his colleagues were glad he should go. The proof is this, 
that the economies for which he pleaded were substan- 
tially made afterwards. There is no space here for the 
details; and the reader is referred to pp. 297 seq. of Mr 
Churchill's second volume. In other matters besides, on 
which he differed from his colleagues, his policy was 
afterwards carried out in the main. No question but 
that he was a forceful and perhaps a difficult colleague. 
His relations with Lord Salisbury were most friendly in 
the India Office period. (They had, by the way, an odd 
habit, by which the next generation may profit, of writing 
long letters to one another, even when they were to meet 
on the same day.) Friends outwardly they remained ; it 
was always ‘my dear Randolph.’ But both were men 
with an instinct for power and impatient of control. In 
political importance and—with the exception of Lord 
Halsbury—in intellectual power they dwarfed their col- 
leagues in that Cabinet, and it is not human to enjoy 
being dwarfed. Also, of course, his colleagues may have 
feared his democratic tendencies. In any case they made 
no effort to retain him, though there can be little doubt 
that he thought they would. 

That error was the beginning of the end. No one can 
suppose that a man of Lord Randolph’s political genius 
would have stayed on the shelf if his life and health had 
been prolonged ; but-it is idle to guess at what his future 
would have been. From the point we have reached there 
is little but decline to chronicle.: His malady may not 
have been on him when, by a lapse of political insight, 
he put his decision to stand for Birmingham into other 
hands, and lost a great chance and the friendship of his 
last political ally, Mr Jennings. Again, it may not have 
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been on him when he lost all self-control in the debate on 
the Parnell Commission fiasco, and made that speech with 
its horrible metaphor and shout of ‘Pigott! Pigott!’ 
In the former case, the mistake was due to over-scrupu- 
losity ; in the latter to resentment at what seemed to 
him a shameful blunder. He did admirable work as chair- 
man on the Army and Navy Committee, and as a member 
of Lord Hartington’s Commission ; and for his services 
in the cause of efficiency, at least, the country should 
be grateful. He visited Mashonaland and the Trans- 
vaal, where he made money and was very near making 
a great fortune; and he raced at home, in partnership 
with Lord Dunraven, both with judgment and good luck. 
(‘Let not ambition mock these homely joys,’ quotes Lord 
Rosebery, delightfully, of this activity.) He visited Bis- 
marck and sent home a vivid and interesting account of 
the interview to his mother. But, as the end drew nearer, 
England saw the dreadful and pathetic spectacle of a man 
fighting desperately, in the face of the world, an uncon- 
querable foe. When. death came, it came mercifully. 
Surely so tragic a fate must have stilled even the animus 
of mediocrities. 

f ‘Lord Randolph Churchill, says Mr Herbert Paul, 
‘had no very deep convictions. He was a demagogue, 
who happened to have been born an aristocratic Tory.’ 
‘This then was Tory Democracy, according to Lord 
Rosebery ; ‘it was the wolf of Radicalism in the sheep- 
skin of Toryism.’ Both pronouncements come from the 
same assumption; all social reform is Radical; Toryism 
is opposition to social reform. It would be a strange 
assumption, if one did not know the power of human 
fancy to override facts. The most important social 
reforms in this country—important because they were 
the first definite revolt against the dominant, devastating 
theory of laisser aller, and because they abolished the 
worst.of England’s chief disgrace—were the Factory Acts, 
passed by Tories in the teeth of Radical opposition ; and 
it may almost be said that such reforms have been usually 
carried by Tories. So far is the fancy from the facts. 
The best of Toryism has been the wise and coherent 
advancement of the people as a whole; the worst of 
Radicalism, as of Whiggism, has been the selfish ad- 
vancement of an acquisitive class. But unfortun- 
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ately for Toryism—and here is some excuse for Lord 
Rosebery and Mr Herbert Paul—there is.a worst of 
Toryism and a best of Radicalism. There are politicians 
numbered in the Tory party who are Conservatives— 
Lord Randolph, like Disraeli before him, hated the word 
—in the pettiest and stupidest sense, who, being un- 
imaginatively content with our present social conditions, 
resist any change in them as long as they think resistance 
safe. To such as these Lord Randolph was anathema. 
But if such as these are to dominate the Tory party, then 
its future is nil. On the other hand, there are Radicals 
who are comparatively free from the narrow individu- 
alism of their forerunners. This, however, is no real 
justification for saying that Lord Randolph, desiring 
social reforms, had no business to call himself a Tory, and 
ought to have called himself a Radical. No doubt there 
were mistakes in his propaganda. Now and again he 
seemed hastily to adopt an idea which was rather Radical 
than a true development of Toryism. Latterly, too, when 
he was excluded from the party, and drew nearer, as his 
son tells us, to the collectivist principle, he may have 
wished to push the Tory party farther than is possible. 
But his Dartford speech, the high-water-mark of his 
public ‘Radicalism,’ contained ‘not a word that is not 
sound, good Toryism—aye, and old Toryism too.’ So said 
Lord Halsbury, an authority whom Conservative critics 
may be supposed to respect. 

So much for the political theorist. As an adminis- 
trator, Lord Randolph’s short spells of office were enough 
to stamp him as a brilliant and unwearied worker. 
India Office and Treasury alike bear that testimony, and 
by no means on the ground—as no one with a knowledge 
of character could have imagined—that he was merely 
a docile pupil. As a party organiser and House of 
Commons debater he did the work of our politics, on its 
less edifying side, with a wonderful facility. As a plat- 
form speaker, only Mr Gladstone was his superior in 
command of a great audience; and, with all the prestige 
and, as it were, religious halo of that statesman against 
him, Lord Randolph ran him close. 

Lord Rosebery’s account of him as a friend and com- 
panion-—‘ human, eminently human; full of faults, as he 
himself well knew, but not base or unpardonable faults ; 
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pugnacious, outrageous, fitful, petulant, but eminently 
lovable and winning ’—that account, in its plain sincerity, 
is one that the best of us might be content should be 
given of himself. The faults were those of a nervous 
temperament, of a man who lived on his nerves, as they 
say; the virtues, of an ardent kindness and affection. 
It should be added that, if he fought with his equals, 
he was idolised by those who served him. 

When Lord Iddesleigh died suddenly in Downing 
Street, Lord Salisbury wrote: ‘As I looked upon the dead 
body stretched before me I felt that politics was a cursed 
profession.’ Something of that feeling one may well have 
as one closes Mr Churchill's life of his father. Jealousies 
and unkindness and bitterness of spirit are in most 
human labours; but our party system, with its insin- 
cerities and intellectual meannesses, seems to hold some 
poison of its own. which narrows the vision and blunts 
the edge of principle. It is not true that Lord Randolph 
Churchill sacrificed principle to personal ends, as it has 
been too hastily and sometimes maliciously repeated ; it 
is impossible to read the facts of his career impartially 
and not to see that the reverse is true. But he was a party 
politician ; and it cannot be denied that he shared in the 
crudities and false perspectives of party. It seems a 
pity that the world could have no better use for that 
bright and strong intelligence, that zealous nature. His 
great gifts would have made him opportunity anywhere ; 
they had no need of his class advantages, which have 
passed off so many moderately endowed politicians as 
wonders. After all, intelligence and nature proved in- 
effectual in the long run; and disappointment, though 
it only helped to kill him, may be said without great 
violence of phrase to have broken his heart. -Many will 
see in his career the old story of genius crushing medi- 
ocrity, as he crushed poor Sir Stafford Northeote, and 
being crushed inevitably by mediocrity in turn, In any 
case his was a moving fortune, a brilliant and .tragic 
figure, which will live in history. 

G. S. STREET. 
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Art. XII.—THE MEMOIRS OF PRINCE HOHENLOHE. 


1. Denkwiirdigkeiten des Fiirsten Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfiirst. Im Auftrage des Prinzen Alexander zu 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst herausgegeben von Friedrich 
Curtius. Stuttgart und Leipzig: Deutsche Verlags- 
anstalt, 1906. 

2. Memoirs of Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
fuerst. Edited by Friedrich Curtius for Prince Alexander 
of Hohenlohe-Schillingsfuerst. Translated from the 
first German edition and supervised by George W. 
Chrystal. London: Heinemann, 1906. _ 

3. La Fondation de Empire allemand. By Ernest Denis. 
Paris: Armand Colin, 1906. 


THESE two large volumes cover nearly a century of 
German history—a century upon which the Germans 
may well look back with pride. Yet for those, if there 
be any still left, who do not measure the greatness of 
their country solely by its material prosperity and the 
might of its mailed fist, a perusal of these volumes should 
provide ample food for sober reflection. It is indeed a 
common boast in Germany to-day that the Fatherland 
has reached its present position as a great world-power 
by discarding the antiquated foolishness of idealism and 
putting on the calculated selfishness of materialistic 
utilitarianism. In the jargon of the day, a robust Real- 
politik has ousted the milk-and-water Idealpolitik of a by- 
gone age. Prince Hohenlohe’s Memoirs tell the whole story 
of this evolutionary process—tell it unconsciously, but 
none the less forcibly ; and it is notian edifying story, for 
it shows at what cost to the moral self, both of the nation 
and of the individual, this process has been accomplished. 

Prince Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst ‘was 
born and bred in the living traditions of the great 
national uplifting which followed the dark days of Jena, 
when: the whole German people responded with magnifi- 
cent enthusiasm to the stern idealism. of men like Stein 
and Hardenberg. The men who led and the men who 
followed in those heroic days, the men of action and the 
men of thought, were idealists in the highest sense of the 
word, for the ideals which they set up for themselves 
and for their fellow-countrymen were ideals of strenuous 
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endeavour, of discipline, of self-sacrifice, informed with 
a passionate patriotism. Those were the days of true 
Idealpolitik; and it was in those days that the founda- 
tions of all that is great in modern Germany were laid. 
The Bismarckian period represents the transition to the 
latter-day Realpolitik; and all that was best in Bismarck 
he inherited from the old idealism. But in that colossus 
of the nineteenth century the gold was heavily alloyed 
with baser metals. His head soared into the pure ether 
of idealism; his feet ploughed through the mire of rank 
materialism. Throughout the earlier part of his career 
the greatness of the task which absorbed all his faculties— 
the creation of a powerful German State—sustained him 
on the highest plane to which his genius was capable of 
rising. Even then his methods were often brutal ; he put 
his faith in physical rather than in moral forces; men 
were to him, for the most part, merely instruments to be 
bent to his imperious will rather than fellow-workers in 
a common cause. But there was nothing ignoble about 
Bismarck. He had no consciousness of self outside his life’s 
work; or, if he had, it was only as of something to be 
sacrificed, if necessary, to the accomplishment of his life’s 
work. In the latter part of his career this relationship 
was inverted. Self became supreme and dominated his 
work until it sank to the level of Busch’s diary. 

Bismarck had carried the nation up with him into the 
heights. He carried it down with him into the depths. 
But to the last his commanding genius spread its lumi- 
nous mantle over the depths; and they were revealed 
only when it was withdrawn. Then all the conflicting 
passions which Bismarck had held in restraint burst 
their fetters, with the results which the last fifteen years 
have witnessed—the Byzantinism of a servile Court, the 
feverish restlessness of a spectacular diplomacy playing 
to a disappointed gallery, the rapacity of a pauperised 
aristocracy driven to the wall by the growth of com- 
mercial and industrial wealth, the wanton brutality of a 
military caste condemned to the dreary inactivity of 
parade-ground routine, the malice and petty jealousies of 
a privileged officialdom, the atrophy of sham parlia- 
mentary institutions, the querulous discontent of an 
intelligent and strenuous middle-class, which has to bear 
the heavy burden of empire, paying the piper but never 
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calling the tune, and, beneath it all, the sullen rancour of 
a stout-sinewed but impotent democracy. 

Through these three periods of the modern history of 
Germany Prince Hohenlohe leads us by the hand from 
year to year in the open pages of his Memoirs. He was 
himself the product—and no unworthy one—of the first 
period of lofty idealism. He did the best work of his life, 
as one of the chief makers of German unity, in the earlier 
and better part of the Bismarckian period of transition. 
Perhaps it would have been better for his fame had his 
Memoirs closed with the first volume, at the end of his 
administration as Bavarian Prime Minister in 1870, or at 
any rate with the first chapter of the second volume, 
when he was Vice-President of the first Reichstag of the 
new German Empire. Afterwards, as ambassador in 
Paris, as Governor-general of Alsace-Lorraine, enfeebled 
by advancing years, he succumbs gradually and almost 
unconsciously to the contagion of the baser atmosphere 
in which the later Bismarckian period is enveloped, until 
we get the last few glimpses of him as William II's 
Chancellor in the hey-day of Realpolitik, groping his way 
painfully and with many searchings of heart through the 
maze of intrigue from which, however much his soul may 
from time to time revolt, he no longer has the moral or 
the physical strength to break loose. 

Prince Hohenlohe’s family surroundings and early 
training, the great position he had inherited as the scion 
of an ancient and princely house, with branches spread 
over the greater part of Germany, and indeed over the 
greater part of the Continent, the adventurous part he 
played during the revolutionary period of 1848-49, throw 
an interesting light upon the condition of Germany 
during the first half of the last century. But above all 
they show the man in the making, to whom, with her 
rare insight into character, Queen Victoria turned in the 
early years of her widowhood to supply in some measure 
those sources of authoritative and confidential informa- 
tion with regard to the trend of the best German public 
opinion, from which she had found herself cut off by the 
death of her lamented consort. She turned to him, no 
doubt, because he was a kinsman of her own, the nephew 
of her half-sister, Princess Feodora of Hohenlohe-Lan- 
genburg, and still more because he had been a valued 
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friend of the Prince Consort, since they had been fellow- 
students at Bonn. But what drew her most of all to Prince 
Hohenlohe was that there was no keener patriot in 
Germany, and no more enthusiastic believer in the great 
destinies of his nation ; whilst the broad catholicity of his 
German patriotism had placed him in an unusual degree 
outside and above the conflicting ambitions of the 
different German courts, just as the religious tolerance 
and liberal sympathies cf a cultivated and generous mind 
had preserved him from the narrowing influences of secta- 
rian and social bigotry. The lamentable fiasco of the 
first National Parliament at Frankfurt had permanently 
sobered his youthful enthusiasm; and he had in turn 
overcome the profound depression which very nearly 
drove him in the early fifties to settle down in Russia 
and devote himself to the administration of his wife’s 
Lithuanian estates. The accomplishment of. Italian 
national unity had once more quickened throughout 
Germany the hopes and aspirations which the reaction 
after 1848-49 had only temporarily stifled; and Prince 
Hohenlohe had put his hand to the plough again, and 


with greater steadfastness, because, perhaps, with fewer 
illusions. He had grasped the wisdom of a precept which 
he was fond of quoting from Spinoza: ‘One should never 
lament over human affairs nor jeer at them, but just 
try to understand them.’ His sister-in-law, Princess 
Constantine Hohenlohe, wrote of him with insight : 


‘Chlodwig always struck me as a transition character, with 
roots struck deep in the feudal conceptions of sovereign rights 
peculiar to the princes of the Holy Roman Empire, but 
possessed of a lively intuitive comprehension of all the liberal 
forees which have broken forth in our most modern days. 
To his temperate philosophy of life it was given to smooth 
away rough edges, to reconcile antagonisms. Whether he 
was not often himself painfully torn by conflicts within his 
own breast, was veiled by his impenetrable reserve. To me his 
unfailing equanimity seemed merely the result of self-conquest 
after long wrestlings of the spirit’ (i, 140, 141). 


The two letters from the Prince to Queen Victoria 
which are published in these volumes were written 
respectively in 1864 and in 1865, and they contain an 
admirable exposition of the condition of Germany and 
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of the general trend of public feeling in those critical 
years. The first letter deals largely with the question of 
Schleswig-Holstein, in which ‘all other considerations 
are swallowed up,’ and explains with broad statesmanlike 
insight the significance which attached to it in the eyes 
of the Germans and their passionate resentment of the 
threatened interference of foreign powers—a resentment 
which still underlies the hostility of many educated 
Germans towards England, and especially of the profes- 
sorial classes brought up on Treitschke. 


‘Examining attentively the movements which have agitated 
Germany during the last fifty years, we find that their true 
origin lies in the discontent of the population of the middle 
and petty States, a population of nearly nineteen million souls, 
at seeing themselves excluded from participation in the affairs 
of Europe—in the position of grown men who are not per- 
mitted to have a voice in their own business. In time this 
becomes insupportable. You may say that the material con- 
dition of these States is very satisfactory, and that it would 
be folly to bring about a state of affairs which would certainly 
entail greater material sacrifices than do present conditions. 
But this ambition, or rather, this craving for due honour and 
repute, is a sign of the vitality of the German people, who put 
honour and repute above mere material comfort. It was to 
throw off this oppression that they fought in 1848 for German 
unity. This movement began in south-western Germany. It 
proved abortive, because neither Austria nor Prussia would 
bow to an ideal overlordship. One party then attempted to 
bring about the Prussian hegemony; but that, too, was frus- 
trated by the refusal of the King of Prussia. 

‘The aspiration remained, however, because it was firmly 
rooted in facts. Then came the Schleswig-Holstein affair, 
which, had they been able to combine, would have afforded 
the middle and petty States an opportunity of winning for 
themselves a recognised political position in Europe. The 
people thought that the hour was come, and importuned their 
Governments. The Governments, disunited and incapable, let 
the happy moment go by; the German paramount Powers 
took the matter in hand; and so vanished the political hopes 
which the people of South Germany had built upon the 
Schleswig-Holstein affair. Not so, however, their interest in 
the matter. Public opinion turned once more to Prussia, for 
men cherished the hope that, after her military successes, she 
would not let the rights of the Duchies be trampled under 
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foot. Since 1848 the German people have made progress in their 
political education; in particular, they have learned to wait. 
They have learned that in political matters it is inexpedient 
to run your head against a wall. It is, however, inevitable 
in the prevailing state of public sentiment that a solution to 
the Schleswig-Holstein question offensive to the people’s sense 
of justice would have the gravest consequences for Germany, 
and more especially for the very existence of the secondary 
States. Not that an immediate revolutionary movement 
would break out—the mass of the people is too peaceable, 
too phlegmatic for that—but contempt would arise for the 
Governments, who would be severely blamed because they 
did not seize the right moment, and a deep, growing irrita- 
tion which must in the end undermine the existence of the 
dynasties of those States’ (i, 134). 


In the second letter Prince Hohenlohe turns from the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, which ‘has now been rele- 
gated to the background ’—Prussia had in the meantime 
cut the Gordian knot with the sword, and by the same 
token tested the keenness of the latter—to those pro- 
blems of constructive statesmanship, whose solution could 
alone avert ‘such a disastrous commotion as will shake 
even Vienna and Berlin.’ He himself sees salvation in 
the ‘ Triad,’ i.e. ‘a closer union between the middle States 
and their organisation into a Federal State under the 
overlordship of Bavaria, which, together with Austria 
and Prussia, would form the great German Confederation.’ 
But he does not attempt to conceal the ‘many insur- 
mountable obstacles to the realisation of this idea’—the 
disinclination of the minor sovereigns to surrender any 
part of their sovereign rights, the opposition of the demo- 
cratic party—which, in southern and middle Germany, 
belongs mainly to the National Union, and, regarding 
‘Herr von Bismarck’s Government as a passing evil,’ 
looks to the organisation of a Federal State under the 
overlordship of Prussia—and last but not least, the objec- 
tions of both Austria and Prussia. 


‘In Austria they want to keep the Confederation as it is, 
and are opposed to the formation of a third group of States, 
because in it Protestant and Catholic States would be asso- 
ciated, an idea most distasteful to the Ultramontane party. 
It is possible that Vienna looks forward to the complete break 
up of the Confederation in order to round off the Austrian 
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dominions on the German frontier with some of the remnants. 
. .. Prussia sees in the Triad not only a menace to the 
prospect of a Prussian hegemony, but also a hindrance to her 
territorial expansion in the North of Germany. So from this 
side too Bavaria will meet with determined opposition’ (i, 136). 


Prince Hohenlohe sees no other solution of the pro- 
blem, but he admits that nothing will be done so long as 
due attention is not paid, both in Austria and in Prussia, 
to ‘certain regrettable things.’ 


‘Chief among these is the individual character of the 
various German races and the tenacity with which each clings 
to its peculiar characteristics. Social and political uniformity 
is not so difficult in France or Italy, where the national char- 
acter shows greater uniformity and fewer idiosyncrasies in 
its component parts. But in Germany the races are as dis- 
tinct to-day as they were in the time of Charlemagne; the 
Wiirtemberger is as much an Alemann or a Suabian, the 
Bavarian as unmistakably a Bojar as ever; you recognise the 
vivacious Frank in Central Germany, the reserved and hard- 
working Saxon in the population of Westphalia and Hanover. 
Thus, what is generally known as particularism has its root 
deep in the national character and is not to be torn up and 
thrown aside by theories. 

‘Where, as in Prussia and Austria, the influence of the Slav 
element has asserted itself, and even, in a way, predominates, 
legislative union and uniformity have been easily attained. 
In the South and West of Germany, the parts untouched by 
the Slav element, the separation has continued as the un- 
avoidable result of race characteristics. It will be hard enough 
to induce these Principalities to enter into anything approach- 
ing a practical federation, but certainly easier than trying to 
fuse them into one State like Prussia or Austria. In political 
matters it is best to set one’s mind only on what is possible, 
painful as it may be to renounce cherished theories’ (i, 187-8). 


The ‘disastrous commotion which was to shake Vienna 
and Berlin’ ensued earlier than he had expected, and even 
when the storm broke he did not anticipate the complete- 
ness or the rapidity of Prussia’s victories. But he did not 
hesitate for a moment to recognise the full consequences 
of the war of 1866. The Germanic Confederation had 
been forcibly dissolved and Austria eliminated from the 
German problem, which had now to be readjusted to the 
new conditions arising out of Prussia’s military ascendency 
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and the creation of a North-German Confederation under 
her hegemony. Prussia had indeed shown herself to 
be a formidable power, but for that very reason also, 
potentially, a capable instrument for the achievement 
of German unity and a safe shield for the common 
Fatherland against foreign aggression. On the last day 
of August 1866, even before peace had been formally con- 
cluded between Bavaria and Prussia, Prince Hohenlohe, 
from his seat in the Bavarian House, boldly declared in 
favour of an alliance with Prussia. Only three of his 
peers supported him ; but before the end of the year the 
tide had swung round in his favour, and King Ludwig II 
entrusted him with the formation of a Liberal Ministry 
on the basis of a programme of which the object was 
specifically ‘to prepare the way for such an alliance.’ 

In the four years that followed the war of 1866 
and preceded that of 1870, the fate of Germany from 
within was to be decided, whether for national consolida- 
tion or for reversion to the discordant conditions of the 
past. During that period no man perhaps in the whole 
country, not even Bismarck himself, played a more useful 
and important part than did Hohenlohe in the achieve- 
ment of German unity. It was one of those periods of 
transition that call for just the qualities of mind and 
temper which, as his sister-in-law noted, he possessed in so 
rare a measure. He handled with equal tact men of the 
most opposite types—his own sovereign, the visionary 
and eccentric Ludwig II of Bavaria, and the masterful 
Prime Minister of Prussia, Chancellor of the North-German 
Confederation. He kept in close and constant touch 
with all the various and often heterogeneous elements 
which his ingenuity could utilise for propagating the 
national idea—princes and professors, statesmen and 
pressmen, Conservatives and Democrats, southerners and 
northerners. Richard Wagner befriended him in critical 
moments with the King; and in the Grand Duke of Baden 
he found a staunch and ever-ready ally. In Bavaria itself 
Ultramontanism and Particularism, equally jealous of 
the ascendency of Protestant Prussia, were scotched but 
by no means killed, and were yet to have, before 1870, their 
brief hour of triumph—over an Education Bill. Austria 
and France were irritable and suspicious. Bismarck him- 
self blew hot and cold by turns. At one moment, when 
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the Luxemburg question threatened to precipitate a 
conflict with France, he entrusted Hohenlohe with the 
delicate mission of sounding Austria as to her intentions 
in the event of war—a mission he discharged with dis- 
cretion and success; at another moment, when the 
military negotiations with the South-German States 
failed to run smoothly, the Chancellor lost his temper, 
and used the Zollverein to put on the screw. But Hohen- 
lohe’s resourcefulness was never at fault; and, whether 
he yielded on a minor point or had to steer a long way 
round to avoid the rocks and shoals which beset his 
course, he never for a moment lost sight of his aim—the 
political unification of Germany under the acknowledged 
hegemony of Prussia, but without surrendering the in- 
dividuality of the South-German States, and, as far as 
possible, with the goodwill of Austria. 

It is needless to dwell upon the various schemes 
which Prince Hohenlohe successively drafted in the 
hope of finding a basis for immediate agreement, since 
none of them was ever destined to be carried into execu- 
tion. The Hohenlohe Memoirs for this period are an 
invaluable quarry for the student of contemporary his- 
tory, and they contain a large collection of official and 
confidential documents, hitherto for the most part unpub- 
lished, to which it is impossible to do justice within the 
compass of this article. But this much, at any rate, may 
be noted, that in Hohenlohe’s schemes there can be 
traced not only a broad outline of the constitution of the 
German Empire, as it sprang into being after the war 
of 1870, but the germ also of the Austro-German alliance 
which, many years later, in 1879, was to be acclaimed 
as the crowning achievement of Bismarck’s' constructive 

___statesmanship. 

Prince Hohenlohe himself had to be content with 
having paved the way towards that close cooperation of 
all the national forces which, cemented with the blood 
of so many gallant Germans on the battlefields of 
France, finally brought about the unity of Germany and 
the proclamation of a new German Empire in the famous 
Galerie des Glaces at Versailles. In those great events 
he took no direct part, for his administration had been 
overthrown early in 1870 by the Bavarian Ultramontanes, 
whose hostility had been intensified by the attitude 
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which he had taken up towards the impending (cu- 
menical Council at the Vatican. A Roman Catholic by 
birth and by conviction, he had inherited from his father, 
who had been brought up at Vienna in the days of 
Joseph II, and from his mother, who was a Protestant, a 
liberal and tolerant spirit which had long ago revolted 
against the religious and political bigotry associated in 
his mind with the ascendency of the Jesuits. Under the 
date of Munich, May 9, 1846, the following remarkable 
entry occurs in his diary :— 


‘The abyss towards which I was being carried by the 
policy of the Jesuits has suddenly been revealed to me. Their 
intolerance, their hatred of Protestantism, which is one of 
their leading features, their idea that the Reformation with 
all its consequences was a mistake, that the great philo- 
sophical, literary and other splendid moments of our history 
were only aberrations of the human intellect, is an absurdity. 
It is treachery, utterly opposed to my inmost nature, and is a 
sign of internal corruption and decay, which makes it abso- 
lutely impossible for me to give the smallest help to that 
party, so long as I place any value upon the whole of my past 
life and my dearest convictions. I pray God for strength to 
deliver me from the temptations of this devilish society, which 
works only for the subjugation of human freedom, especially 
of intellectual freedom ; I pray that I may never be led astray 
from the path of truth, either by promises or threats’ (i, 30). 


The deep antagonism between German Ultramon- 
tanism and the German national movement, and the fierce 
opposition of the clerical party in Bavaria to his own 
administration, had not lessened his early distrust of 
the Jesuits. In the proclamation of the dogma of papal 
infallibility, which was to be the chief business of the - 
Vatican Council, he saw a fresh instance of the dangers 
with which Jesuit ascendency threatened both the Church 
and the State. His brother, Prince Victor, who was a 
cardinal of the Roman Church, shared his fears; and 
one of his own most intimate friends was Ddéllinger, the 
learned divine, who was the leader of liberal Catholicism 
in Germany. As Bavarian Prime Minister he took the 
initiative, which other Catholic powers hesitated to take, 
and despatched a diplomatic circular, of which Déllinger 
drafted the body, inviting attention to the grave conse- 
quences for the civil power with which the new dogma 
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would be fraught. The circular naturally intensified the 
hostility of the clerical party in Bavaria towards its 
author, and it met with but scant response anywhere, 
except in Berlin. The Vatican Council was held; the 
dogma was promulgated; and of the consequences which 
Prince Hohenlohe foresaw, the new German Empire was 
the first to have experience in the Kulturkampf. 

In these Memoirs there are few more interesting 
letters than those in which the Cardinal pours out from 
Rome the bitterness of his soul to his brother. Perhaps 
it was the insight which the Prince thus obtained into 
the helplessness of even the most Jiberal-minded Catholics 
under the pressure of ecclesiastical discipline which made 
him so much more sceptical than Bismarck was about the 
outcome of the struggle with Rome. He certainly proved 
himself more clear-sighted than Bismarck as to the pro- 
spects of the Old Catholic movement, whose vitality was 
much overrated by the Chancellor; and on religious 
grounds he declined to take any part init. But he threw 
himself none the less heartily into the political fray, and 
being, though a Roman Catholic, ‘before all things a 
German Prince, he did not hesitate to justify, both in 
public and in private, even the expulsion of the Jesuit 
Order from Germany as a measure of national self- 

___ defence against clerical aggression. 

Prince Hohenlohe’s election to the Vice-Presidency of 
the first German Reichstag in Berlin was a spontaneous 
and well-deserved tribute to the man who had done more 
than any other to bridge the Main; and his influence, 
though not directly exerted in debate, was a powerful 
factor in the new Parliament. Nothing marks more 
strikingly the continuous sterilisation of public life in 
Germany under the later Bismarckian regime and that of 
the present Emperor than the condition of insignificance 
and impotency to which the Reichstag has been gradually 
reduced. In the early days of the new Empire it repre- 
sented a force with which Bismarck himself, in the full 
plenitude of his power, had to reckon. Compared with 
the puny parliamentarians of the present day, men like 
Bennigsen and Windthorst, Lasker and Ketteler, Forck- 
enbeck and Mallinckrodt, Miquel and Bamberger, Rog- 
genbach and Camphausen, were giants. To that first 
Reichstag, it may be noted, Bebel was the only socialist 
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elected. Now he leads a militant party which represents 


three million voters, though, owing to the inequalities of 
electoral districts, it is only the second strongest, numeri- 
cally, in the House. So far has Germany travelled since 
her Imperial honeymoon! 

In 1874 Bismarck’s health gave rise to serious anxiety, 
and many important personages, including the Grand 
Duke of Baden, looked to Prince Hohenlohe to succeed 
him should the Chancellorship fall vacant. His name 
was even mentioned to the Emperor as a possible deputy 
for the invalid Chancellor ; and his Majesty ‘had assented.’ 
But Bismarck recovered. Had he heard the talk and 
resented it? At any rate there was no vacancy in the 
Chancellorship, but there was one in the Paris Embassy ; 
and the post of German ambassador in Paris, four years 
after the war, was not an easy or an enviable one, as poor 
Harry Arnim discovered to his cost. It was promptly 
offered to Hohenlohe, who had to accept it; and, though 
his friends comforted him with the assurance that the 
road to the Chancellorship might yet be through Paris, 
he was destined to find the road a very long one. 
Eleven years he remained in the French capital; and, if 
any one wants a bright and often racy picture of Parisian 
society between 1874 and 1885, let him turn to the diary 
which Prince Hohenlohe kept during that period. Of the 
French political personages of the day, Thiers and Gam- 
betta, Marshal MacMahon, President Grévy, Jules Ferry, 
and many others, he is a shrewd and not unkindly critic ; 
and with some of them, especially with the Due Decazes, 
for several years Minister for Foreign Affairs, he main- 
tained friendly relations, even when political tension was 
acute, as during the war scare of 1875. 

The Prince often throws interesting sidelights on the 
international situation; but these, for the most part, 
merely confirm what was already known, namely, that 
Bismarck’s one constant and dominant purpose after 1870 | 
was to keep France isolated. To that end he reckoned 
chiefly upon the maintenance of the Republic to disqualify 
France for any alliance with a strong monarchical power, 
and, above all, with Russia; and upon French colonial ex- 
pansion in Africa to embroil her with England and with 
Italy. In pursuit of this policy, he was ready by turns 
to bully or to coax, to threaten war whenever the 
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French took to thinking aloud about Alsace-Lorraine, or 
to dangle hopes of an alliance before them whenever 
their eyes were turned away from the annexed provinces 
to Egypt, or to visions of adventure and conquest in Tunis 
or Morocco. But we get these glimpses into the arcana 
of German policy when Prince Hohenlohe runs over to 
Berlin, as he was constantly doing, rather than when he 
was actually at his post. In fact his diary, notably during 
the war scare of 1875, leaves it;very doubtful whether, as 
ambassador, he ever enjoyed the unreserved confidence 
of the old Chancellor, for at that critical juncture he was 
clearly left very much in the dark as to the true inward- 
ness of German policy; and, when he went to Berlin and 
tried to cross-question Bismarck, he was put off with eva- 
sive answers and vague promises which were not fulfilled. 
Hohenlohe himself handled various questions, such as 
that of the removal of Gontaut Biron, the French am- 
bassador—who was in much greater favour with Court 
circles in Berlin than with the Chancellor—with such 
marked discretion and even dilatoriness as to create the 
impression that he was more anxious to meet what he 
believed to be the secret wishes of ‘ exalted circles’ than 
to carry out to the letter the instructions of his official 
chief. Neither the Chancellor nor the Minister seems ever 
to have forgotten that Hohenlohe had been mentioned 
as Bismarck’s possible successor, and that ‘the Emperor 
had assented.’ The relations between the two men re- 
mained outwardly cordial, but there were traces of a 
latent antagonism; and these multiplied in proportion as 
Hohenlohe caught the contagion of that atmosphere of 
political intrigue which spread over Berlin with the old 
Emperor's declining years. 

‘The road through Paris’ was not, however, destined 
to lead Prince Hohenlohe to the Chancellorship. In the 
summer of 1885, Field-marshal von Manteuffel, who had 
been Governor-general of Alsace-Lorraine since 1879, died; 
and Prince Hohenlohe was offered the post. It was not at 
all the post which he coveted, but he had no choice, for 
the old Chancellor was not in a temper to be crossed, and 
the Prince smelt an intrigue against himself in the 
Wilhelmstrasse which would have made it dangerous 
for him to refuse. The post had never before been held 
by a civilian, and the first objection which rose to Prince 
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Hohenlohe’s lips when Bismarck suggested that he should 
go to Strassburg was eminently characteristic of the at- 
mosphere of German official life: ‘ But I have no military 
uniform.’ It is the atmosphere which produces a ‘captain 
of Képenick.’ Bismarck promptly brushed this objection 
aside by telling the Prince to wear his ambassador's uni- 
form, ‘ which will, moreover, please the Frenchmen, for it 
looks very French.’ The ambassador's uniform did not, 
however, please the ‘Generals’; and, though Hohenlohe 
remained nine years at Strassburg, the military party 
were never quite reconciled to seeing the German War- 
lord represented by a civilian in the annexed provinces. 

Manteuffel, though a soldier, had adopted, on the 
whole, a conciliatory policy towards the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine; and Hohenlohe, who liked to preserve pleasant 
relations with his old friends in Paris, constantly set his 
face as far as he could against repressive measures. Occa- 
sionally he got a sharp rap over the knuckles from Berlin, 
as in a characteristic despatch from Bismarck of Feb- 
ruary 21,1887. The Chancellor was at that time alarmed 
at the progress of Boulangism in France; and members 
of the French Patriotic League were supposed to be 
carrying on a specially active propaganda in the Reichs- 
land in view of the impending revanche. Bismarck had 
received reports to this effect from the public prosecutor 
in Alsace-Lorraine, and he wrote to Prince Hohenlohe 
that his Highness must surely share his (Bismarck’s) sur- 
prise that it had needed the personal intervention of the 
public prosecutor to put the law into motion against 
members of the ‘ Ligue des Patriotes.’ 


‘It is beyond my comprehension’ (the Chancellor added) 
‘that police measures and criminal proceedings were not at 
once taken against the suspects in accordance with the laws, 
or, if necessary, under the Dictatorship paragraphs... . I leave 
it to your Highness’ enlightened consideration whether it is 
not expedient, in view of the dangers which might arise from 
internal enemies in connexion with mobilisation and railway 
communications, to admonish the State Secretary and the 
judicial authorities of the Reichsland with regard to their 
passive attitude’ (ii, 365). 


The Chancellor was also of opinion that a little 
severity would produce a wholesome impression in view 
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of the coming general elections for the Reichstag. Prince 
Hohenlohe seems to have thought otherwise. The elec- 
tions in Alsace-Lorraine turned out thoroughly ‘bad’ from 
the German point of view. The ‘Generals’ were furious ; 
and many schemes were brought forward for dealing 
with the refractory provinces, amongst others a scheme 
of partition under which a portion was to be annexed 
to Baden, another to Bavaria, and a third to Prussia. 
The crisis was acute and protracted; the Chancellor’s 
attitude was not altogether reassuring; and not only the 
‘Generals,’ but several of the Ministers in Berlin were 
making a dead set against Hohenlohe. The old Emperor, 
however, stood by him; and a series of new and draconian 
regulations, and the dismissal of one or two subordinates, 
placated the Governor-general’s opponents. But a fresh 
storm broke out again in the autumn over the Schniibele 
incident; and Bismarck insisted on the re-establishment 
of a galling passport system for which Hohenlohe could 
see no justification. In Berlin, too, the world was out of 
joint. The old Emperor could hardly live much longer; 
and the gravity of the Crown Prince’s illness was already 
an open secret. These were difficult times in which to 
steer a safe course; and, with advancing years, personal 
considerations, it must be confessed, began to play a 
larger part in Prince Hohenlohe’s political opportunism. 
The reasons given to account for so sudden a change 
of front as that which took place within one week in 
May 1888 are hardly convincing. In his diary the Prince 
writes on May 8 that Berlin demands measures of great 
harshness in order apparently to drive the inhabitants of 
Alsace-Lorraine to despair, and thus provoke insurrec- 
tions which shall afford an excuse for denouncing civil 
government and proclaiming a state of siege. 


‘It is now high time to retire with honour. If I yield I 
shall not avert the final catastrophe of a military regime, and 
then it will be too late to retire with honour’ (ii, 384). 


On May 10 he writes in the same sense to Herr von 
Wilmowski, chief of the Emperor Frederick’s Civil Secre- 
tariat. On May 17 he writes again, but only to recant 
his former letter in response to an appeal from Prince 
Bismarck; and, while still unable to approve, he expresses 
his acquiescence in a measure ‘of which I have not, at 
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any rate, to bear the responsibility.’ After such a sur- 
render one can hardly be surprised to find that, during 
the remaining years of his tenure of office at Strassburg, 
his influence upon the conduct of public affairs seldom 
appears to be decisive. He swims with the current, 
reluctantly when it hurries him towards the rocks and 
shoals of a repressive policy, more willingly when it bears 
him into the smoother back-waters of conciliation and 
goodwill. In fact his chief interest was no longer in the 
Reichsland. He became more and more engrossed in 
the fierce drama of passion and intrigue which was being 
enacted in Berlin. 

It is a repulsive story which Prince Hohenlohe’s diary 
discloses during the brief reign of the unfortunate 
Emperor Frederick and the early years of William II’s 
reign; and the part which he himself played in it was 
scarcely worthy of his earlier and better self. Considering 
how intimate had been Hohenlohe’s relations with the old 
Chancellor, how closely they had been associated in the 
great national work of German unity, how much he 
himself owed in former years to Bismarck’s friendship, 
jealous and masterful as it was apt to be, one would have 
looked for more steadfastness and greater generosity 
from him in the days when the giant was tottering to 
his fall. There is something that jars upon one in the 
eagerness with which Hohenlohe pricked up his ears at 
every whisper that the mighty one was, or might soon be, 
no longer almighty. He got the first inkling of it during 
a visit to Berlin, a few days before the old Emperor's death 
(ii, 381). He was told that ‘two Emperors might have to 
be buried within a very short space’; and that ‘there were 
signs that, when the Prince [William II] became Emperor, 
he would not be able to live in permanent agreement with 
Bismarck.’ 

The young Emperor on his accession received Hohen- 
lohe very kindly; but a few days later the Prince was 
evidently much perturbed by a story that Waldersee was 
undermining Bismarck’s influence, and that ‘Bismarck 
therefore desired Waldersee’s removal, and meant to send 
him to Strassburg as general in command.’ Bismarck was, 
he feared, trying ‘to make my position untenable and 
thereby to render an opponent harmless if I retired.’ In 
the following winter he tried to sound the Emperor as to his 
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views concerning Alsace-Lorraine ; but ‘I saw that he was 
entirely under the influence of the Imperial Chancellor. 
So I had to give up the attempt to clear the way for a 
change of opinion in that quarter.’ A few days later he 
notes, however, very carefully, that ‘Prince Bismarck is 
harming himself more than the dead Emperor’ by his 
campaign against Geffcken, who had published the 
Emperor Frederick’s diary; and that, according to the 
Grand Duke of Baden, it was not unlikely that ‘the 
Emperor would part with Bismarck if he noticed that all 
was not told him,’ though ‘his Majesty still needs him 
for the passing of the Army Bill. In August 1889 the 
the Grand Duke invited Hohenlohe into his railway 
carriage at Strassburg. Again they compared notes. 


‘The Emperor was beginning to notice that every now and 
then things were kept from him, and was becoming mis- 
trustful. There had already been a collision between the 
Emperor and Bismarck; and the Grand Duke thought one 
must be prepared for the eventuality of the Chancellor's dis- 
missal’ (ii, 406). 


In October they met again. On this occasion the Grand 
Duke’s language was even more significant. 


‘The Emperor has had enough of him [Bismarck]; and then 
he [the Grand Duke] drew a line, not, as is the usual accom- 
paniment of such an expression, up to his neck, but up to his 
eyes’ (ii, 407). 

These symptoms of the impending dissolution of the 
greatest political force in Germany are registered with 
the matter-of-fact precision of a physician's diary. Even 
when the end had come and Bismarck had fallen, Prince 
Hohenlohe had no word of regret. for his old fellow- 
worker. He paid a formal visit to the fallen Chancellor ; 
but all he could bring himself to say was, ‘This was a 
very unexpected event to me’; to which Bismarck replied, 
drily and perhaps more truthfully, ‘So it was to me.’ 
When they parted, Bismarck said to him, ‘If you care to 
come to Varzin or to Friedrichsruhe you will be welcome.’ 
But it may be noted that Prince Hohenlohe never re- 
sponded to this invitation until, having himself been 
called upon to assume the Chancellorship, it was clearly 
to his interest to disarm Bismarck’s hostility by an act of 
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formal courtesy. In fact, after Bismarck’s fall, Prince 
Hohenlohe’s chief anxiety seems to have been lest it 
should not prove final. On one occasion he drew out the 
Emperor by remarking that in Alsace people were still 
afraid that Bismarck might return, to which the Emperor 
replied with a laugh, ‘They can make their minds easy ; 
he will not return.’ 

When Caprivi began to fall into disfavour, Hohenlohe 
watched the squalid intrigues directed against ‘a digni- 
fied, honourable, loyal soldier’ with feelings of disgust, 
but even more with alarm. The Emperor had sent an 
aide-de-camp to Friedrichsruhe with friendly messages 
and a present of wine; and Bismarck had replied that he 
would come after the Emperor’s birthday to thank his 
Majesty in person. Moreover, Herbert Bismarck had 
been present at the Ordensfest; and this had ‘fluttered 
the dovecotes.’ So on January 22, 1894, Prince Hohenlohe 
writes in his diary: ‘Caution is necessary. If a Bismarck 
regime came in I should naturally not remain much longer 
at Strassburg, but should have to make room for a friend 
of Bismarck’s.’ Five days later the formal reconciliation 
between the Emperor and the old Chancellor had taken 
place. Caution was more than ever necessary. So Prince 
Hohenlohe went and left a card on Bismarck. The 
reconciliation, however, remained purely formal; and, 
with the returning conviction that, come what might, 
the Emperor would never recall Bismarck to office, the 
reactionary parties, which had for some time past been 
at work to undermine Caprivi’s position, returned to their 
task with renewed zest. 

Throughout Caprivi’s tenure of office Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s diary abundantly testifies to the admiration and 
sympathy which he felt for the single-minded officer 
who, at the bidding of his youthful sovereign, had 
assumed the heavy burden of the old Chancellor’s in- 
heritance. Caprivi was above all a soldier, and a 
gentleman in the fullest sense of the term. With a 
chivalrous sense of duty and honour, based on the 
highest conception of military discipline, he combined 
the cultured and philosophic mind of a thinker and the 
broad outlook of an enlightened and tolerant conser- 
vatism, which, in the eyes of the unbending Prussian 
Junker, appeared;to ke more than tainted with liberal 
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heresies. Caprivi, in fact, belonged in many ways to 
the school of political thought in which Hohenlohe 
had graduated, whilst the factions which finally com- 
passed his fall represented the reactionary tendencies, 
the selfishness of class interests, the arrogant pride of 
caste, and the narrow spirit of Prussian ascendency, 
against which Hohenlohe’s youthful enthusiasm had 
risen years ago in revolt when he was a modest Assessor 
at Potsdam. At the beginning of 1894 Hohenlohe, who 
had noted the signs of the impending storm, wrote 
piously in his diary: ‘God grant that he [Caprivi] may 
weather this storm’; and it was a strange irony of fate 
that, when, in October 1896, the storm burst and Caprivi 
was dismissed, it was Hohenlohe who was summoned to 
Berlin to step into the place from which Caprivi had been 
driven by the intrigues of those whose influence in the 
State Hohenlohe himself most profoundly distrusted. 

‘Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor.’ In 1890, 
just after Bismarck’s dismissal, the Empress Frederick 
had hinted to Prince Hohenlohe that he ought to have 
been Bismarck’s successor. In reply to this flattering 
suggestion Hohenlohe reminded her that he was born 
in the same year as Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
In 1894, when William II sent for him, he was four 
years and a half older. No doubt it would not have 
been easy for him to resist the appeal made to him 
by the Emperor in the ‘important interests of the 
Empire. But one cannot help feeling that he would 
have better consulted both those interests and his own 
reputation had he firmly declined to assume a burden 
which it was beyond his failing powers to bear usefully 
or with dignity. With his intimate knowledge of the 
Emperor William’s headstrong personality, and of the 
conditions of public life in Berlin, he can hardly have 
had any illusions as to the part which he was intended 
to play as a decorative figure-head, or as to the perpetual 
struggle in which he would find himself involved with 
‘all those intriguing figures’ that flit across the latest_ 
pages of his diary. 

The pages which deal with his Chancellorship are 
but few in number; but they are enough to throw a 
melancholy light upon his declining years. Now and 
again the old Prince tries to cheat himself into the 
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belief that he is fulfilling some of the dreams of his 
patriotic youth, as when he records the successful passing 
of ‘two naval estimates.’ For, years ago, in the course 
of that curious episode of his early life when, deputed as 
special envoy of the German nation to the Greek and 
Italian courts by the Archduke-Administrator of the 
Empire under the ephemeral Parliament of Frankfurt, 
he roamed about the Mediterranean in an English gun- 
vessel, one of the dreams which had fired his imagin- 
ation had been that of a powerful German fleet under 
one German flag. But the dominant note is one of 
bitter disillusionment. The years of Prince Hohenlohe’s 
Chancellorship cover many important developments in 
Germany's Weltpolitik. They witnessed, above all, the 
growth of an estrangement between Germany and Great 
Britain which has very considerably modified the inter- 
national situation, not only in Europe, but all over the 
world. Yet there is not a single word in the diary about 
Anglo-German relations; not a word, for instance, about 
the famous Kruger telegram which followed close upon 
Baron von Marschall’s declaration that Germany had 
a special interest in South African affairs; not a word 
about the unsuccessful attempt made, as Count von 
Biilow afterwards admitted, to follow up the Emperor's 
telegram by a European combination against Great 
Britain ; not a word about Germany’s attitude of bitter 
animosity towards us throughout the South African war. 

This was also the period of German expansion in 
the Far East; and to this there is one very instructive 
reference in a conversation between Prince Hohenlohe 
and the Emperor of Russia in September 1895—not 
quite a year after the Prince became Chancellor. The 
official explanation of Germany’s cooperation with Russia 
and France in ejecting Japan from the Liautung penin- 
sula after the Chino-Japanese war has always been 
that she considered it a European interest to maintain 
the territorial integrity of the Chinese Empire on the 
mainland of Asia. Unofficially she gave it at the time to 
be understood that she could not afford to leave Russia 
and France en téte-d-téte in the Far East. We now have, 
for the first time, an authoritative statement that Ger- 
many was then already seeking a foothold in China. The 
Tsar told Prince Hohenlohe (ii, 463) that 
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‘he had already written in the spring [of 1895] to the Emperor 
William that he would have no objection to our acquiring 
something out there as a point d’appui or a coaling station.’ 


That was the price demanded by Germany for her co- 
operation against Japan. Prince Hohenlohe hinted at 
the Chusan Islands, at the mouth of the Yang-tsze, 
though, as he admitted, England might put forward 
claims to them. The hint evidently threw Nicolas II off 
the scent; and great, we know, was his surprise and 
annoyance when, three years later, Germany, taking him 
at more than his word, pounced upon Kiao-chau, well 
within that region, ‘a thousand miles north of Hong 
Kong, of which the Tsar had said, laughingly, in allusion 
to the supposed designs of Great Britain : ‘ Mais ce serait 
chez nous. No wonder the Emperor William sent his 
Chancellor a gushing telegram of congratulation when 
the convention with China was signed which confirmed 
Germany in possession of Kiao-chau. Beyond that tele- 
gram no further reference is made to Far-Eastern affairs. 
This is, however, not surprising. The editor of the diaries 
intimates that ‘unassailable considerations prevent, at 
present, the full publication’ of the diary for this period, 
and that the excerpts now given are intended only to 
convey a general idea of the Prince’s impressions and 
experiences during the last stage of his public career. 

Prince Hohenlohe was no longer a mere interested 
spectator of all the squalid intrigues and petty jealousies 
which he had so abundantly noted down during his fre- 
quent visits to Berlin from Paris and Strassburg. He was 
himself in the very hot-bed of them. Within a year after 
he had taken office, in the autumn of 1895, he writes: 


‘I know that a number of politicians and intriguers of 
high rank are bent upon discrediting me with the Emperor. 
They want another Chancellor, alleging that more energetic 
action is necessary ’ (ii, 465). 


He had other difficulties too. Berlin, though the 
capital of the German Empire, is still essentially Prussian; 
and there are features in the Prussian character, at least 
amongst the ruling classes, which had always repelled 
him from his early youth. Nor was it only a question of 
personal repugnance ; there were fundamental differences 
of principle. Prince Hohenlohe had, all his life, been ‘a 
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German through and through.’ He had worked, not for 
Bavaria, nor for Prussia, but for Germany as a united 
nation and a united Empire. In Berlin Germany is still 
overshadowed by Prussia. And Hohenlohe felt this 
keenly. 


‘When I sit amongst these Prussian Excellencies, the con- 
trast between North Germany and South Germany grows 
clear to me. South German Liberalism cannot hold its own 
against the Junkers. They are too numerous, too powerful; 
they have Royalty and the Army on their side. Even the 
clerical party goes with them. That contrast explains all 
that I have lived through during these four years [of Chan- 
cellorship].... As I worked from 1866 to 1870 for the union 
of South and North, so I must strive now to hold Prussia to 
the Empire. For all these Excellencies snap their fingers at 
the Empire, and would let it go to-day rather than to- 
morrow ’ (ii, 474). 


In other words, it was the perpetual conflict between the 
old feudal and aristocratic Germany, incarnate in Prussia, 
based morally uponithe principle of authority, and materi- 
ally upon the predominance of the landed interests, and 
the new liberal and democratic Germany which, however 
much it may repudiate its origin, is the spiritual child of 
the French Revolution, and has been quickened to rapid 
maturity by the sudden growth of vast industrial and 
commercial forces peculiar to the modern world. 
Nowhere is the acuteness of that conflict more fully 
displayed than in the versatile genius of William IT him- 
self, so curiously medieval in some aspects and in others 
so intensely modern. Hence, no doubt, the frequent 
fluctuations of Imperial temper reflected in his Chan- 
cellor’s diary. A life-long opportunist, in the best sense 
of the word, Hohenlohe accommodated himself to them, 
as best he could, for more than five years, not without 
some sacrifice of personal dignity, but consoling himself 
with the thought that he was discharging his duty towards 
‘the Germans, who regard my presence in Berlin as a 
guarantee of [national] unity.’ As years went on, how- 
ever, the Emperor’s medievalism prevailed more and more, 
especially in the domain of internal policy; and Prince 
Hohenlohe, more fortunate, or with a greater experience 
of the atmosphere of Courts, did not wait, like his un- 
happy predecessor, Count von Caprivi, to be turned out 
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brutally, like a flunkey in disgrace, but asked permission 
to be allowed to retire; and the permission was granted, 
‘with a readiness which showed that my resignation was 
expected, and that it was high time for me to go.’ 

Thus did William II drop his third pilot. There was 
no scene such as that in which inkpots were nearly flying 
about, after two court officials had been despatched to 
remind Bismarck that the young Emperor was still 
waiting for the resignation of his Chancellor—of the 
Chancellor to whom the Hohenzollerns owed their Im- 
perial throne and title; nor was there any explosive 
manifestation of Imperial displeasure such as that which 
re-echoed through the Schloss when Caprivi, the simple 
soldier who was trop honnéte homme, was sent packing. 
Prince Hohenlohe is a grand seigneur; nay, more, he is ‘der 
gute Onkel Chlodwig.’ He is elbowed out gently and with 
pleasant words, not to mention the inevitable decoration 
‘in brilliants.’ But he has to go nevertheless, in order to 
make room for the supple courtier, who will trim his sail 
to every breeze that blows ‘aus allerhéchster Stelle.’ 
But even suppleness exhausts itself in the fulness of 
time. And what then? Facilis descensus. Let us hope, 
at any rate, that, when Prince Biilow has disappeared 
from the stage, his diary too will be given to the world. 
It will help to fill many a lacuna in Prince Hohenlohe’s. 
It will, perhaps, be less edifying, but it will be equally 
instructive in other ways, and, if kept with the same 
candour, it may explain how and for what purpose a 
personage of Prince Alexander Hohenlohe’s rank and 
position has been allowed, consule Biilow, to publish so 
peculiar a combination of calculated indiscretions and 
careful reticences as the last chapters of his father’s 
Memoirs in their present form contain. 


Mr Heinemann is to be congratulated on the unusual 
enterprise which he shows in producing so many im- 
portant foreign works in English dress. The trans- 
lation of Prince Hohenlohe’s Memoirs published by him 
is, on the whole, as good as could be expected considering 
the speed at which it has been produced. Several trans- 
lators would seem to have been at work upon it, for 
some parts are very much better than others. Most of 
the quotations in this article have been taken from the 
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English text, but some have been translated afresh from 
the original, when Mr Chrystal’s translation failed to 
convey the flavour of the German idiom, or when, as in 
one or two passages, it blundered badly. The worst of 
such blunders occurs in a passage already quoted (p. 266). 
It runs as follows in the original. ‘Der Grossfiirst 
sagte dann: “Der Kaiser hat den Fiirsten auch bis 
hierher ”—-dabei zog er die Linie,’ etc. Of this the trans- 
lator makes sheer nonsense by rendering it: ‘The Grand 
Duke then said: “ The Emperor is a prince up to here,” 
and then drew a line, etc. The expression used by the 
Grand Duke is German slang, corresponding to the 
English ‘fed up with,’ and, as used by him, meant that 
the Emperor was thoroughly sick of Bismarck. 

For the sake of the general reader it must be regretted 
that the English edition adds nothing to the meagre notes 
and comments provided by the German editor of the 
Memoirs. These can be barely adequate even for the 
ordinary German reader; and an Englishman, unless he 
has made a special study of German politics, will, it is 
to be feared, find it often difficult to follow Prince 
Hohenlohe’s references to events and people that have 
long since ceased to be as familiar, even to his own 
fellow-countrymen, as when the diaries were written. 

Readers inadequately furnished with the knowledge 
requisite to follow Prince Hohenlohe’s Memoirs with ease 
may find considerable assistance in the remarkable work 
which stands third on our list. It is remarkable not for 
originality of views or for novelty of information, but for 
the lucidity of its narrative, the soundness of its learning, 
the comprehensiveness of its survey, above all, for its 
total freedom from prejudice. It is marked throughout 
by the quality most essential to permanent historical 
work, by what the Germans call objectivity. It is a 
quality which, since the war of 1870, has revolutionised 
the study of history across the Channel. In no depart- 
ment, perhaps, has the moral and intellectual recovery 
of France been more signal and complete than in the new 
conception of history which now prevails in that country. 
To compare the works of Thiers, of Michelet, or of Lamar- 
tine with those of Sorel, Houssaye, Luchaire, Lavisse, 
Seignobos, and many others of the new school, is to under- 
stand the distance which the France of to-day has tra- 
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velled from the France of the Second Empire. The 
historians of this school may not be so brilliant as their 
predecessors; they deal less in epigrams and startling 
generalisations; but they are scientific, laborious, sound 
and impartial. Without discarding the best French lite- 
rary qualities of style and unity, they contrive to see 
facts as they are. 

In this admirable band of workers Prof. Denis deserves 
a high place. He sets out with the determination to 
examine the causes which led to the greatest disaster 
which his country has ever sustained. The process is a 
painful one for a patriotic Frenchman; but Prof. Denis 
does not flinch. He has not hesitated to probe the still- 
smarting wound, and to analyse with German griindlich- 
keit the causes of the enemy’s superiority. He has done 
this without rancour or sarcasm, without any attempt to 
minimise French defects or to exaggerate German advan- 
tages. While attributing German success mainly to the 
nation as a whole, and to causes beyond the scope of 
politicians, he is scrupulously fair to the leaders. In 
the delineation of character and the tracing of its effects 
he is very successful; nothing can be better than the 
contrast he draws between the vehement, audacious, 
astute, inventive and unscrupulous Chancellor, and his 
slow-moving, unimaginative, but withal kindly, coura- 
geous, and generally right-feeling master. He sets forth 
the dark side as well as the bright of Bismarck’s policy, 
but he does not waste breath in moral indignation ; what 
he emphasises is the clear conception of aims, the pertin- 
acity of pursuit, the marvellous adaptation of means. 
He shows how the stronger will and vigorous initiative 
of the Minister drew the old King in his wake, but also 
how the monarch’s caution often applied a beneficial drag 
to his servant’s impetuosity. Against such a combina- 
tion neither Francis Joseph, with his mediocre councillors, 
nor Napoleon, irresolute, incapable, vague, and physically 
ailing, could hope to contend with success. Well is it 
for the nation whose teachers can thus, without fear or 
favour, study and inculcate the painful lessons of the past. 











Art. XIII—A TESSELATED MINISTRY. 


Att Administrations have their distinguishing features, 
to describe or deride which the political wits of the pre- 
Reform days were wont to invent nicknames. It would 
perhaps be a difficult task to discover any single term 
that would do adequate justice to the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the present Government. Burke’s famous 
description of Chatham’s last Administration might fur- 
nish a not inappropriate phrase. In the historic speech on 
American taxation, which bristled with keen and polished 
epigrams, Burke said : 


‘He’ (Chatham) ‘made an Administration so checkered and 
speckled; he put together a piece of joinery so crossly in- 
dented and whimsically dovetailed; a cabinet so variously 
inlaid ; such a piece of diversified mosaic; such a tesselated 
pavement without cement—here a bit of black stone, and 
there a bit of white ; patriots and courtiers, King’s friends and 
republicans; Whigs and Tories; treacherous friends and open 
enemies—that it was indeed a very curious show; but utterly 
unsafe to touch, and unsure to stand on.’ * 


Allowing for the exaggeration of metaphor, the de- 
scription would fit Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Administration like a glove. The ‘Tesselated Ministry’ 
would not be an unfair or opprobrious nickname. The 
previous relations of different members of the Cabinet 
would not, indeed, justify Burke’s declaration that ‘ the 
colleagues whom the Prime Minister had assorted at the 
same boards stared{at each other, and were obliged to 
ask, “Sir, your name?” “Sir, you have the advantage of 
me.” “Mr Such-a-one, I beg a thousand pardons.”’ But 
it is not so long since there was a conflict between those 
who now sit together on the front bench, wittily de- 
scribed as ‘war to the knife and fork,’ when a banquet 
given to one prominent man was regarded as a mark of 
disloyalty and almost of insult to another distinguished 
leader. Those were the days of tents and tabernacles, 





* This well-known passage was quoted with singular infelicity. by Sir 
William Harcourt on the first reading of the Home Rule Bill. For though 
it was meant to apply to the Unionist alliance, it was at once perceived how 
thoroughly it described those amongst whom the speaker sat, and every 
sentence was punctuated by loud Opposition cheers. 
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of shibboleths and cross-currents, of leagues and counter- 
leagues. In public, at least, there has been no recanta- 
tion on either side, or on any side, of the divergent views, 
or even of the somewhat bitter language, in which 
opinions were expressed. In the space of many months 
the present Prime Minister managed to make speeches 
of an hour's duration without mentioning the name of a 
single Imperial Liberal ; while Mr Asquith, now his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, observed a similar significant 
reticence with regard to his titular leader. The President 
of the Board of Trade and the President of the Local 
Government Board were almost as fierce in their 
denunciations of Mr Haldane and Sir Edward Grey as 
they were in their diatribes against more legitimate 
opponents. Yet to-day ‘they find themselves —Burke 
must bear responsibility for the ungracious phrase— 
‘pigging together, heads and points, in the same truckle- 
ed.’ 


The veil of Cabinet secrecy, not so opaque as of yore, 
is still thick enough to forbid our knowing with what 
degree of harmony Ministers co-operate in the council 
chamber. The results, however, are curious. The cement 
of a ‘tesselated’ Ministry is usually the personal influence 
of the Prime Minister. That has been wanting. Circum- 
stances which elicited very sincere and universal sym- 
pathy for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman prevented 
him, during the period before the adjournment, from 
discharging in anything like completeness the exhausting 
duties imposed upon the head of the Government. But 
the slackness of control, due in the first instance to sad 
domestic affliction, was equally manifest during the 
autumn sitting. Indifferent health has also been a con- 
tributory cause to the limited attendance of the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons. More frequently 
than not Sir Henry has been absent from the front 
bench after questions have been answered ; and the most 
memorable results of his intervention in business have 
been seen in the unceremonious jettisoning of two of his 
colleagues at the imperious bidding of the Labour leaders. 
It is a necessary though distasteful task to call attention 
to these facts, because the extreme Radical supporters 
of the Government persistently indulge in fulsome pane- 
gyrics of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman as being the most 
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capable and successful leader of modern times. The 
effect of this flattery—which in its extravagance amounts 
almost to an affront—is obvious. The extremists are 
anxious, not so much to keep Sir Henry in the House 
of Commons, as to prevent the leadership of the party 
from falling into other and stronger hands. 

What is flagrant in Parliament may also be inferred 
with practical certainty in the Cabinet. Internal evi- 
dence—and none other is available—tends to prove that 
the present Prime Minister is unable or unwilling to be 
master in his own house, or to maintain that Cabinet 
discipline which was always enforced with greater or 
less vigour by his predecessors. Mr Lloyd-George has 
not attained a position in the country comparable to that 
oceupied by John Bright when he became a member of 
Mr Gladstone’s Cabinet. Yet strong, independent, and 
influential as he was, Gladstone felt constrained publicly 
to curb Bright when he made a comparatively tepid 
attack upon the House of Lords. Bright allowed his 
words to be explained away, and even proffered what 
was to all intents and purposes an apology for his indis- 
cretion. But the President of the Board of Trade is 
allowed to stump the country and to rail at the Upper 
Chamber in the intemperate and indecorous language of 
an irresponsible demagogue; and this not only once or 
twice but repeatedly. Two of the Whips—those func- 
tionaries whose efficiency depends upon silence, tact, and 
vigilance—denounce the tyranny of Labour; and another 
pair of officials is told off to counteract the bad impres- 
sion created amongst Radical working-men. If the 
Secretary of State for War indulges in patriotic aspira- 
tions for the development of an efficient ‘ citizen army,’ 
one of his colleagues receives a special license to chant 
the attractions of disarmament, and the moral beauty of 
peace at any price. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of this patent 
absence of a governing mind in the Cabinet. The same 
conclusion would be reached by studying the administra- 
tive action and the legislative proposals of this ‘tesselated’ 
Ministry. Every department works upon lines dictated 
by its immediate chief or sub-chief. The novel system 
has doubtless some advantages, since, for instance, it is 
an approximation to the ideal of trusting the man on 
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the spot; but it produces some glaring inconsistencies 
and is the negation of the time-honoured theory of joint 
Cabinet responsibility. Our foreign policy is the policy 
of Sir Edward Grey, warmly supported, no doubt, by 
some of his colleagues, but palpably distasteful to others, 
amongst whom may possibly be included the Prime 
Minister himself. At any rate it is manifest that Sir 
Edward Grey’s principles and practice, eminently satis- 
factory as they are, cannot be squared with the utterances 
of a chief who declares that he hates the word ‘ Imperial’ 
and ‘does not much like the thing,’ and who writes the 
most gushing testimonials in praise of Lord Courtney, 
the champion of internationalism, as the desirable alter- 
native to Imperialism. 

In one other department this system of individual 
authority and independence has worked very well. The 
danger of fussy interference on the part of Downing 
Street with the policy of pro-consuls in distant parts of 
the Empire is nowhere more real than in India; and at no 
period since the Mutiny would hasty and ill-considered 
action by the Secretary of State or the Cabinet be fraught 
with graver consequences than at the present time. An 
inexplicable, ill-defined, but quite palpable ferment of 
unrest is creating vibrations through the Mohammedan 
world. The political seismograph shows very similar 
tracings in India, Egypt, and Morocco; though in India, 
fortunately, the tremors are somewhat neutralised by 
the scornful disapproval with which the virile adherents 
of the Prophet regard the growing pretensions of the 
loud-tongued but unwarlike Babu. Still the situation 
requires vigilant watching and skilful handling. 

The appointment of Mr Morley—presumably at his 
own wish—to the India Office caused some surprise and, 
amongst men unacquainted with his character, not a 
little misgiving. Mr Morley does not profess to be an 
Imperialist ; and, in his antagonism to any expansion of 
what he considers an overburdened Empire, he has not 
unreasonably or unnaturally been classed with the Little- 
Englanders. But his Little-Englandism is unlike that of 
the more blatant adherents of that craven creed. It is 
negative and not positive. Never has he been known to 
subscribe to the washy sentimentalism which affects to 
believe that if the strong man would only throw away 
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his' weapons no one would spoil his goods. His main 
objection, for instance, to the British occupation of Egypt, 
apart from what proved to be the unfounded fear that 
it would embroil us with France, was his apprehension 
that a protectorate would ‘bring India to the shores 
of the Mediterranean.’ There is, however, all the differ- 
ence in the world between a policy of pushing outwards 
the landmarks of the Empire and that of resolutely 
defending all that lies within them. No Imperialist, we 
feel assured, would resist with more dogged and un- 
yielding resolution any invasion of British territory 
than the present Secretary of State for India. In semi- 
critical times such as these, few men could have so many 
incidental advantages in the execution of a steady, con- 
sistent, and patriotic policy. His championship of Home 
Rule constrains the Irish Nationalists—even the pug- 
nacious and pertinacious Mr Swift MacNeill—to forbear 
from raising inconvenient and baneful controversies in a 
House of Commons which, painfully ignorant of the facts 
of Empire, is in the main more confused about Indian 
affairs than about those of any other British possession, 
not excluding South Africa. His unflinching Radicalism, 
and the deserved esteem in which he is held by the left 
wing of his party and the Labour members, enable him 
to disregard the mischievous and misleading criticisms of 
the handful of Indian cranks who sit in Parliament as 
Radicals. To a statesman enjoying these adventitious 
advantages, the new system of governing by departments 
affords practically a free hand ; and the circumstances of 
the day call for a free and a strong hand to hold the reins 
of Indian administration. 

The Colonial Office is differently situated. Lord Elgin’s 
varied and successful experiences as a pro-consul ought 
to have made him an ideal man for the post exalted by 
Mr Chamberlain’s occupation, and filled with credit by 
his immediate successor, Mr Alfred Lyttelton. Certain 
allowances, moreover, must be made for the Colonial 
Secretary. Lord Elgin has not been accorded a free 
hand in the sense in which Sir Edward Grey and Mr 
Morley have enjoyed that privilege; and his representa- 
tive in the House of Commons, in spite of his remarkable 
abilities, is what the French call a mauvais coucheur. 
Moreover, colonial policy has most unfortunately been 
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denied that immunity from sheer partisan criticism which 
is now universally recognised as the prerogative of the 
Foreign Office. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman owed his 
majority so largely to the success of the campaign of 
misstatement, misrepresentation, and slander which was 
recklessly waged over Chinese labour, that the Cabinet 
doubtless felt that no single Minister could be trusted to 
deal with South African problems. 

But, when all has been said that can be said on Lord 
Elgin’s behalf, there remains the fact that his manage- 
ment of the affairs of his department has been marked 
by a want of tact and consideration for the susceptibilities 
of the sister nations quite astonishing in an amiable and 
cultivated gentleman who has enjoyed so much personal 
experience in the administration of the Empire beyond 
the seas. Slightly to adapt the refrain of a music-hall 
ditty much in vogue some years ago, ‘It’s not exactly 
what he does, but the nasty way he does it.’ There was 
something almost discourteously abrupt in the haste with 
which, by a stroke of the pen, the ordinance granting a 
graduated constitution to the Transvaal was cancelled. 
This instrument had been the subject of the most care- 
ful consideration and elaborate correspondence extending 
over many months between the High Commissioner and 
the Coloniai Office. To rescind it after what could at 
best have been a perfunctory study of the question, was 
discourteous not only to Lord Milner, Lord Selborne, and 
Mr Lyttelton, but also to their official advisers, and to 
the Transvaal Government. 

Nor was that all. The Government sent out at the 
public expense a special Commission, two members of 
which were avowed opponents of the late Ministry; 
while not one, so far as is known, represented the policy 
initiated by Mr Chamberlain and followed by Mr Lyttel- 
ton. Nothing can be said against the other qualifications of 
the Commissioners; but the non-representative character 
of the Commission would have discounted confidence in 
its report, if that report had ever been allowed to see the 
light of day. Its contents still remain unrevealed. This 
secrecy is unjustifiable, and is unfair to those whose views 
and opinions were sought by the Commissioners, but who 
have no means of ascertaining how far their communica- 
tions have been accurately reported and interpreted. 
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Parliament has had to debate the merits of the new 
Constitution unaided by the report of a Commission the 
cost of which will come upon the votes. 

As to the Constitution itself, as it appears in the Letters 
Patent which have been published and presented to 
Parliament, all that it is necessary now to say is that it 
might have been much worse. The danger lay, and still 
lies, in the departure from the invariable rule of our 
colonial policy that even in the most well-disposed 
colonies under the Crown responsible government should 
not be granted per saltum, but through the intermediate 
educational step of a representative but only semi- 
responsible system. Now that the Constitution is granted, 
the wisest and most patriotic course for British subjects 
at home is to refrain from retrospective criticism, and 
for all sorts and conditions of white men in South Africa 
to co-operate in making the best of the new state of 
things. We could have wished that more generous terms 
had been arranged with regard to the land-settlement 
scheme, in the development of which Lord Milner and 
the late Mr Rhodes, as well as most other competent and 
far-sighted authorities, saw the fairest chance for the 
extinction of racial prejudice. Mr Rhodes’ experiment 
at Stellenbosch and the Paarl proved definitely that the 
scheme was practicable, and that the results would be 
such as were hoped and anticipated. 

However, this excessive secretiveness is infinitely pre- 
ferable to the amazing indiscretion, to use no stronger 
term, displayed in connexion with Mr Bucknill’s report 
as to the prevalence in the Chinese compounds of vice 
in its most repulsive form. On many, perhaps on all 
grounds, it was expedient that the Government should 
have kept secret the report, and especially the evidence 
obtained in confidence by Mr Bucknill. But what did 
they do? They allowed the contents of the report to be 
shown to a fanatical opponent of Chinese labour, and 
further gave him permission to disclose the information 
he had gleaned to members upon his own side of the 
House and to them only. Naturally, extracts which 
appear to have been garbled found their way into the 
less nice Radical press. This was Lord Elgin’s doing; 
and few more grievous offences against the usage and 
practice of constitutional Governments have ever been 
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permitted by responsible Ministers of the Crown. These 
documents were Cabinet papers, against the improper 
publication and revelation of which there is in existence 
a recent statute imposing the penalty of hard labour. 
Yet a Cabinet Minister becomes morally if not legally an 
accessory to an offence against this salutary law. All 
these incidents, in themselves quite avoidable, have 
roused a bitter feeling amongst the staunchest upholders 
of British supremacy in the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony. The old murmur is heard that ‘it does 
not pay to be loyal’; and the dangerous belief is revived 
that the home Government will always sacrifice the real 
friends of England in order to propitiate actual enemies, 
or to curry favour with some fractious section of ill- 
informed agitators in Parliament. 

Take again the case of Natal, the one colony which, 
during the late war, not only raised its own volunteers, 
but equipped and paid them out of its own exchequer. 
A Zulu rising took place; and there was substantial 
reason for believing in the existence of a wide-spread 
and concerted plan for overthrowing the authority of the 
colony. How alarming such a prospect is for settlers 
mostly scattered over an area of 45,000 square miles may 
be understood by a glance at the census. The last avail- 
able returns show that out of a population of something 
over a million there were less than 100,000 Europeans or 
whites, a few more than 100,000 Asiatics and mixed breeds, 
and no less than 900,000 natives, of whom only some 
80,000 were employed as servants. When it is further 
remembered that thirty years have not elapsed since 
Zululand was under a stringent military autocracy of 
exceptional efficiency, it is easy to understand with what 
apprehension the heads of families, living almost in 
isolation on their homesteads, hear of ‘native unrest.’ 
The colony took prompt steps. It raised volunteers but 
declined Imperial assistance ; it proclaimed martial law ; 
and, in spite of very serious climatic and geographical 
difficulties, managed to stamp out the fortunately pre- 
mature revolt. 

Now it must be admitted, and indeed rigorously 
claimed, that when a self-governing colony finds itself 
obliged to suppress native risings by force of arms, the 
Imperial Government should show the greatest vigilance, 
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and, in case of need, enforce its authority. This duty is 
imposed upon the central Executive, mainly because Par- 
liament sanctions the exclusion of natives from any sub- 
stantial representation in the colonial Legislatures. They 
have therefore a special claim to the protection of the 
mother-country. But the duty must not be executed in 
such a way as to convey the belief that the authorities at 
home distrust the justice or clemency of Britons beyond 
the seas in their dealings with coloured races. There is 
no ground for such distrust, or for the injurious myth that 
Englishmen, Scots, and Irishmen lose their inherited and 
ingrained sense of humanity as soon as they cross the 
equator. The late Henry Cloete, a most loyal subject, in 
his work on ‘The Great Boer Trek’ (p. 83), stigmatised 
Lord Glenelg’s fatuous despatch of December 26, 1835, as 
‘containing the most unreserved condemnation of the 
whole policy and operations of the war, and abusing in 
unmeasured language the barbarous manner in which 
(the Secretary of State asserted) the war had been con- 
ducted’; and he went on to say: ‘To expect that an 
entire population, thus insulted and injured, should still 
continue loyally and well affected towards the Govern- 
ment was as impossible as to expect that “of thorns 
men should gather figs, or that of a bramble-bush they 
should gather grapes.”’ The arrogant folly of Glenelg was 
followed by the great exodus to the north under Retief, 
and by the permanent alienation of the Dutch colonists 
who had become reconciled to British rule. 

It was then the manifest duty of Lord Elgin to keep 
himself in constant touch with the Government of Natal, 
and to take steps to secure the fullest information as to 
the treatment of the rebels. Nothing was easier. The 
Colonial Secretary knew that martial law had been pro- 
claimed; he could be in no doubt as to the consequences 
its proclamation involved, or as to the punishment which 
would be meted out to those found guilty of treason. All 
that he had to do was to instruct the Governor to ask 
the Natal Ministry to keep him informed with all due 
promptitude on every important incident, so as to give 
the Imperial Executive an opportunity of advising, or, if 
the need arose, of remonstrating. But it was not till the 
anticipated had happened, not till rebels had been tried 
and sentenced, and the sentences confirmed by the respon- 
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sible authority and sanctioned by the King’s representative, 
the governor of the colony, that the Secretary of State 
intervened. His method of interference was so tactless 
and maladroit that it affronted not only the Natal 
Government (which promptly resigned by way of protest), 
and not only British-born subjects in all the South African 
colonies, but also the Dutch inhabitants as much as the 
rest; for there is no matter on which they are so touchy 
as upon the meddling of Downing Street with the busi- 
ness of repressing a native rising. That nothing worse 
happened was due to the fact that Lord Elgin took no 
further action; but the incident left behind a sense of 
irritation not easily or quickly to be relieved. 

Again, there is the difficulty over the Newfoundland 
Fisheries question. A modus vivendi was arranged by 
Sir Edward Grey with the President of the United States 
behind the back of the Newfoundland Government, and 
in spite of their protests. The Foreign Secretary was 
not to blame for the intense indignation aroused in the 
colony ; he had to act on behalf of the British Empire, 
and to consider what is for the best interests of the whole. 
But it is the unmistakable duty of the Colonial Secretary 
to see that the interests of the several colonies, whereof 
he is the guardian, should be fairly and firmly placed 
before his colleagues, and to do his best to consult the 
wishes, to remove the doubts, and to study the suscepti- 
bilities of the colonial Governments. So far as the official 
correspondence goes, there is nothing to show that Lord 
Elgin discharged any of these duties. The consequence 
is that the same uneasy feeling of insecurity has been 
inspired not only in Newfoundland, but in a minor degree 
throughout the Dominion of Canada. Very similar tact- 
lessness and lack of consideration were displayed with 
regard to the otherwise admirable arrangement with 
France about the New Hebrides. Australasia grumbled, 
not so much at the settlement itself, as at the cavalier 
way in which the colonists were treated. 

In a ‘ tesselated’ Ministry this must inevitably happen. 
A capable Minister does good work, and the lack of con- 
trol by the Cabinet no doubt renders his task easier ; but 
an inefficient Minister, not subject to the supervision of 
his chief or his colleagues, may easily do, by a few strokes 
of the pen, more mischief than his successful colleague 
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can ever hope to make good. The collective work of a 
united Cabinet is probably less efficient than that which 
the best of its members could turn out; but, on the other 
hand, it is infinitely superior to the output of its least 
capable member when left to his own devices. 

This truth is illustrated by the mental attitude of the 
public generally towards the War Office and the Admiralty. 
Were the efficiency or the existence of our defensive 
forces dependent upon the collective wisdom of the 
Cabinet, there would be deep and natural uneasiness. 
The most diverse and contradictory speeches have been 
delivered upon this supreme national problem by different 
members of the Cabinet. Some have talked of disarma- 
ment as an example to others, just as in the country a 
few theorists contend that the withdrawal of game- 
keepers would put an end to poaching ; others have urged 
sweeping reductions in the votes on the ground that the 
money thus saved ‘might be given to the poor.’ On the 
hitherto accepted theory of joint Cabinet responsibility, 
both or either of these sets of opinion might be taken to 
represent the reasoned policy of the Administration. 
But, on the ‘ tesselated’ principle, it is not the view of the 
whole body that really counts, but only that of the heads 
of the departments directly concerned, subject to the veto 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Consequently the 
public is not much disquieted about the War Office and 
the Admiralty, but for two different reasons. Mr Haldane 
enjoys a large measure of confidence as a patriotic, pru- 
dent, and highly-gifted man; he has never attempted 
to hide his Imperialism under a bushel; and, as the in- 
timate personal and political associate of Lord Rosebery 
—a connexion which even the tiff over the withdrawal of 
the Scots Greys from Scotland is not likely to have dis- 
turbed—he is trusted to see that the ‘Republic incurs 
no injury. The Secretary for War will retain this con- 
fidence till, if ever, he deliberately forfeits it by pandering 
to the senseless faction that will not even try to read the 
signs of the political heavens. Lord Tweedmouth, on the 
other hand, enjoys a certain confidence, not because he 
is a strong man, as Mr Haldane is, but because he is a 
weak man with no official experience and little power of 
initiation or exposition. It is therefore assumed, and 
probably with reason, that he will be guided and directed 
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in all essential matters by the genius of the First Naval 
Lord, in whose professional skill and patriotic feeling 
great confidence has hitherto been placed. It is un- 
necessary to analyse in detail the other departments of 
State. Enough has been said to show that the ‘tesse- 
lated’ principle, so far as administration is concerned, is 
neither an unmixed good nor an unqualified evil. 


When we turn to the subject of legislation, which our 
constitutional system—unwisely as many think—combines 
with administrative responsibility, we are confronted with 
a very different picture. There is a passage in ‘Coningsby,’ 
written over sixty years ago, which, with a very few 
changes, might be read as a picturesque description of the 
present situation. 


*The success of the Reform Ministry on their first appeal 
to the new constituency which they had created had been 
fatally complete. But the triumph was as destructive to the 
victors as to the vanquished. “We are too strong,” pro- 
phetically exclaimed one of the fortunate Cabinet, which 
found itself supported by an inconceivable majority of three 
hundred. . . . It is evident that the suicidal career of what 
was then styled the Liberal party had been occasioned and 
stimulated by its unnatural excess of strength. ... NoGovern- 
ment can be long secure without a formidable Opposition. It 
reduces their supporters to that tractable number which can 
be managed by the joint influences of fruition and of hope. 
It offers vengeance to the discontented, and distinction to 
the ambitious ; and employs the energies of aspiring spirits 
who otherwise may prove traitors in a division, or assassins 
in a debate.’ 


The resemblance between the present position and 
that described in ‘Coningsby ’ is not a mere coincidence ; 
it is an illustration of the truth that history repeats itself, 
but always with a difference. When the conditions are 
more or less the same, the resultants will bear a strong 
family likeness. It would be an interesting task to analyse 
the antecedent political phenomena of 1833 and 1906 
respectively, but it would be irrelevant to our immediate 
object. Suffice it to say that what we have ventured to 
describe as the principle of tesselation characterised the 
majority ostensibly supporting Lord Grey, though it was 
hardly reflected in the composition of the Cabinet, which 
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was almost exclusively Whig. Dr Franck Bright, in his 
‘History of England,’ thus sums up the position as it 
presented itself when the first reformed Parliament, 
with an overwhelming Whig-Radical majority, met on 
January 29, 1833: 


‘The twofold connexions and interests of the Government 
could not but, sooner or later, prove a cause of weakness. 
Their aristocratic tendencies, which remained unabated, pre- 
vented them from throwing themselves heartily into the 
wishes of their more popular supporters, and laid them open 
to the constant suspicion of an inclination towards Toryism. 
Their dependence upon the popular party compelled them to 
take in hand many difficult questions for the solution of which 
the nation was clamouring. They had therefore to be con- 
stantly steering a middle course, and assuming an appearance 
of weakness, which rapidly undermined their popularity, 
while the two tendencies which they represented, affecting 
the individual members of the Cabinet in different degrees, 
speedily led to a division among themselves.’ 


The Ministry of January 1833, backed by the ‘greatest 
majority’ in English history, was reconstructed in June 
1834; and a month later it resigned, as the Prime Minister 
would say, in globo. From the passage quoted above it 
is easy to discern the main difference between Lord Grey’s 
Administration and that of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
The Ministry of 1833 did not represent the majority in 
the House of Commons as a microcosm does its macro- 
cosm. The majority was democratic in the social sense 
of the word; the Ministry was more essentially aristo- 
cratic than many of the Tory Governments which had 
preceded it. By no conceivable stretch of imagination 
could Lord Grey and his colleagues be described as ‘the 
electorate writ small.’ On the other hand, the present 
Administration may be regarded as more representative 
of the majority upon which it depends than any other 
since the Civil War. It contains, indeed, a sprinkling of 
peers and of statesmen of noble birth, but no one would 
dream of calling it aristocratic. Every bit of white stone 
and every bit of black stone are hewn from quarries 
existing within the precincts of the House itself. Every 
formation and every stratum have contributed their shares 
to the mosaic; and the paradoxical thing is that the pave- 
ment coheres simply because of the lack of cement. 
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Were the component parts of the Ministry welded into 
one compact whole, the Cabinet would break up as rapidly 
as did Lord Grey’s. 

The result has been that the legislation presented to 
Parliament has been as ‘tesselated’ as the Government 
itself; and this is true not only of its legislative measures 
as a whole, but of nearly every separate Bill. There are 
an unprecedented number of Nonconformists in the House 
of Commons; they are represented proportionately in the 
Cabinet. Not a few socialists were elected; they are not 
without their witnesses in the inner circle of the Govern- 
ment. A handful of republicans may be seen on the 
Speaker’s right; and in the Cabinet is at least one who 
declared, in his election address, that he was opposed to 
hereditary officials of all kinds. It was impossible to 
secure the services of the Irish Nationalists ; but there are 
several declared Home-Rulers in the Cabinet, and the 
religious views of most Irishmen were represented, if but 
feebly advocated, by Lord Ripon. 

Now, of course, on a smaller scale, this representative 
principle has been applied before ; but it is utilised by the 
present Administration in quite a novel fashion. Hitherto 
the drafting of a Bill to be presented to Parliament began 
with the collection of ideas and suggestions on the part 
of a sub-committee of the Cabinet, presided over by the 
Minister to whom would be entrusted the task of piloting 
the measure through the House of Commons. Then the 
draft, in a rough state, was submitted to the whole 
Cabinet for discussion and criticism. The different in- 
gredients, so to speak, were well mixed and stirred, and 
the pudding came out a fairly representative amalgam 
of the culinary skill of the combined cooks. The new 
method is different. Each member, or group of mem- 
bers, seems to have contributed his share, and to have 
insisted upon its retention in its original state, and, 
instead of the amalgamated pudding, we come back to 
the tesselated pavement. There is no cohesion or sym- 
metry or fusion in the product. The fact that it is of 
joint composition renders it very difficult to accept any 
really serious amendments, because to do so is to destroy 
the whole handiwork of one member or group of members 
in the Cabinet. There is the case of the Trades Disputes 

Bill, morally and politically one of the least defensible 
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proposals ever submitted to and sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. This measure, as it came before the House of 
Commons, bore the most obvious signs of the method of 
its concoction. One part had been put in by the Labour 
representatives; the other part had been inserted to 
soothe the consciences of the legal element. In this 
particular instance, it is true, the mosaic was mutilated 
because of the strike of the Labour and Irish members 
working in concert, and because of the flabby timidity of 
the lawyers in the Cabinet, coupled with even greater 
cowardice on the part of the Radical employers, who are 
found in great numbers in the House. 

The Plural Voting Bill may be dismissed as summarily 
as it was by the House of Lords. Apart from its im- 
practicable machinery and its penal clauses, its introduc- 
tion was inopportune in the first session of Parliament, 
especially when Ministers were fully aware that the 
session would be hopelessly congested. Not, however, 
content with legislation of a kind which, according to 
all precedent, is deferred till Parliament is nearing the 
term of its allotted life, the Cabinet must needs go forth 
into the byways and slums to pick up other people’s 
bantlings and rear them, to the detriment of their legiti- 
mate children. The Agricultural Holdings Act and the 
Town Tenants (Ireland) Act belong to this class. The 
former does really nothing for the tenant farmer that 
he cannot already secure for himself from landlords, good 
and bad, though its tendency may be to endanger the 
generally friendly relations which have hitherto existed 
between English landlords and tenants; while the latter 
is a peculiarly wanton measure of confiscation which the 
Government would never dare apply to Great Britain, 
though, so far as town property is concerned, there is no 
distinction in practice between England and Ireland. 

Naturally, on the ‘tesselated’ principle, the Education 
Bill, on which so much time was fruitlessly lavished in 
spite of the rigorous invocation of gag and guillotine, was 
in more senses than one the piece de resistance of the 
session. Of all the quarries from which the ministerial 
majority was hewn, the Nonconformist mountain was the 
largest ; consequently the most conspicuous single piece 
in the tesselated pavement was also Nonconformist. So 
an Education Bill acceptable to dissenters was brought 
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in. With the frankness of official juvenility, Mr Birrell 
—to whose eloquence, wit, and almost invariable good 
temper a tribute is due—revealed in a phrase the hidden 
mainspring of the measure which died unlamented on 
December 20. ‘ Minorities, he said, ‘must suffer; it is 
the badge of all their tribe.’ He repented of the phrase, 
not because it did not truly represent the spirit of the 
Bill, but because it did. In using it, Mr Birrell could 
not have meant that those who were opposed to denomi- 
national teaching in our elementary schools were a 
majority of the parents of this country, for that he could 
not prove, nor is it a fact. He was manifestly referring 
to the views of the minority of members of the House of 
Commons, which is quite another thing. 

The vindictiveness against one single denomination, 
and that. denomination the historic National Church, 
which was stamped on every clause, caused the measure 
to be hailed with pzans of triumph by the militant 
dissenters. There were some grumbles and growls, it is 
true, but they came from those who, like the small boy 
in ‘Punch, sympathised with the lion ‘who had no 
Christian,’ or with others that had not Christians enough. 
Untiring efforts were made to square the Roman Catholics 
and the Jews—efforts which, to the honour of both 
denominations, were unsuccessful; but the Church of 
England was told without ceremony that what was good 
enough for the Nonconformist conscience was good 
enough for theirs, if indeed such a thing as a conscience 
could really be recognised in Anglicans. It seems to be 
constantly forgotten, or rather deliberately ignored, that 
all the ‘concessions,’ properly so called, have come—as 
they were bound to come—from the Church side. So far 
as the Bill, whether in its original or its amended form, 
fell short of Nonconformist expectations, it was regarded 
as embodying Nonconformist ‘concessions’; but these 
concessions were only partial limitations of a measure 
which, in all its positive enactments, was to the Noncon- 
formists pure gain. Not a single material concession 
was made to the Church during the progress of the 
measure ; and, in both Houses, a stubborn and unreasoned 
resistance was offered to every amendment moved to 
secure that the Establishment should be treated as well 
as other denominations. It is superfluous to recapitulate 
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the story of the collapse, or to defend the Opposition 
from the charge of wrecking the Bill, since we know 
from Lord Crewe’s own lips that there was never any 
intention of modifying its principles ; and chiefest of all 
these principles was the punishment of the Church of 
England. 

The Prime Minister, Mr Birrell, and the Lord Privy 
Seal all declared, within the few last days of the session, 
that the objects of the Bill were to secure what they 
ealled a national system of education, to the exclusion 
of denominational teaching in the elementary schools. 
They admitted that the exceptions grudgingly made to 
this rule were due to a desire to conciliate Roman 
Catholics and Jews, with whose support it would have 
been inconvenient to dispense. In the funeral oration 
pronounced by the Prime Minister on December 20, it 
was implied that churchmen ought to be content with 
the diluted system of Christian teaching which satisfied 
‘the Protestant free churches of this country.’ If that 
was the real design of the Bill, and if its main principle 
was the gradual exclusion of denominational teaching 
from schools in which it had hitherto been given, then 
it was a mockery to talk about compromise and friendly 
settlement. Again, if such was the intention of the 
authors of the Bill, we flatly deny that these intentions 
were submitted to the country at the last election; and 
certainly the country has never expressed approval of 
them. Two passages from pre-election speeches by the 
Prime Minister and Mr Birrell respectively have been 
recently quoted. The former, speaking at Norwich on 
October 26, 1904, said : 


‘We want the child to be brought up in the faith of his 
father, at least until he comes to such an age as to be justi- 
fied to be judge of a faith for himself. I am sure that the 
Liberal party throughout the country has but one object, 
which is to secure perfect freedom of conscience and equal 
treatment and complete public control over the system.’ 


Mr Birrell, on the very eve of the general election, 
declared that, 


‘not only was he anxious that there should be Christian 

education in all schools, but he was also anxious that facilities 

should be given whereby all religious denominations would 
vu 2 
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have an opportunity of instructing children in what they 
believed to be the true religion. His anxiety was great upon 
the subject. It was a difficult thing to be able to do, but at 
any rate his efforts were all in the direction of throwing open 
all schools in this country, not only for simple elementary 
Bible instruction, but also that facilities should be given to 
enable parents to have their own children instructed in their 
own particular doctrine.’ 


The latter speech is more important than the former, 
because it was delivered by Mr Birrell after he had been 
actually appointed Minister of Education, and at the 
moment when he must have been revolving in bis mind 
the lines upon which the new Bill was to proceed. 
There is hardly a churchman who would refuse to accept 
a measure which conformed rigidly to the principle laid 
down in these two extracts. The Bill as it was presented 
to Parliament, and even as it left the Lords in its amended 
state, fell far short of these liberal propositions. 

The Bill is dead; and we are promised a renewal of 
the agitation against the House of Lords. It is practi- 
cally certain to prove as abortive as similar attacks 
have been in the past. The latest of these arose out of 
the deadlock between the two Chambers over the Reform 
Bill of 1884-5. That campaign ended with the surrender 
of Mr Gladstone and his colleagues, for the House of 
Lords gained in substance the one principle for which 
they had striven, namely, that the extension of the 
franchise and the redistribution of seats should go 
hand in hand. The main moral, however, of the last 
agitation was that, though it was conducted with un- 
paralleled energy, and was prolonged over many months, 
the elections of 1885 proved that the old urban electors 
had been quite unmoved by the demonstration. For the 
first time since the Reform Act, the cities and boroughs 
of England returned in that year a majority of Conser- 
vatives to the House of Commons. The Radicals will 
no doubt do their worst to stir up animosity against the 
Second Chamber, but they suffer under the grave dis- 
advantage of having no inspiriting cry. Itisa deplorable 
fact that the overwhelming majority of the people of 
this country is indifferent to the cause of education; and, 
though not a few may be displeased with the action of 
the Lords, on the ground that they have prevented the 
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withdrawal from public controversy of a wearisome 
subject, by far the larger portion care too little about 
the cause of the conflict to allow themselves to be 
flogged into an artificial indignation. 

The recent general election turned upon a variety of 
subjects ; and among these the Nonconformist grievance, 
though perhaps the most bitterly felt, was only one. No 
one can pretend, with any show of justice, that a vast 
majority of electors voted for a revolutionary measure 
such as the Education Bill, in the hands of the Noncon- 
formists, became. No one, therefore, can justly blame 
the Upper House for referring the settlement of the 
question, enormously enlarged as it was, back to the 
country. No doubt it is extremely irksome tu waste so 
much time as has been wasted this session, and still 
worse to contemplate the prospect of a fresh conflict on 
the same ground ; but even this is better than accepting 
a Bill which would merely have substituted another 
grievance, and one far juster'and greater, for that which 
it was intended to abolish. The main grievance, such as 
it is, might have been removed, and may still be removed, 
by a very short measure, which, in the present state of 
public opinion, would meet with little or no resistance. 
If the Government have its removal at heart, let them 
reverse the decision of the House of Lords on the West 
Riding case ; let them secure that Nonconformist children 
in single-school areas shall, either by the right of entry 
for a Nonconformist minister or by the appointment of 
a Nonconformist teacher, receive the religious teaching 
which their parents desire—such teaching to be paid for 
by the said parents; and let churchmen make up their 
minds to pay for their own religious teaching. If nothing 
is attempted in the next session to relieve the Noncon- 
formists of the payment of rates for teaching which they 
disapprove, we shall know that the grievance is being 
kept alive for other purposes. 

As for other causes of offence, the Lords have avoided 
a quarrel with Labour by accepting the Trades Disputes 
Bill, of which indeed the less said the better; for their 
only excuse—which hardly amounts to a justification— 
for passing so ill-omened a measure was that, if even 
Conservative members were so far pledged that hardly 
thirty votes could have been raked together against the 
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Bill in the Lower House, it was not practical politics for 
the Lords to resist. They have also accepted, with a 
few reasonable amendments, such contentious measures 
as the Town Tenants (Ireland) Bill, the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill, and the Workmen’s Compensation Bill. It is 
difficult to conceive that a ery of any threatening volume 
against the House of Lords can be got up on the strength 
of the Education Bill and the Plurality Voting Bill alone. 
No doubt a further attempt will be made to ‘fill up 
the cup’; and, if the Irish measure which has hitherto 
appeared imminent should turn out to be at all like what 
has been foreshadowed, this will certainly add another 
drop. Mr Bryce’s promotion to the high and responsible 
duties of ambassador at Washington would, naturally, 
make it very difficult for a successor, hardly in his saddle, 
to produce a measure of real importance in the coming 
session. But there is no saying what this Government 
will not do in order to stop the mouths of so hungry and 
so powerful a section of their followers as that led by 
Mr Redmond ; and several Ministers have made no secret 
of their ultimate aims. It is true that, so far as promises 
go, the Government is debarred by its own utterances 
from proceeding to extremes; for, if there was anything 
clear about the declarations of Ministers on the eve of 
the polls, it was that, whatever might be said about 
a ‘larger policy,’ or about ‘ruling Ireland according to 
its own ideas,’ this was not to be a Home Rule election. 
In 1906 Home Rule was not, as in 1886 or 1895, a question 
before the constituencies at all. Still, it would be folly, 
in circumstances like the present, to rely on any such 
preliminary negatives. It is only too probable that the 
Union may be gravely threatened; and in that case the 
House of Lords must stand firm, as it did fourteen 
years ago. An Upper House which should fail to reject, 
without the clearest utterance of a large majority of the 
nation, a measure practically amounting, or obviously 
tending, to Home Rule, under whatever disguise, would be 
guilty of a disastrous dereliction of duty. It is not by the 
rejection of such a measure under present conditions, nor 
by such action as has been taken during the last session, 
that the House of Lords will bring down upon itself any 
storm of popular resentment which need inspire alarm. 
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Art. XIV.—_THE ECCLESIASTICAL CRISIS. IN FRANCE. 


THE attitude of the organs of opinion of both our political 
parties towards the Roman Catholic Church in England 
and in France respectively is not very reasonable. In our 
educational controversy, the Roman Catholic Church has 
been the object of the favours of both parties. Our anti- 
clericals have treated the Roman creed with an indulgence 
which they have denied to the National Church, by reason 
of the value to their party of the support of the Irish 
Catholic members. The Opposition has lavished its 
caresses on the Romanists as being the extreme ex- 
ponents of the denominational principle in education. 
But, when both parties have turned their eyes across the 
Channel, as though to make up for their forced friend- 
liness with Rome in domestic politics, they have refused 
all sympathy for the Roman Catholic Church in its con- 
flict with the Government of France. Our publicists 
who support a clerical policy at home, as well as their 
opponents, seem to reason that, since the entente cordiale 
took its rise under the anti-clerical premiership of 
M. Combes, all the subsequent ecclesiastical legislation 
of the French Radicals is admirable, that the Separa- 
tion Law of 1905 is a model of statesmanship, and that 
M. Briand is a heaven-sent lawgiver. Such an attitude 
is no doubt patriotic; for the Anglophobia which remains 
in France is chiefly cultivated by the clericals, and no 
understanding with England would have been possible 
had they been in power. Yet this method of appraising 
French politics by the light of our own international 
interests is unscientific, and does not help to throw light 
on the difficulties of the situation in France. 

How difficult that situation is, may be judged from a 
recent speech by the able and experienced politician who 
is now Prime Minister of France. In the Chamber of 
Deputies, on December 21, replying to the taunts of 
M. Camille Pelletan, his former chief lieutenant on the 
‘ Justice, who, representing the extreme anti-clericals, 
has of late bitterly criticised the so-called concessions of 
the Government to Rome, M. Clemenceau made use of 
the following words: ‘We are, M. Pelletan, grappling 
with difficulties such as no Government has encountered 
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since 1870.) M. Clemenceau is not an orator given to 
epigram or paradox for the sake of effect. He is a master 
of incisive, terse eloquence, which precisely expresses his 
thought; and, when he compares the present difficulties 
with those of 1870 he knows what he is talking about. 
Alone of his Ministry he took part in the revolution of 
September, which made him during the siege of Paris 
mayor of Montmartre, where the insurrection of the 
Commune broke out in the following March. So, when 
M. Clemenceau compares the situation with that of 1870, 
we may be sure that all is not for the best in the best of 
Republics. 

The same afternoon, in another place, another Repub- 
lican statesman was throwing some light on the situation 
from a different standpoint. At the Institute of France 
M. Ribot delivered the customary discourse which new 
members of the French Academy have to make on taking 
their seats. M. Ribot is a former Prime Minister of the 
Republic, who, in his day, was looked upon as an anti- 
clerical by the Catholics ; and he would not disavow that 
epithet even now. But he is one of the almost extinct 
school of Liberals, and is, moreover, what we should call 
an Erastian, convinced of the advantage to the State of 
a Concordat with the Papacy. He was, on these lines, 
the most formidable critic of the Separation Bill in the 
Chamber, where, with few exceptions, the 140 Catholic 
and Monarchical deputies displayed themselves as feeble 
or mute defenders of the Church. 

M. Ribot had an audience worthy of his talent. Under 
the dome of the Palais Mazarin mutually hostile politi- 
cians of the Palais Bourbon sat in friendly proximity— 
M. Maurice Barres, at the Chamber a nationalist deputy 
but here an Academician-elect, side by side with the 
Socialist leader, M. Jaurés, and M. Denys Cochin, the 
host of the aged Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris, recently 
expelled from his palace. M. Ribot was able to place 
appropriately some allusions to the present situation in 
his appreciation of his predecessor, Duc Pasquier, who 
had inherited his bourgeois dukedom from his kinsman 
the Chancellor Pasquier, an opportunist of the age of 
Talleyrand, and, like him, successively the servant of the 
Empire and two Monarchies. The deceased Academician 
was thus brought up in the Concordatory school of Galli- 
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canism. So M. Ribot was able to appeal to this veteran 
of the Monarchical Catholic party for an admonition to 
the Ultramontanes. 


‘It shocked the Duke’ (he said) ‘that the Church of France 
should look to Rome for its inspiration and for its word of 
command, not in questions of doctrine, but in questions of 
discipline and in the administration of its affairs.’ 


These are also the sentiments of M. Ribot, who, having 
thus made clear his own attitude towards the Papacy, 
went on to say that the separation of Church and State 
had been effected ‘in circumstances galling to the 
Holy See and consequently not less dangerous for the 
State than for the Catholic Church.’ Among M. Ribot’s 
audience was also M. Viviani, who, as the head of the 
newly-founded department of Labour, had, in his first 
official speech at the Chamber, thought fit to utter a 
rhetorical pean to celebrate the passing-away of old 
beliefs. For ‘the vanity and pitiful metaphysic’ of free- 
thinking politicians of his school M. Ribot had a word, 
asking them if they imagined that, 


‘in the name of scientific progress, they were going to destroy 
all faith in the supernatural; and that the whole human race, 
weary of believing and hoping, would cease its searching, 
beyond the visible world, for the secret of its destiny and 
the solace of its sufferings.’ 


These obiter dicta of the leader of the Republican 
Opposition, uttered by chance almost at the same hour 
as the anxious words of the Prime Minister of the Re- 
public, show forth some of the reasons why M. Clemen- 
ceau should have compared the difficulty of the present 
situation with that of the year of national ‘disaster. 
The quasi-official boast of the Minister of Labour, in 
spite of its rhetorical form, expressed a plain truth— 
that the Radical-Socialists wish not merely to check the 
pretensions of clericalism and to assert the superiority 
of the temporal over the spiritual power, but to stamp 
out the influence of revealed religion within the nation. 
This has been the widespread teaching of the most active 
party in France ever since it became a powerful political 
organisation. So, whatever provocation the Republic had 
received from the clericals, it is certain that the retaliatory 
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legislation enacted since the century began would not have 
been carried in its actual form but for the zealous activity 
of the enemies of all religion. They may be only a small 
minority in the nation; but, since their doctrine has 
obtained official protection, they have naturally increased 
in numbers, and have exercised increasing influence on 
each successive Ministry. 

These intolerant free-thinkers—‘libres penseurs qui 
ne sont pas des penseurs libres’—partly owing to the 
relative indifference of the Moderates, have become the 
masters of the situation. They are obviously the last 
people in the world capable of dealing with the not less 
intolerant pretensions of the Papacy. No wonder that a 
Prime Minister who is not intolerant, but a sceptic of 
Liberal tendencies, should find the situation embarrassing. 
If the French clergy were of the same school of Catholi- 
cism as the late Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, and other emi- 
nent Catholics of the French Academy, such as M. Brune- 
tiére, who died amid the conflict, or as M. d’Haussonville 
and M. de Vogué, who remain, the difficulty would be less 
acute. But, in that case, the crisis would never have 
taken place, and the Concordat would probably still sub- 
sist. As it is, the praise of Gallicanism is an entirely 
academical exercise. The episcopate and the clergy are 
an Ultramontane body, whose ruling principle is implicit 
obedience to the Pope, however much it conflicts with 
their private judgment as to right or opportuneness, or 
with their consciousness of what his predecessor, Leo XIII, 
would have done in the unlikely case of the rupture 
of the Concordat during his pontificate. 

This brings us to M. Ribot’s third observation, that 
separation had been effected in a manner galling to the 
Holy See, with consequences as dangerous for the State 
as for the Catholic Church. If separation were inevitable 
(though this has not been proved), it is difficult to see how 
it could have been accomplished in circumstances not 
galling to a Pope even as intelligent and as diplomatic as 
Leo XIII, unless those circumstances had included an 
agreement with him for the rupture of the Concordat. 
But every politician in France knew what type of pontiff 
is Pius X. They were aware that his piety is that of a 
mystical peasant having a profound faith in the miracu- 
lous interposition of Providence; and that his ignorance 
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of France is as complete as his ignorance of the French 
language. M. Briand; the chief author of the Separation 
Law, who did not enter Parliament until twenty-one 
years after M. Clemenceau’s legislative career began, no 
doubt grew in Liberalism as he grew in knowledge. His 
famous ‘report’ on the separation of Church and State, 
on which the Bill of 1905 was founded, is, to any one 
familiar with the subject, the work of a beginner. His 
view of it, as he proceeded, grew in statesmanlike breadth ; 
and, if separation had to take place, it cannot be said that 
the Bill, when it had passed through Parliament, was an 
ungenerous or an illiberal measure, taking into consider- 
ation the peculiar conception which Frenchmen of all 
schools have of liberty and of the relations which a 
paternal State ought to maintain with every organisation 
within its borders. 

Both during the debates on the Bill, and afterwards 
by circulars modifying its operation, M. Briand made such 
concessions as to earn for him the bitter reproaches of 
his former comrades of the Socialist party. But, had he 
gone even farther in the direction of M. Ribot’s criticisms 
in Parliament, there would never have been any hope 
of Pius X accepting the law. With such a Pope on the 
apostolic throne, deadlock was inevitable. Nor is it right 
to blame the bishops and the clergy for their subservience 
to the papal orders, lamentable as are the consequences, 
especially to themselves. The first rule of the Roman 
Catholic religion, as it is taught in English and Irish 
rate-supported schools, as well as in French diocesan 
seminaries, is that of implicit obedience to the Holy 
See. The alternative to that obedience is schism; and, if 
either of the great Gallican prelates were to come back 
from the dead, if it were Dupanloup or even Bossuet 
himself, he could not lead to revolt an episcopate and a 
clergy steeped in the Ultramontane tradition which has 
prevailed in France for two generations. 

The situation thus, at the beginning of the new year, 
is most perplexing, and justifies M. Clemenceau’s strong 
description of it. It must be borne in mind that the 
parochial clergy of France have never shared the un- 
popularity of the religious Orders. Moreover, they are all 
sprung from the people, or from that slightly superior 
class to which the great majority of Republican senators 
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and deputies belong. There are few of the Concordatory 
bishops who do not owe their appointment to their ac- 
quaintance or kinship with a minister or a member of 
Parliament ; even some of those chosen by the Holy See 
since the rupture owe to republican protection their promo- 
tion to the higher ranks of the clergy which qualified them 
for the mitre. No parish priest of France who has borne 
the official title of curé has been invested with his modest 
eure without the approbation of the Government of the 
Republic. Neither they nor the more numerous desser- 
vants and vicaires, who make up the parochial clergy, 
have any connexion with the reactionary families either 
of the so-called aristocracy or of tke haute bourgeoisie. 
It is true that the bishops and clergy have not been 
zealous in defence of the Republic, and that, when they 
have taken part in politics, it has usually been on the 
other side. But, all the same, the spectacle of aged 
bishops and humble priests deprived of their homes is 
one not calculated to make even a Radical politician 
joyful—especially when, as is often the case, he has a 
wife or daughters who are not precisely militant anti- 
clericals. 

Yet, while the distress of the clergy is producing a 
situation which is painful to the more statesmanlike of 
the parliamentary leaders of the anti-clerical party— 
veterans like M. Clemenceau, or comparative novices like 
M. Briand—it must be avowed that the nation as a whole 
looks on unmoved. Neither the passing of the Separation 
Act nor the failure of the Act as a workable law has 
created anything which by any exaggeration of language 
can be called a religious war. While Ministers are per- 
plexed, the country remains indifferent; and it is a pity 
that the Pope has not had at his side a counsellor 
acquainted with the evolution of the French national 
character. It may perhaps be interesting to set down 
some of the causes of the popular indifference, especially 
those which have come into play during the year suc- 
ceeding the passing of the Separation Law. The list is 
not exhaustive, nor are the causes enumerated of equal 
importance ; but all of them have contributed in varying 
degrees to the apathy of the nation. 

To begin with, the French soon get tired of any 
agitating subject after its novelty has worn off. The 
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rehabilitation of Captain Dreyfus was as much owing 
to the weariness of the nation as to a national desire 
to perform an act of justice. The ecclesiastical crisis 
is an epilogue of the Dreyfus affair—an epilogue a 
hundred-fold more important than the drama; and it 
has lasted too long for the average Frenchman, who 
is, moreover, much more affected by material considera- 
tions than by the theoretical and doctrinal questions 
which exercised his forefathers. The ‘Figaro’ is a clerical 
journal in the eyes of the Radical-Socialists. Yet, on the 
morning after Christmas, that organ of the wealthy re- 
actionaries did not devote its first critical comments on’ 
Parisian events to the omission of the midnight mass, 
but to the failure of the telephonic service. In the same 
way, fashionable newspapers of a more pronounced cleric- 
alism, in the earlier days of December, when the Separa- 
tion Law came into operation, devoted less space to the 
tribulations of Cardinal Richard and the dissolution of 
the historical seminary of St Sulpice, than to the annual 
exhibition of automobiles. The crowded Grand Palais 
in the Champs Elysées was a greater attraction for the 
rich Catholics of Paris than the deserted Palais de 
lArchevéque in the Faubourg St Germain. 

The Gallicanism of the intellectual Catholic laity, 
already referred to, which has been quickened by recent 
events, has in cruder forms obtained a wide expansion 
in the nation. Pius X is regarded by an increasing 
number of Frenchmen as a foreign potentate who wishes 
to interfere with the domestic affairs of France. This 
commonplace of anti-clericalism under other Popes has 
taken a more damaging and definite form when applied 
to Pius X. He is accused of being the agent of the 
Triple Alliance, the instrument of the Emperor William, 
whose aim is to humiliate France in the interest of the 
Germans. It is vain to argue that an old Venetian is 
not likely to have much love for Austria, or to point to 
the friction between William II and the Catholic party 
in Germany. The Austrian veto of the election of the 
Francophil Cardinal Rampolla, at the last conclave, is 
believed to have been a deliberate political move on 
the part of the Triplice. The Pope's protest against 
the visit of M. Loubet to the King of Italy is looked 
upon as an act of the grateful Italian agent of Austria 
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and Germany, indignant at the friendly relations of 
the Italian Government with the French Republic. The 
difficulties of the disestablished bishops have not been 
lessened by the attribution to the Pope of words, prob- 
ably legendary, to the effect that the bishops of France 
have regarded the crisis from a too French point of 
view. However innocent the Pope may have been of 
hostile designs on France, he will remain in French 
popular imagination as the Gallophobe Pope of the 
Triple Alliance. 

Hence it is that the houseless and impoverished con- 
‘dition of the bishops and clergy moves the public slightly, 
as they are believed to have aggravated their misfortunes 
by their blind obedience to an enemy of France. This 
feeling has been rendered more acute by skilful anti- 
clerical writers, who have drawn pictures of Pius X 
luxuriating amid the artistic treasures of the Vatican, 
as though the simple-minded Patriarch of Venice had 
become a voluptuous pontiff of the Renaissance, while 
the French bishops and clergy, by his caprice, are en- 
during the direst straits of poverty. Unjust as this is, 
it has its effect; and there is no doubt that Pius X has 
played the game of the French anti-clericals as success- 
fully as Leo XIII checkmated them. As M. Aulard, one 
of the ablest of them, has recently written: ‘ Béni soit ce 
bon pape, qui fait si bien les affaires de la libre pensée.’ 

The financial question is another factor in the indiffer- 
ence of the people. The ‘voluntary system’ has never 
flourished in France. The French have been accustomed 
to pay the Church for services rendered—baptisms, 
marriages, interments, votive masses—and in many 
regions have supplemented such payments by gifts in 
kind to the priest. But the idea of paying an annual 
voluntary tax for his support and for Church expenses 
is so foreign to the domestic and social economic system 
of a thrifty people as to restrain the interest they might 
otherwise feel for their clergy, impoverished. by the sup- 
pression of the Budget of Public Worship. The material 
prospect for the clergy is very dark amid a provident 
population unused to giving, as do the members of all 
creeds in the United Kingdom ; especially as the Govern- 
ment puts severe restrictions on the right of the Church 
to receive gifts or legacies and to accumulate funds. 
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Sympathy for the Church has also been chilled by a 
number of recent scandals among the clericals. Publicity 
has recently been given to facts which led to the death 
of a Nationalist deputy, showing that an active organiser 
of the forces of clericalism in Parliament was a prodigy 
of immorality. The only young member of the reac- 
tionary party who has shown talent in the Chamber has 
been the hero of a conspicuous divorce case. The French 
do not (as we do) permit their journals to be disfigured 
with the reports of such trials ; but the collateral financial 
issues of this case were so remarkable as to give it unusual 
notoriety, which was not of advantage to the cause of 
‘the throne and the altar.’ The parochial clergy, as a 
rule, are examples of morality; but, by ill-luck, several 
exceptional cases have seemed to prove the contrary 
during the past critical year. The disappearance of a 
curé of the diocese of Chartres last summer was so 
mysterious that it filled the newspapers, clerical as well 
as anti-clerical, for many weeks. On the very day on 
which the Bishop had sent his Vicar-general to preside 
at a solemn requiem for the missing priest in his parish 
church, it was discovered that he had eloped to Brussels 
with a religious novice. Another priest, whose immorality 
had led to crime, was sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment at the assizes at Montpellier. As his offence was 
committed in the region of the most influential anti- 
clerical journai in France, the ‘ Dépéche de Toulouse,’ it 
was commented upon in a manner not calculated to aid 
the Church in its hour of trial. Scandals in the Republican 
camp have taken place in the same period; but, as the 
anti-clericals make no pretension to moral perfection, the 
effect on the public has not been the same. 

An incident in a very different category has caused 
discouragement to the Liberal party within the Church. 
A small company of high-minded priests, loyal to the 
Republic, but discountenanced by their own bishops, 
found support in the bold attitude of certain American 
prelates towards the Vatican. One of them, Archbishop 
Ireland, exercised peculiar influence over certain young 
French ecclesiastics, as at their age he had been almost 
one of them, having been educated at the seminary of 
the diocese of Belley. To a fascinating personality and 
a persuasive eloquence he added a seemingly lofty dis- 
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dain for the ornamental trappings of the Church—a 
feature which increased his influence over those who 
fell under it during his visits to France. The recently- 
published Roosevelt-Storer correspondence, which has 
caused such a painful impression in the United States, 
has shown the democratic Archbishop vainly soliciting 
from the reactionary Pius X a cardinal’s hat, which the 
Liberal Leo XIII had not thought fit to bestow upon 
him, and lending himself to an unworthy intrigue 
essayed by unworthy hands. The story, in its French 
versions, reads like a sequel to M. Anatole France’s 
bitter anti-clerical satire ‘L’Anneau d’Améthyste’; and 
that Mgr Ireland should be the hero of it is the death- 
blow of ‘ Americanism’ in the Church in France. With 
Americanism thus discredited, the Liberal propaganda 
within the Church seems to be nothing more than a 
literary movement, which is not likely to become popular 
or to stir the nation out of its indifference. 

We have deliberately said nothing about the new law, 
of six short clauses, which has been hurried through 
Parliament in the last days of 1906, to supplement the 
Separation Law of 1905, which the injunctions of the Pope 
have made unworkable in its provisions regarding the 
organisation of public worship. It is useless to discuss 
the effect of the new law when, possibly before these 
lines appear, new orders may come from Rome which 
will render it inoperative ; especially as M. Briand, in his 
eloquent speech before the Senate, indicated that he had 
little hope as to its finality. We have thought it better 
to set forth some of the conditions which are ignored by 
English writers, and which have impelled the French 
Prime Minister to compare the difficulties of the present 
situation with those of the year of the Franco-German 
War. In so doing we have not spared our criticisms of 
the French Catholics; but, whatever their faults, we feel 
that they deserve pity rather than blame from the people 
of England, in whose country the Roman Catholic Church 
is favoured and protected by all parties in the State. 
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